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My friend died here last 
month. It must be all of five- 
and-twenty years ago since I 
stayed here with him, since 
last I walked along this brick- 
flagged path from gate to 
house, the approach to which 
I found today with the un- 
certainty—with the “ This must 
be the turning,” the “I seem 
to remember this,” the ‘“ No, 
I’m not sure here’ — that 
twenty-five years, a quarter of 
a century, a third of a goodly 
lifetime, lays over what im- 
pressions may be stored be- 
neath. 

My friend died here. The 
cottage is thirteenth century. 
Many and many times over 
the ages it must have changed 
its ownership. A mort of 
times — expressive epithet, a 
‘mort’: comprehending, on 
the one hand, the good Doric 
that is the native language of 
these parts; on the other, in its 
foreign meaning, the unrelent- 
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ing landlord hand that has 
packed away tenant after 
tenant, my friend the latest, 
cribbed in elm—a mort of 
times one must have come (as 
came my friend) eagerly into 
possession, agog with plans, 
aglow with happiness, only to 
give place (as now has given 
place my friend) to other who, 
treading his footsteps with 
every step he takes, covering 
his finger-prints with every latch 
and wall his fingers touch, 
visioning his vistas with every 
lifting of his eyes, will give 
him no more thought than my 
friend, all the days I knew him 
here, gave to that owner who 
had gone before him and who, 
no doubt, at going was memo- 
rised with some such emotions 
as these of mine by one re- 
visiting this place as I today 
revisit it. 

‘Old Kennard’s’ the place 
is called. Out of all the scores 
who here have lived and died, 
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married and begat, suffered 
and enjoyed, planned and pros- 
pered, tried and failed, one 
only has left his name behind 
him, giving it name. I wonder 
why—why he, Kennard, Mr 
Kennard, ‘Old’ Kennard as 
they came to know him, of all 
the others? No one knows. 
None now alive ever saw him, 
ever spoke with elders who 
might have seen him. Some 
village Hampden, was he? 
Some mute, inglorious Milton ? 
It is probable. Some out- 
standing individuality, even if 
so little worthy as a notable 
patronage of the ale-house, he 
must have had thus to have 
impressed upon this habitation 
@ Dame erasing all the names 
it may have had before him, 
outfavouring all the names 
that must have been projected 
for it since. 

Not that this second office, 
that of superiority over other 
suggestions for the naming of 
the place, can have been hard, 
can have occasioned wordy 
battles of any moment. ‘ Old 
Kennard’s ’—it suits this lovely 
relic of its age, this knee-bowed 
loveliness of mellowed brick 
and stone and tile, of weathered 
beam and finely latticed win- 
dow, a8 suits the house itself 
the frame, from that old yew 
to this old well, from that old 
orchard to this mild stream, in 
which emparadised it stands. 
‘ Old Kennard’s ’—pronouncing 
it, looking upon it, I give my- 
self leave to think that sense of 
music in the rude forefathers 
of this village here, singing to 
them as— 
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“ce 


- - . Sang the uncouth swain to 
the oaks and rills ... 


With eager thought warbling 
his Doric lay,” 


gave them the feeling, when 
old Kennard had this cot, that 
‘Old Kennard’s,’ that and no 
other, tuned with (did they 
say?) the rummy, sort 0’ 
church-time-quiet feeling that 
@ feller gets when ’e lifts eyes 
upon the place, whistling out 
to plough mornings or trudg- 
in’ past it home again, fair 
heavy. 

Because, when you come to 
think of it, though names in 
the vein of ‘Old Kennard’s’ 
are the quite perfect, and the 
only perfect, sort for country 
habitations steeped in the soil 
that gives them bosom, it is by 
no means all names that will 
fill the bill. ‘Old Jones’s ’— 
it’s unthinkable. ‘ Old Smith’s,’ 
‘Old Brown’s’—not so un- 
utterable as ‘ Old Jones’s,’ but 
not suggesting somehow, do 
they, the pictures, the emotions, 
the restfulness, the charm that 
with ‘Old Kennard’s’ some- 
how come to one? Is the 
trick of the thing, do you 
argue, in the fact of Ken- 
nard being of two syllables, 
Jones, Smith, and Brown but 
one? No, for I have tested 
that. ‘Old Hunter’s,’ ‘ Old 
Nelson’s ’—they simply do not 
suggest a home to me, not as 
‘Old Kennard’s’ suggests it. 
Or lies the trick, will you cross 
me, in the fact that the name 
Kennard is moderately un- 
common and that it is thence 
its tunefulness derives? No, 
for that too I have tested, with 
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Robinson, that accepted unit 
of the plebeian string Smith, 
Brown, Jones, and Robinson. 
Because, oddly enough—how 
explain these things ?—‘* Old 
Robinson’s’ does suggest a 
pleasant home. I would have 
high expectations when going 
to view an ‘Old Robinson’s’ 
on @ house agent’s order. In 
an ‘Old Robinson’s’ I could 
very contentedly, I am sure, 
lay out my books and help my 
wife to place our treasured 
‘ pieces.’ 

But not so blissfully, not 
quite, a8 in an ‘Old Kennard’s’; 
and not, a8 a matter of shame- 
ful fact, with complete and 
unalloyed content in this par- 
ticular ‘Old Kennard’s’ that 
I have given evidence, have I 
not, of loving, exquisite though 
it is. No, not for life could I 
contentedly settle down in here. 
For week-ends, yes, for weeks 
of two and three at a time 
indeed, so they fall in high 
summer of the year. But not 
for all a year; not, positively 
not, for all the years that may 
remain to me. 

Because I have tried it, this 
ideal country cottage business, 
and I know that it is ideal only 
for so long a8 you have else- 
where a residence, not ideal 
perhaps in charm, but ap- 
proaching ideal in contrivances 
and conveniences, against which 
you can compare it. Because, 
while it is one thing to crash 
my head with stunning force 
against one of ‘ Old Kennard’s ’ 
exquisite doorways while stay- 
ing here with my friend, it is 
quite another to have to acquire 
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the permanent stoop which 
must be mine should I live 
here for ever; to have always 
ready, and whatever my mood, 
the necessary sympathy when 
my wife, eagerly entering to 
me, crashes her head ; to have 
ceaselessly on my lips when 
visitors are about: “ Mind 
your head! Ah, how sorry I 
am! I ought to have warned 
you!” 

And because, again, while 
it is one thing to find every 
time you touch a piece of 
furniture that the idiot maid 
has swept away the carefully 
adjusted wedges with which 
you kept the infernal thing 
from wobbling on the sloping 
floor—whilst one thing to find 
that happening daily for a long 
week-end, perhaps even for a 
fortnight, it is another thing, 
quite, to be maddened by your 
study table wobbling every time 
you sit down to it, all your life. 

Let me make myself quite 
clear. It is one thing, and a 
delectable thing, to live spaci- 
ously in all that is connoted 
by ‘a country house,’ an old- 
world manor whose interior 
you have modernised with equal 
eye to taste and to comfort ; 
but quite another to exist 
crampedly, stoopingly, dimly 
and draughtily in a country 
cottage which, without bring- 
ing the place about your ears, 
you can modernise no further 
than by installing a bath. That 
is well enough perhaps for 
persons making a first home in 
it, providing themselves only 
and precisely with what will 
fit into it and what will stand 
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more or less rigidly in it, but 
it is an ill, an impossible, affair 
for such as have already col- 
lected about them not only a 
houseful of effects but a couple 
of decades or more of habits, 
of handicaps, and of hostages 
to peace of mind and creature 
comforts. 

So, though they have offered 
me ‘Old Kennard’s’ on gen- 
erous terms, and though as a 
toy, a8 a treasure, I would 
adore, but cannot afford, to 
have it, regretfully I must let 
it go; I must preserve it only 
in my mind as treasure-house 
of memories. 

Memories, for instance, of 
the day when I brought down 
my mother and my sister to 
meet my friend and his wife 
and spend the afternoon here. 
We had tea in the garden over 
by the old yew there, the five 
of us—and the wasps. I per- 
sonally, by odd gift of com- 
pensation to a nature not 
otherwise attracted by perils, 
am not in the least disturbed 
by wasps. I abominate flies, 
by bluebottles I am filled with 
furious loathing. Precisely as 
my father before me, the sight 
of a fly or of a bluebottle around 
our table sets me springing 
about the room, swotter in 
hand, what time the members 
of my family, crouching in 
their places about the board, 
protect with their hands 
(directed by agitated appeals 
from my wife: “ Hold the 
milk-jug! Hold the milk-jug! 
Guard the butter, Simon ! Mind 
the jam ! ”)—protect with their 
hands the more fragile appoint- 
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ments or the more sticky dishes 
upon any of which my furious 
swotter, with disastrous results 
to all but fly, is likely at any 
moment to descend. I cannot 
help it. My father did it before 
me, and my elder son, I am 
sure, will do it after me. It 
runs in the direct line of our 
blood, I think, this berserk 
fury at a fly. 

But wasps I rather like; 
handsome, cleanly fellows ; 
pathetically slow of movement 
when, egged on by craven 
others, against my will I have 
to go to kill one. [ kill them, 
to the mingled horror and 
amazement of all beholders, 
with a tap of my forefinger. 
Wasps are nothing to me. I 
like them. 

But to my poor mother and 
my poor sister at that tea-time 
in the garden here the wasps 
made of that fondly planned 
visit to my friend in his raptly 
described ‘Old Kennard’s’ an 
agony which to their dying 
days they never forgot. Wasps ! 
In clouds they hummed about 
us, a8 the sands of the sea they 
spread themselves about the 
table. And my friend’s wife 
(who lived there permanently 
through the summer) not only 
was as little afraid of wasps as 
am I, but by daily habit was as 
accustomed to sharing her tea 
with them as are City workers 
their lunch with the pigeons 
and sparrows in Trafalgar 
Square or on the steps of St 
Paul’s. Added that, elderly, 
practical, she was strongly of 
the self-assured, uncompre- 
hending - of - weakness - in - 
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others type, and she is to be 
beheld as apparently incapable 
of appreciating that my poor 
mother and my poor sister 
were in remotest discomfort, 
much less that they were sheerly 
petrified with terror as they 
sat. 

“ No, no jam; really, really 
no jam,” I hear my poor dear 
mother plead. 

“‘ But it’s such delicious jam,” 
my friend’s wife cries. ‘ De- 
licious,’”? and thrusts her naked 
hands through the small mounds 
of wasps crawling about the 
jam-dish; ‘“ Damson, home - 


grown, home-made,”’ and, per- 
functorily flapping among the 
dense cloud which accompanies 
the dish as she conveys it, 
thrusts the plate towards my 
poor mother who (I am in 
alarm) surely will go over 


backwards if she presses her- 
self any farther against her 
chair in desperate contrivance 
to keep her face out of range 
of the swarm. 

“ Well, you do, surely,” cries 
my friend’s wife to my poor 
sister, who blanches whiter if 
possible than before at the 
suggestion, puts out a depre- 
catory hand to stay the awful 
dish, hurriedly withdraws it, 
and, like my poor mother, 
retreats to perilous limit of her 
chair’s balance as faintly she 
protests, “‘No, no; _ really, 
really no, thank you. I never, 
never touch jam, never, never, 
never ; oh, do Il, B——?” 

And, appreciating their awful 
plight, I have to declare to my 
friend’s wife that really and 
truly my sister does not like 
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jam, nor my mother either. 
“ Wouldn’t it be a good thing, 
by the way, Mrs y Bk 
were to put the jam down on 
the grass here a bit away from 
the table? These wasps—my 
mother “ 

At which, “ Oh, but do you 
mind wasps?’ inquires my 
friend’s wife of my two un- 
fortunates, asking it much as 
a Laplander might ask his 
brother if he minded snow. 
“* But how very odd, how very 
interesting ”’ ; and she sits look- 
ing at my mother and my sister 
in a brooding wonder, as at 
incomprehensibles of another 
world, while frantically, poor 
souls, they flick handkerchiefs, 
jerk heads, screw sideways ; 
arousing herself at last to pro- 
nounce, a Shade huffily, ‘‘ Oh, 
by all means move the jam, 
and these other jammy plates 
as well, perhaps, if really they 
mind wasps.” 

And I see that tea-table, 
when I lift up my eyes to there 
by the old yew where it stood, 
surrounded by small mounds of 
wasps marking the points at 
which, thus permitted, I placed 
jam-dish and all plates on to 
which jam had been helped. 

I see that tea-table. Five of 
us. What if some fortune- 
telling gipsy woman coming 
among us, laying out her cards 
among the wasps, had told us 
that of all the five I, at this 
number of years ahead, should 
be the only one alive today ? 
What if, addressing me, she 
had informed me that on this 
date, bereft of mother and of 
sister, friend’s wife dead and 
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friend a month gone buried, I 
with a wife, I with two boys 
who called me father, should 
be offered ‘ Old Kennard’s ’ for 
my own ? 

How we would have laughed, 
the five of us ! 


“* For so, to interpose a little ease 
Let our frail thoughts dally 
with false surmise.”’ 


For I am not in mood for 
laughter here, today, at the 
purpose for which I am seated 
here. My thoughts are of 
my friend and of ‘Old 
Kennard’s’; and I have this 
thought coupling the twain, 
that just as the cottage is rare 
among habitations of the day, 
so was my friend rare among 
men of the age. His honesty 


was his outstanding quality. 
There should not be degrees of 


honesty, but there are. Not 
every man, to take common 
example, though honest beyond 
question in all his dealings with 
his fellows, is honest with him- 
self. There be few of us, in 
another instance I will main- 
tain, who in the prosecution of 
our business do not from 
time to time take the short- 
circuit which, speeding some 
perhaps quite trivial end, harms 
not a soul, yet, examined by 
the process or by the person 
short-circuited, would not be 
called laboriously honest. There 
are fewer yet—who will deny 
it of himself or of herself !— 
who in the common round of 
daily social intercourse, of letter- 
writing, of excuse-making, do 
not occasionally use small 
change which would not ring 
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true if tested on the counter of 
exactness. My father used to 
say of selfishness that it does 
not mean, as if is commonly 
taken to mean, merely ‘ This 
is my cake; you shan’t have 
it.” Selfishness means a world 
of emotional possessiveness 
more than that, and similarly 
it is with honesty. “ There is 
the open till; I would not 
dream of touching it.”’ Enor- 
mous majority of us subscribes 
to honesty in that degree. How 
many in every degree? For 
my part I have never known 
any but my friend who never 
spoke a word on whatsoever 
subject but it was an honest 
word; who never had a thought, 
from the market tio the playing- 
field, from this world to the 
next, but it was a thought 
scrupulous from every angle, 
honest from covering to core. 

He had parts that could have 
taken him to any heights, those 
who knew him would say, in 
the two fields of his occupation 
and interests, politics and jour- 
nalism. But he had also a 
scrupulousness of honesty that 
made him impossible to party, 
impossible, even more, to ink- 
pots nicely ranged with shades 
of ink suited to the hour, to 
the cry of the moment, to the 
circulation to which they mini- 
ster. He told me once that 
when he was an undergraduate 
he corrected to his own dis- 
advantage some college account 
that had been sent him. The 
official concerned wrote back 
congratulating him on his 
honesty, and my friend, not 
without pleasure, showed the 
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genial letter to his father. His 
father, he told me, was violently 
indignant. ‘“‘ How dare he? 
Never, all your life, allow any- 
one to congratulate you on 
your honesty. Would the fel- 
low have had the face to con- 
gratulate you on wearing a 
clean collar, on washing your 
neck? Well, it’s the same 
thing. Never forget it.’ 

And my friend, manifestly, 
never did. 

What is his record in the 
files? He took high mathe- 
matical honours at Cambridge ; 
he worked a year and more as 
an agricultural labourer, living 
on his wage, in order to know 
—honestly—how the agricul- 
tural labourer lived ; he held 
a seat in Parliament, leaving 
Parliament with no thought 
ever of return when he found 


that he could not, honestly, 
sit with this faction nor yet 


with that; he was the last 
editor of one of the great 
quarterly reviews, vehicle of 
honesty such as can no longer, 
I suppose, be run with profit ; 
he sat with distinction on 
Inquiries — Commissions and 
the like—whose purpose was 
to find the honest facts of this 
and that ; and he wrote weekly 
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in the public news under his 
own name, on his own subject, 
and in the same shade of ink— 
true blue—be his subject what 
it was. 

What is his guerdon ? 

Again I turn my “ Lycidas,”’ 
loveliest of all shorter poems 
to me, most fittingly of all at 
my elbow with my friend and 
his habitation as my theme— 


**Fame is no plant that grows on 

mortal soil, 

Nor in the glistering foil 

Set off to the world, nor in 
broad rumour lies, 

But lives and spreads aloft by 
those pure eyes 

And perfect witness of all- 
judging Jove ; 

As he pronounces lastly on each 
deed, 


Of so much fame in heaven 
expect thy meed.” 


And how, sitting here, I like 
to think of it, is that when last 
month my friend came, a shade 
hesitantly, to the Elysian fields, 
there ran to him one, hands 
outstretched in welcome, and 
cried to him: “Hurrah! Well 
done! Out of all I’ve watched 
there you’re the one that per- 
fectly suited it, that gave back 
to it all the sweet serenity that 
it diffused. Grip hands, man. 
I’m Old Kennard.”’ 





EARLY DAYS IN THE B.F.C. 


BY JOHN MACKWORTH. 


PRE- WAR flying already 
sounds almost medieval; yet 
those days on Farnborough 
Common still seem ridiculously 
close, and there is a temptation 
to indulge in reminiscence, 
though I am assured that this 
is the sign of a decaying mind. 

The R.F.C. was making 
history ; but we junior people, 
though we knew this, and at 
the back of our minds had 
some sense of the ultimate 
vastness of what we were help- 
ing to build, were principally 
concerned with the incidents 
of everyday life, and the ad- 
ventures, great and small, that 


formed part of our routine. 
My own introduction to mili- 
tary aviation was faintly em- 


barrassing. Having jerked 
round Brooklands to the satis- 
faction of the Royal Aero- 
nautical Club (and at my own 
expense) I was presented with 
a pilot’s certificate, and 
seconded to the R.F.C. just a 
week after it had been formed. 

Arrived at Farnborough, I 
was directed to report to the 
C.O. of No. 3 Squadron, who 
had gone to the Common to 
fly. And there I found an 
aeroplane, which at first sight 
seemed to have no occupant. 
On drawing near, however, I 
discovered that what I had 
taken to be a cockpit cover 
was in reality the seat of a 
very broad pair of khaki slacks 


I was reminded of Henry 
Vaughan’s unjustly criticised 
line— 


** How brave a prospect is a bright 
backside !”” 


and, rightly judging that this 
was a portion of my Command- 
ing Officer, I approached, sal- 
uted, and coughed. 

The trousers took no notice, 
and I ventured a louder cough 
and a salute more worthy of 
the Guards. Still no result; I 
was considering whether it 
would be in order to tap re- 
spectfully on the shining serge, 
when a voice behind said— 

“Tf you’re after Burko, I'd 
advise you to come back an- 
other time.” 

My informant was about my 
own age, and his advice was 
good ; for the Major was a par- 
ticular man, and before taking 
the air, liked—so it was ex- 
plained to me—to convince 
himself that his petrol system 
was in proper working order. 

Theoretically an excellent 
plan, this precaution involved 
in practice something of a feat. 
The carburettor was artfully 
concealed, and even slightly 
built people found difficulty in 
penetrating, head downwards, 
to where it lay. Our Squadron 
Commander, whose figure a 
tailor would have described as 
‘full,’ had a terrible struggle : 
and as he nearly always got 
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half a pint of petrol up his 
sleeve, he was liable to emerge 
in somewhat too ripe a con- 
dition for a wholly satisfactory 
interview with a new recruit. 
Knowing this, my informant 
led me away. It would cer- 
tainly have been a mistake to 
tap. 

When we returned, the petrol 
had evaporated, and the Major, 
a@ warm-hearted Irishman, was 
all affability. He showed me 
his machine ; the first B.E. in 
existence. Compared with other 
types, this was an excellent 
affair. It had warping wings, 
@ covered-in fuselage, and 
wheels with skids to prevent 
it from turning over on its 
nose. It could do something 
over sixty miles an _ hour. 
Naturally the Major used it 
himself; we others were as- 
signed to makes of a character 
progressively more fearsome as 
we descended in rank. Bre- 
guets, which, when on the 
ground, looked like the week’s 
washing, though they did not 
handle badly in the air; Nieu- 
ports, whose favourite game 
was to get up a round speed 
and then suddenly spin on 
their wheels like swatted blue- 
bottles; the Caudron, sadly 
lacking in power; the amazing 
Dunne machine, a_ brilliant 
exception, to which nothing 
like justice has ever been done 
(flown by a one-armed officer), 
and, finally, the box-kites. 

One of these last was com- 
mitted to my care, but proud 
though I was of it, I could not 
be wholly blind to its defects. 
It was mancuvred something 
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after the fashion of an invalid- 
chair, by working two levers 
fittéd with bicycle handles and 
wire attachments. Far out in 
front rode an elevator, carried 
on thin wooden struts which 
wobbled. The propeller was 
behind, mixed up with the 
framework of the tails, of 
which, for some reason that I 
failed to discover, the machine 
had three. In flight one sat 
on a wooden tray, holding on 
by the bicycle handles and 
gazing at cows between one’s 
legs. 

It was not at all difficult to 
fly, though one needed to be 
on the alert in case the engine 
should stop. If this happened, 
one had to dive instantly ; 
otherwise, the tails, robbed of 
the propeller blast, would drop ; 
and there would be no means 


of regaining control. This only 
happened once to me, fortun- 
ately at no great height. I 
descended tail first, doing my 


utmost with the bicycle 
handles, and encountered the 
ground forcefully but without 
major damage. A friend of 
mine had an altogether brisker 
experience. He was returning 
from a cross-country flight at 
about fifteen hundred feet, and 
somewhat incautiously got be- 
neath a dark cloud, where he 
met a bump which dislodged 
him from his seat. Simul- 
taneously the engine stopped, 
and before he could do any- 
thing, the machine turned over 
on its back. Forced to cling to 
whatever he could reach, he 
climbed, like a squirrel in a 
cage, round the various wires 
M2 
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and. struts, till he was approxi- 
mately the right way up. As 
a reminder of the laws of 
gravity, his suitcase, which 
had fallen on to the upper wing, 
slid off and whistled earth- 
wards. Then began a series 
of swoops to which but one 
end seemed possible. The 
machine sliced through the air 
in long lateral swings, while 
its occupant, clutching desper- 
ately, reviewed his short and 
sinful career. Among those 
who, from near and far, wit- 
nessed his terrifying descent 
was a local correspondent, and 
next morning his paper blazed 
forth with the headlines— 


ARMY OFFICER’S FEARFUL 
FALL! 


The description was a per- 
fectly fair one. It was a fearful 
fall in the best sense of the 
words, and the fact that the 
pilot escaped not only alive 
but uninjured, is a marvel. 
It just happened that on a 
thousand-to-one chance the 
upside-down machine missed 
the earth by inches on its last 
swoop and dropped neatly, 
almost from rest, before it 
could get going on another. 
It was completely wrecked, and 
the pilot, considerably shaken, 
crawled forth and sat himself 
on @ bank near-by. The news- 
paper man, anxious for a scoop, 
dashed for the nearest post 
office, thereby missing the best 
part of the story, which is now 
published for the first time. 

The pilot was, as I have said, 
severely shaken, and for an 
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appreciable time he sat with 
his head in his hands. When 
at length he looked up, it was 
to see a naked man running 
towards him. 

Under the circumstances he 
may be pardoned for conclud- 
ing that all was over, and that 
he was now in the Elysian 
Fields. He felt that rest and 
contemplation were necessary, 
and closed his eyes as a hint to 
the over-zealous soul. Actually, 
the naked man had been bath- 
ing in the canal. In his horror 
at witnessing the catastrophe, 
and his anxiety to render 
first-aid, he left his clothes 
where they lay. His arrival 
at the wreckage coincided with 
that of the crowd, from another 
direction; and they, seeing 
his condition, leapt to the 
conclusion that here was the 
victim of the terrible experience, 
who had escaped, literally, with 
his bare skin. Their sym- 
pathetic shouts drowned his 
expostulations, and they set 
to work on different restorative 
processes with a will; while 
the pilot, neither seeing nor 
caring, slumbered unnoticed. 

The real hero of the incident 
was the old box-kite; for I 
do not think any other machine 
would have put down its oc- 
cupant alive. Despite their 
clumsy and ramshackle appear- 
ance, these contraptions were 
remarkably safe to fly. One 
did not take them up in a 
storm, if one was wise ; but in 
the quiet airs of sunset and 
early dawn, when we did most 
of our flying, they were very 
docile and well-behaved. More- 
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over, if, from careless handling 
or other cause, a box-kite did 
get into an unfortunate atti- 
tude, it fell so slowly, and there 
was such a lot of it to crumple 
up, that the risk of disaster was 
very much reduced. 

However, though admitting 
its sterling qualities, most 
people were glad of a move. 
I parted from my three-tailed 
thing without a tear when- I 
was allotted B.E. 5. This was 
a much more airworthy proposi- 
tion, and pleasanter on cross- 
country flights. Shortly after 
I took it over a number of us 
were sent to Larkhill to observe 
a competition organised by the 
War Office for private machines. 
Though not allowed to compete 
for the prize, the B.E.’s could 
do the tests; and they did 


them to some tune, particularly 


the one piloted by de Havilland, 
who seized the occasion to 
break the height record and 
set up some remarkable figures 
for range of speed. 

The prize being a consider- 
able one, many entries were 
attracted, some being of a 
distinctly odd character. One 
or two in particular filled us 
with delight. There was, for 
instance, a biplane that might 
easily have been a child’s toy. 
It was the smallest thing of 
the kind any of us had seen 
—very little bigger than a 
perambulator. Its owner con- 
fidently asserted that it would 
lift, and in this he might have 
been correct, if it had first 
been able to get up a speed of 
two hundred miles an hour. 
But the engine was a small 
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one, the chassis not very 
strong, and the pilot was 
definitely too big for the 
machine. He looked very much 
under-winged as he wobbled 
over the ground, and though 
he did his best, the utmost 
he could achieve was the pace 
of a slow trot. An attempt to 
get up speed by running down- 
hill ended in rather a wild sort 
of trudgeon stroke, and the 
wheels collapsed. We were 
sorry about this, for it was a 
sporting, if hopeless, effort. 

There were other intriguing 
inventions, which we used to 
keep watch over and investi- 
gate, not always, I am afraid, 
tactfully. From one, in par- 
ticular, we could hardly keep 
away; it was known as the 
Aerial Wheel. 

This was owned by a syndi- 
cate, and in conception it was 
magnificently simple. The 
syndicate had observed that 
many accidents were the result 
of bad landings, the machines 
either overturning or crashing 
into the ground. Here was a 
defect that should be eliminated, 
and they set to work to elimin- 
ate it. They produced a device 
with the aid of which a pilot 
could land in any position he 
chose. Head over heels, or 
heels over head, it was a matter 
of no importance ; once let him 
touch the ground, and the 
Aerial Wheel Limited would 
do the rest. It was just a vast 
wheel, encircling the whole 
machine. However the aviator 
came down, it would tip him 
the right way up, and roll him 
to safety. Unfortunately it 
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was not very strong, the Wheel 
itself being merely a wooden 
hoop of gigantic diameter, and 
the teeth by which it was driven, 
strips of corrugated iron. But 
that did not deter us from rush- 
ing helter-skelter to seek per- 
mission when we heard that a 
pilot was required. I do not 
wish to give the impression 
that we were prepared to sacri- 
fice our lives, though the auth- 
orities took that view, and 
flatly forbade us to perform. 
They did not know, as we did, 
that no engine ever built would 
hoist the Wheel into the air, 
and that the greatest risk was 
that of getting oil on one’s 
trousers. We had to watch 
the Aerial Wheel brought out 
and concertinaed by a civilian 
pilot. 

The more serious competitors 
included Prevost with a 
Dep, Pixton on a Bristol, a 
Blackburn, and Cody on his 
marvellous ‘Cathedral.’ The 
history of Cody’s achievements 
is too well known to be given 
here, but no one who flew with 
him will ever forget this extra- 
ordinary man who, with no 
scientific data, no appliances, 
no money, and no assistants 
but his sons, built an aircraft 
which passed every test, and 
—to the embarrassment of the 
War Office—won the prize. I 
Say embarrassment, not be- 
cause the authorities grudged 
recognition to one whose cour- 
age and genius could accomplish 
such a feat; but because the 
award of the prize carried with 
it the implied promise of a 
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contract ; and, much as they 
admired the machine’s perform- 
ance, they had the gravest 
doubts whether if was struc- 
turally safe. Unhappily their 
doubts were justified, and 
of the two machines ordered, 
one killed its Army pilot, and 
the other the gallant Cody 
himself ; for he persisted, con- 
trary to all advice, in his 
determination to demonstrate 
the soundness of his machine. 
He was a very great loss 
to aviation, and a general 
favourite, despite his unortho- 
dox views. Those who consider 
the Army to be without a soul 
may take note of the fact that 
the Aldershot Command turned 
out in force to give him a 
military funeral, though he had 
never held rank of any kind 
except the self-acquired title 
of ‘ Colonel,’ which he adopted 
because, as he was fond of 
explaining, it ‘ sounded good.’ 
At this time a fair number 
of our orders were going to 
France, which was rather more 
active than this country in the 
production of machines. Nieu- 
ports, Breguets, and Henri and 
Maurice Farmans began to 
arrive, and presently, as the 
confidence of the manufacturers 
increased, they took to deliver- 
ing them by air. This was 
not always a success. I 
remember coming on to the 
flying ground one afternoon 
to find in the centre an appal- 
ling wreck ; something so bent, 
torn, and crumpled that any- 
one might have been excused 
for asking what it was. I 
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inquired of a sergeant who had 
arrived before me. He gave a 
long and eloquent sniff. 

‘“ Breguet for No. 4 Squad- 
ron, sir—as delivered by the 
French.” 

I was relieved to hear that 
the pilot had somehow managed 
to escape alive—solely because 
he was a Frenchman, I should 
imagine. 

A little later one of his 
compatriots gave us @ new 
experience. My first view 
of him was as I was push- 
bicycling .across the Queen’s 
Parade. I heard the sound of 
an engine, and looking up, saw 
a white Henri Farman, very 
high against the blue. It was 
@ new type, with a cockpit 
sticking out in front of the 
wings. Concluding that it 
was a French delivery, I 
kept one eye on it and the 
other on my path. It came 
down in an ordinary glide till 
nearly opposite me, when, to 
my consternation, it did a 
cartwheel and plunged wildly 
earthwards, to vanish behind 
the trees on the edge of Laffan’s 
Plain. The great thing on 
these occasions is to get there 
as quickly as possible, and in 
my anxiety to raise maximum 
speed I did not notice that 
there was no sound of a crash. 
I pedalled till the handles 
chattered, and had just shot 
across the main Farnborough 
Road when a white object 
hurled itself over my head and, 
missing trees and bushes by 
inches, landed with a flourish 
in the middle of the flying 
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ground. It contained a Mon- 
sieur Chevillard, master of a 
new and quite private technique. 
Once it dawned on me that his 
gyrations were no accident, I 
resumed my pedalling, desirous 
of learning more. I had my 
wish. M. COhevillard was a 
most obliging person, and will- 
ingly consented to demonstrate. 
He invited me to climb on 
board, and innocently I obeyed. 
To this day I do not know 
what he did. It may have 
been an ordinary spin—quite 
unknown to us in those times 
except as the preliminary to a 
crash—but I do not think so. 
My conception of it was a 
cartwheel, and this was 


strengthened by a view I had 
of it afterwards, with someone 
else on board. But for this, 
I should class my impressions 


a8 unreliable, for I have a 
weak stomach. The manceuvre 
was executed appallingly close 
to the ground, and I thought 
M. Chevillard had lost control. 
I recollect one heart-freezing 
parabola, and then nothing but 
a sort of vorticist picture, with 
earth and sky spinning round 
and trees shooting at impossible 
angles across the view. M. 
Chevillard flattened suddenly, 
when a few feet above the 
ground, and turned round to 
grin. Realising that he had 
done it on purpose and we were 
not going to be killed, I grinned 
back; @ wan and sickly leer. 
Then I pulled my wits together, 
and by the time we landed had 
so far recovered as to assert 
that it was a valuable, indeed 
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a stimulating experience, and 
one that every officer should 
undergo. As I watched my 
Squadron Commander climbing 
on board, I felt that I was cured. 
M. Chevillard gave him his 
money’s-worth. 

It was shortly after this that 
I was involved in an unlucky 
accident, resulting in what 
every pilot most hates—injury 
to @ passenger. Fortunately 
the damage was not too bad 
to be repaired, and a8 my pas- 
senger has long since forgiven 
me, and himself thoroughly 
enjoyed the joke that followed, 
I feel I may tell the story now. 

We were on @ cross-country 
flight ene evening, and when 
over Basingstoke the oil feed 
to the engine suddenly failed. 
I picked a good landing-place 
and settled, after hurdling some 
extremely riotous cows. The 
field was on the outskirts of 
the town, and the usual crowd 
was soon there. Finding that 
we could not effect the repair 
unaided, we left the machine 
in charge of a policeman and 
went off to telephone for a 
breakdown car. When it ar- 
rived we set the mechanics to 
work, and ourselves passed the 
hours of darkness drinking 
cocoa in @ boys’ club, our 
host being a very hospitable 
clergyman who had never before 
seen an aeroplane at close 
quarters. At crack of dawn 
we returned to the field, es- 
corted by the padre and his 
entire troupe. I made a short 
test flight, and as no trouble 
developed, returned to em- 
bark my passenger. To- 
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gether we took off amid secular 
and ecclesiastical cheers. Fate 
was against us. Had the 
engine held up for another 
half minute, we should have 
been all right; but the field, 
though a big one, was bordered 
by a high double belt of trees, 
and the engine, after the manner 
of its kind, chose to stop just 
so that we could not clear them. 
There being no reasonable al- 
ternative, I tried the only 
possible thing, and executed 
a turn of which I felt M. 
Chevillard himself would have 
approved. But here again 
our luck was absent. We 
missed that belt by the 
narrowest of margins, but un- 
kindly Nature had planted 
some distance out in the 
meadow a solitary tree, which, 
owing to the spread of our 
wings, I could not see as we 
came out of the turn. On the 
top of this we landed, full and 
fair. My recollection is of a 
sound like the destruction of a 
gigantic packing-case, followed 
by @ sudden and complete 
silence. I found myself stand- 
ing idiotically, with a joy- 
stick in my hand, blinking at 
the ruins of what had once 
been an aeroplane and a fine 
tree. The silence did not 
endureforlong. Inthe distance, 
the clergyman and his young 
followers were careering across 
the field, with the breakdown 
lorry lurching in their wake. 
Their shouts restored my think- 
ing processes, and I stared 
about me in horror. Of my 
unfortunate passenger nothing 
was to be seen. The top wing 
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had smacked down on his 
cockpit like the lid of a well- 
made box. All was still below. 
I feared the very worst. 

And then, as I struggled to 
get to him through the débris, 
a wonderful thing occurred. 
Exactly as a chick first pips 
its eggshell, a little fragment 
of the upper wing cracked, 
lifted, and broke away. A 
hand came out, followed by a 
head, bloody, it is true, but 
unbowed. My passenger 
hatched. 

His first thought was for 
my safety, and from his bat- 
tered lips came the barely 
distinguishable query— 

“ Are you all right, old man?”’ 

I replied, with shame, that 
I was. It was such a relief to 
find him alive that nothing 
else seemed to matter. Being 
the best of sportsmen, he made 
light of his injuries, though he 
had got @ fearful bang in the 
mouth, which had made a 
clean sweep of his teeth and 
cracked his upper jaw. I dis- 
covered afterwards that from 
his position forward he had 
been able to see the tree, and 
had had a desperate moment 
wondering whether he ought to 
try and avoid it; for he, too, 
was @ pilot, and the machine 
was fitted with dual control. 
To his eternal credit, and most 
luckily for us, he resisted the 
temptation. There was neither 
time nor space to mancuvre, 
and by far our best chance was 
to hit it as we did. The 
crumpling effect saved us, where 
a glancing blow would probably 
have been fatal. 
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Of course I did not know 
this at the time. We took him 
to a doctor, who did his best 
with whisky and other restora- 
tives, while the breakdown 
gang collected anything that 
looked valuable, and the boys’ 
club gathered souvenirs to their 
hearts’ content. 

This accident had a funny 
sequel. Then, a8 now, an 
injury received on flying duty 
ranked as a wound, and bereft 
of his teeth, my friend very 
properly put in for some more. 
His plea had a sympathetic 
passage through the military 
departments concerned, but 
the Treasury’s attitude was 
deplorable. They held, for 
some reason that they were 
unable or ashamed to specify, 
that a ‘denture’ (they were 
too refined to refer to false 
teeth) was a luxury rather 
than a necessity ; an adorn- 
ment, and not a repair. They 
were most obstinate, and when 
finally overborne, wrote the 
following grudging minute :— 


““It is to be clearly understood 
that the issue of this denture is an 
act of grace, and does not create a 
precedent for similar replacements 
in the future.” 


Our Adjutant was a great 


wag. He could not resist 
adding a touch of his own:— 


‘*And when Captain B. retires 
from the Flying Corps he will 
have to return his teeth.” 


We spent the rest of that 
summer in camp on the brow 
of the Common, near the airship 
sheds. Airships had always 
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interested me, and the early 
types were well worth studying. 
Actually, they could do rather 
more than aeroplanes at this 
time, and they put up some 
very good flights, both by night 
and day. The general favourite 
was the Beta, a tiny, goldbeater- 
skin ship as handy and nearly 
as fast as an aeroplane. This 
little craft was constantly in 
the air, and we liked nothing 
better than to wheedle a flight 
and buzz round the roofs and 
spires of Aldershot. Some 
ascents were less peaceful. One 
morning, when having a lie-in 
owing to my machine being 
out of action, I was awakened 
by a hoise as of thunder and 
rending iron, and dashing to 
the flap of my tent, was just 
in time to see Beta dragging 
over the roof of the tallest shed, 
which she had rammed at 
a respectable speed, As I 
watched, the envelope gave 
an upward bound, jerking the 
car with it, and clearing the 
shed, made a slanting drift to 
leeward, falling rapidly. To 
counter this, the crew started 
to jettison everything they 
could lay hands on. No such 
collection of objects had ever 
before been seen in the air. 
Sandbags, petrol cans, tools, 
cameras, flags, and articles of 
clothing such as scarves, gum- 
boots, and coats, plunged or 
fluttered earthwards in a con- 
tinuous shower. Even the 
C.0.’s hat and sandwiches 
joined in; but the fall con- 
tinued. Beta had made up her 
mind, or more probably had 
sustained a severe puncture 
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Down she came with a 
resounding squelch in @ neigh- 
bouring field, where she sat, 
panting, waiting to be con- 
ducted home. 

There was something oddly 
human about her, and even 
when being difficult, she kept 
a twinkle in her eye, On one 
occasion she escaped from her 
handling party and set off by 
herself as pleased as could be. 
Beta was at all times a lady, 
and instead of settling on a 
school or obliterating a private 
residence—as did the more 
vulgar airship owned by the 
‘Daily Mail ’—she sailed off 
down the straight towards 
Laffan’s Plain; just higher 
than anyone could jump, and 
just faster than anyone could 
run. Most of the garrison gave 
chase, and Beta loved it. She 
rode like a benevolent moon, 
while people of every class, call- 
ing, and persuasion stumbled, 
leapt, and sprinted below. In 
the end, she surrendered to a 
small boy. Tiring of the sport, 
and maybe influenced by some 
coolness in the air or change 
of current, she came to a 
standstill just above this urchin, 
and lowered her landing-rope 
at his feet. He, in response to 
@ stream of instructions, wound 
it round a tree and immedi- 
ately made off, obscurely afraid 
of the Law. Beta was led back, 
looking more virtuous than 
ever. 

She had something of the 
power of distinguishing between 
individuals that horses possess. 
A General of reactionary ten- 
dencies, who disapproved of 
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aircraft, was persuaded to board 
her, and Beta gave him a 
terrible time. She bucked and 
swung a8 she had never done 
before, while the pilot fought to 
subdue her, and the General 
beat on his back, clamouring 
to be taken home. On the 
other hand, she displayed her 
loyalty when the present King 
made in her his first flight. 
Nothing could have been more 
decorous and seemly. 

Beta was a great advance on 
her predecessor. This was a 
curious affair, shaped like a 
capsule, with a car suspended 
from broad white bands of 
webbing. She was too erratic 
for practical purposes, and 
though she did on one occasion 
wallow round St Paul’s, the 
flight was a special feat rather 
than a normal mancuvre. Her 


name, Nulli Secundus, set a 
low standard, and when Beta 
came along the suggestion that 
She should be called Nulli 
Tertius was very properly 


turned down. The Greek 
alphabet offered a less com- 
mittal nomenclature, and 
Gamma, Delia, and Hia were 
successfully born. Aistheti- 
cally, these were less satisfying 
than the Beta, being large 
yellow shapes (not sausages) 
with cars of various contours 
suspended below. 

The most sporting of them 
was Delia, which was quite 
fast, and fitted with swivelling 
propellers that could be used 
for vertical as well as horizontal 
drive. She hardly ever left the 
ground without something going 
wrong, but it was most unwise 
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to indulge in any criticism in 
the hearing of the coxswain. 

This excellent man, a ser- 
geant of Sappers, was proud of 
his ship, and the mildest ad- 
verse comment was as a red 
rag to a bull. No matter what 
happened; let the elevators 
jam, the propellers shed their 
blades, the manifolds blow out, 
or the transmission buckle, his 
loyalty to Delta was never 
shaken. Grasping the wheel, 
he would stare fiercely forward, 
his moustache a-bristle and his 
eyes gleaming. As soon as the 
din was mastered he would 
make himself heard. 

‘6 She’s champion ! ’”’ he would 
announce in a voice of thunder ; 
and no one had the hardihood 
to say anything else. 

Free and captive ballooning 
formed part of the training, 
the former being popular and 
the latter the reverse. <A 
spherical captive is most un- 
comfortable, except in calm 
airs, and useless in a real wind. 
Kite balloons were entirely 
unknown in this country before 
the war, and no effort was made 
to study them—an omission 
which was afterwards to cost 
us dearly. A flight of man- 
lifting kites was, however, kept 
as a special torture. I do not 
think even a steeplejack could 
have gone up in them unshaken. 
To me they were absolutely 
terrifying, and they still give 
me nightmares. Anyone with 
a weak head who cares to 
picture them may imagine him- 
self suspended in a waste-paper 
basket on a steel cord not 
much thicker than an electric 
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flex, at the height of the Hiffel 
Tower, with the wind shrieking 
round him and the kites snatch- 
ing madly at the wire. There 
were, of course, no parachutes 
and nothing to save you if 
anything should break. It may 
have been all right in theory, 
but that is the best one can 
say. The motion was too 
violent for observing fire. 

During the winter’ the 
authorities acquired a Parseval 
Airship from Germany and an 
Astra Torres from France. 
These were much larger than 
our Own models, and could 
undertake long flights. They 
were manned by the R.N.A.S., 
to which military airship officers 
were also transferred. 

About three months before 
the war the Germans had a 
kindly thought. They offered 
the services of a skilled me- 
chanic to teach our people to 
get the best out of the Maybach 
engines. The French also sent 
us @ mechanic; I am not 
certain at whose request. Both 
were industrious fellows, and 
would frequently be working 
after hours. They were thus 
engaged one evening, when 
something happened that might 
have had very serious results. 


Both big ships were in the 
shed inflated, when the French- 
man, happening to look up 
from his work, observed that 
the padding on the steel girders 
on the German’s side of the 
shed had caught fire. 

Nothing but the promptest 
action could save the situation, 
and the Frenchman instantly 
gave the alarm. A fire party 
was on the spot in a moment, 
and the conflagration was got 
under control before the flames 
could reach the ships. But for 
this, both airships, the sheds, 
and quite possibly the Royal 
Aircraft Factory would have 
perished. It was a most provi- 
dential escape. One must add 
that, once his attention had 
been drawn to the burning 
girders, the German was most 
active in helping to suppress 
the fire, even to the extent of 
spoiling his coat in tearing 
down the blazing fabric. 

A court of inquiry subse- 
quently decided that the out- 
break was spontaneous, and 
fair-minded people will be glad 
to hear that the honest fellow 
was Officially thanked for his 
services and presented (at the 
taxpayers’ expense) with a new 
suit of clothes. 








AWAY DOWN SOUTH. 


BY SHALIMAR. 


IN an age when every second 
survival from danger on the 
high seas is described as epic, 
and almost every third book 
published about life at sea is 


an Odyssey, it is rather difficult. 


to know what degree of eulogy 
to apply to the actions of the 
master of a broken-down tramp 
steamer during some quite 
perilous wanderings. Today, 
of course, those wanderings 
could hardly have happened. 
Immediately the breakdown 
occurred an heroic wireless 
operator would have dashed 
to his post and flashed out the 
news to other vessels in the 
vicinity, and the Press; and 
very soon destroyers doing 
thirty knots, and coal tramps 
doing eight, would be ‘ rushing 
to the rescue’ — that par- 
ticular cliché being probably 
the hardest worked of the 
popular expressions in current 
use. 


The 38.8. Rowena looked 
rather out of place in Magellan 
Strait. With her stumpy pole 
masts — consisting of lower 
masts only—she would have 
fitted in better with a seaman’s 
conception of a vessel built for 
navigating the Manchester Ship 
Canal. She was about five 
thousand tons gross register 


Thirty years ago few tramp 
steamers were fitted with wire- 
less. Certainly the s.s. Rowena 
when she started on her wander- 
ings was not, and consequently 
had no heroic operator to bring 
vessels ‘rushing’ to her assist- 
ance. The only vessel that 
tried to assist her—a barque— 
did not rush ; she just happened 
along. Probably owing to the 
fact that all this occurred before 
the era of almost universal 
radio the tale was known to 
few save those who manned 
the steamer, and later, ship- 
mates with whom they yarned 
in dog-watches, to various 
people in the Falkland Islands, 
and to the owners and under- 
writers. Neither old shipmates, 
shipwrights and other long- 
shoremen in the Falklands, nor 
owners and underwriters, use 
words like epic and Odyssey, 
but all were glad to extol a fine 
feat of seamanship. 


and a three-island ship—that is, 
with raised forecastle - head, 
bridge deck amidships, and 
poop. She was only half- 
loaded, having discharged a 
part cargo of linseed from Cal- 
cutta farther north. Much of 
the cargo left in her consisted 
of bales of gunny-bags for 
Valparaiso and Iquique. She 
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was over two feet by the 
stern. 

Although her captain —a 
short, lean, square-jawed, tight- 
lipped Scotsman —had com- 
manded sailing ships faring 
round Cape Horn this was his 
first passage through Magellan 
Strait, and after a few hours 
he liked it even less than he 
liked the Horn. He had not 
left the bridge for more than 
ten minutes at a time since his 
steamer passed the light on 
Cape Virgins and entered the 
Strait. When daylight came 
the scenery had managed to 
find, and play on, the one 
sentimental chord in his in- 
tensely, practical make-up, for 
it reminded him, in many ways, 
of the rugged grandeur of the 
misty Isle of Skye. Then he 
missed the tide at the First 
Narrows, found his steamer 
could barely stem the current, 
and had to grope with the lead 
for an anchorage in a snow- 
storm. Strong, adverse currents 
and sudden snow-squalls had 
forced him to try and anchor on 
several occasions later on, but 
he found that anchorages were 
scarce, and there were con- 
siderable distances between 
them. Even when found they 
were not necessarily safe. 

He had little appetite for 
scenic effects after that, and 
a glimpse of two of the rusty 
wrecks which line the hundreds 
of miles of foul, rocky coast-line 
left him with none at all. 
Instead he had an overwhelm- 
ing desire for the open ocean. 
Perversely the weather cleared 
when navigation had become 
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comparatively safe, in the last 
long reach when Desolation 
Island lay along the port beam. 
The sun shone brilliantly on 
grand and savage scenery. The 
monster peaks were snow- 
capped; cascades tumbled 
down the cliffs into the bays; 
glaciers descended almost to 
the sea. Scenery that rivalled 
the fjords of Norway left Cap- 
tain Bruce still unmoved, but 
his heart rejoiced when, at two 
o’clock in the afternoon, the 
Rowena passed Cape Pillar and 
headed out into the Pacific, 
where she promptly dipped her 
bows into a head swell. The 
wind howled out of the north- 
west, and as the steamer drew 
farther away from the land 
the seas came along in a 
succession of steep ridges which 
took about three knots off her 


speed, for she was by no means 
high powered. She had to be 
driven hard to make a safe 
offing. 

About half-past eight Captain 
Bruce was sitting in his cabin 
beneath the bridge, smoking 


his pipe and meditating. 
Uppermost in his thoughts was 
the triumphant one that he 
had successfully navigated the 
dreaded strait, a feat which 
even the optimistic South 
American Pilot, Part II., had 
described as “difficult and 
dangerous.” There was a long, 
tedious thresh to the north- 
west ahead of him, though. He 
thought regretfully of Smyth 
Channel, away out to star- 
board. That would have given 
him nearly four hundred miles 
of smooth water and brought 


at 
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him out at the Gulf of Pefias, 
an easy way of avoiding one 
of the most dangerous lee 
shores in the world. But to 
navigate Smyth Channel he 
would require a pilot, and the 
owners would not run to that 
expense. He had rejected the 
idea of paying a pilot out of 
his own pocket; for, being a 
stranger to the trade, he did 
not know that he could have 
squared that matter with the 
shipchandler at his first port. 
“They would easily save 
the pilotage in coal,’ Captain 
Bruce muttered between puffs. 
“T don’t believe she’s doing 
more than six knots, though I 
told the chief to drive her.” 
That the chief engineer was 
indeed trying to drive her was 
evident by the faster beat of 
the engines, but Captain Bruce 
hardly heard them. He was 
very drowsy, and intended to 
turn in as soon as his pipe was 
finished. There was no reason 
why he should not; he had 
been up on the bridge and set 
a safe course for the night, and 
he had reliable officers. His 
eyes closed, he yawned heavily, 
his head went back with a jerk, 
and the pipe fell out of his 
mouth. He bent down to pick 
it up, then sat up with another 
jerk. The engines were now 
beating at an unnatural speed ; 
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in fact they were galloping 
round at a terrific rate, jarring, 
rattling, and creating a re- 
sounding pandemonium in the 
hollowness between the steel 
walls which contained them. 

“ Racing!” Captain Bruce 
remarked, and scratched his 
head in a puzzled way. 
“They’ve no right to race 
when she’s drawing twenty feet 
aft.’ 

The noise made by the beat- 
ing of the engines died down, 
then ceased entirely. Above 
his head the engine-room tele- 
graph clanged. The voice-tube 
from the bridge to the head of 
his bunk whistled ; he withdrew 
the plug and listened. 

“They’ve rung up ‘stop’ 
from the engine-room, sir,” 
the third officer’s voice said. 

“ All right, Mr Begg ; I'll be 
up in a minute,” the captain 
answered. 

He looked at his bunk with 
a wholehearted longing, then 
purposefully stifled a heavy 
yawn. He pulled on his rubber 
sea-boots and heavy bridge- 
coat, adjusted a thick muffler 
round his neck, and opened the 
door. As he stepped outside, 
he bumped into a very white- 
faced chief engineer. 

“Captain,” the engineer 
gasped, “I’m afraid the pro- 
peller’s gone.”’ 


II. 


Up on the bridge it was 
bitterly cold. The sky was 
completely overcast, and thin 
wisps of black scud were flying 


madly across the dark grey 


cloud-mantle. Captain Bruce 
found that the Rowena had 
already lost her steerage-way, 
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and her head was paying off to 
starboard. The great, foam- 
capped, liquid ridges she had 
been plunging into were now 
running up on the port beam, 
and for a few minutes she lay 
right athwart them, wallowing 
and rolling with great violenee. 
Her head gradually paid off 
still farther, and she eventually 
took up a position stern on to 
wind and sea. Occasionally a 
wave, not quite so true as the 
others, would hit her on the 
starboard quarter and make 
her swerve a couple of points ; 
but for most of the time she 
kept dead before the wind, the 
waves running up under her 
counter giving her a long but 
not uncomfortable pitching 
movement. The high fore- 
castle-head, combined with her 
trim, seemed to act a8 a sort 
of head-sail to keep her before 
the wind, which was fortunate 
in @ way, because she was not 
fitted with sails; she had de- 
pended entirely on the power 
that had just failed her. The 
two red lights which indicated 
she was not under command 
were hoisted, and the captain 
waited patiently for the chief 
engineer’s report. 

When it came it somewhat 
resembled the curate’s egg. 
The propeller had dropped off, 
that was certain ; but evidently 
the fracture was just outside 
the stern gland in which the 
tail-shaft was jammed, and 
what little water was coming 
into the tunnel could easily be 
kept under by the pumps. 
Captain Bruce turned his at- 
tention to his own troubles. 


[Sept. 


He did not believe he had 
gained more than forty miles 
of an offing since he passed Cape 
Pillar. His steamer was drifting 
rapidly toward an utterly in- 
hospitable coast, and almost his 
only hope, a rather forlorn one, 
was to meet some steamer 
either making Magellan Strait 
or leaving it. In readiness for 
such @ meeting, he ordered the 
third officer to have a supply 
of rockets brought up to the 
chart-room, then told the chief 
officer to rouse out all hands 
and get the two lifeboats swung 
out. 

“That'll alarm them, but 
it can’t be helped,” he said 


y: 

He did not expect to reach 
the land until daylight came in 
to make conditions less terri- 
fying, but one never knew. 
Though his vessel behaved more 
comfortably when stern on to 
wind and sea, she certainly 
blew faster through the water. 
He suspected a strong easterly 
set, too. He thought of con- 
structing a sea-anchor, but 
gave up the idea; no sea- 
anchor could hold a five thou- 
sand ton steamer long against 
that wind and sea, or even 
check her drift. While the 
steward and cook put provi- 
sions, water, rum, and tobacco 
into the swung-out boats, the 
chief officer got the bower 
anchors all ready for dropping. 
Nothing more could be done ; 
the men of the watch below, 
silent and thoughtful, dispersed 
to the forecastle. As they 
passed along the fore-deck a 
great wave, which had been 
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bifurcated by the stern-post, 
foamed along both sides, reach- 
ing a8 far as the foremast in 
one great surge. A hail-squall 
swept over the vessel; it was 
no weather for boating. 

Captain Bruce stood in the 
starboard wing of the bridge, 
his teeth biting on an unlit 
cigar, and peered steadily ahead ; 
the third officer was in the 
other wing; in the centre the 
helmsman stood beside the 
useless wheel, with the light 
from the binnacle gleaming on 
his wet oilskin coat. After 
half an hour the captain went 
into the chart-room and pored 
over the outspread chart which 
lay on the table gleaming white 
under the electric light. With 
parallel rulers and dividers he 
laid off and measured the 
estimated drift since the engines 
stopped. He may have allowed 
@ pessimistic margin, but the 
dot, with a neat little circle 
round it, which he pencilled 
on the chart, with the figures 
10.50 P.M. beside it, was un- 
comfortably close to the en- 
graved, black, jagged coast-line 
of Desolation Island. The third 
officer appeared at the open 
door. 

“ The wind has shifted round 
to the north, sir,’ he said. 

The captain went out and 
looked into the binnacle ; the 
Rowena’s head, obedient to 
the wind, had swung off to 
south. Within half an hour 
the sea was running true with 
the wind again and was right 
aft. Oaptain Bruce decided he 
had waited long enough to 
make sure that the opportune 
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change of wind was not a fickle 
gust, so returned to the chart. 
Even allowing for an easterly 
set, the vessel should drift 
down clear of the land now. A 
great weariness came over him ; 
he could hardly keep his eyes 
open, and indeed one was 
already closed; he felt he 
must have some sleep, whatever 
was going to happen. 

“I’m going to lie down,” 
he told the third officer. ‘“ Tell 
the second to keep a sharp 
look-out and eall me at once if 
he sees anything.” 

Easier in his mind than he 
had been at any time since the 
accident happened, he went 
down the bridge ladder, lay 
down on his settee, and was 
asleep in two minutes. The 
second officer relieved the third 
at midnight during a stiff squall 
that lasted the best part of an 
hour. The next three hours 
were the longest and most 
monotonous he ever put in— 
up tillthen. This was going to 
be a thoroughly poisonous busi- 
ness, he reflected. He had 
nothing to do but stare around 
him; no steering to watch, 
no reading of the patent log to 
note ; the silent steamer seemed 
to be doing nothing and going 
nowhere. About half-past three 
he noticed in a drowsy sort of 
way that a black squall which 
must have been making up on 
the port bow had crept over 
the dark grey sky until its 
upper fringe reached half-way 
to the zenith. He watched it 
with someinterest ; forit seemed 
to indicate that the wind was 
coming away from the south- 
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madly, on their wild surge up 
the cliff. Although every in- 
stinct of the shipmaster re- 
belled against abandoning his 
ship the boats would have 
to be lowered in time. And 
then... 

The Rowena’s drift through 
the water, caused by the wind 
and sea, was almost parallel 
with the coast, but the current 
setting her into the bay seemed 
to have increased in strength, 
and she was approaching the 
ledge rapidly. The engineers 
had deserted the silent engine- 
room and were standing on 
the lower bridge with the second 
and third officers, waiting for 
orders to take to the boats ; 
the sailors and firemen were 
lined up on the fore-deck. 
Overhead the sky was blue, 
but the sun could not reach 
that gloomy bay. Close in- 
shore was a wildly disturbed 
riot of colours—sombre blue 
rollers with translucent green 
tops, yellow kelp, dazzling white 
surf licking up black cliffs that 
were smeared with rusty red 
stains. The noise made by 
the thundering of the rollers 
as they broke was almost 
deafening, but above it could 
be heard the raucous cries of 
thousands of sea-birds, dis- 
turbed by the close approach 
of this strange monster to their 
nesting-places. Awestruck men 
listened to the thundering and 
fancied the tremendous power 
of the combers was actually 
shaking the cliffs. They shuffled 
nervously ; they did not want 
to get too close to that hideous 
welter; when would the old 
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man give the order to lower 
away? The old man was 
leaning over the port rail of 
the bridge idly, as they thought, 
watching the antics of a huge 
waterlogged tree, with roots 
attached, which was just being 
swept up on the ledge. As he 
watched, it stopped suddenly 
and was upended. Its roots 
were raised well clear of the 
water, and a second later it 
surged, rolling over and over, 
fifty yards to seaward. Fasci- 
nated, Captain Bruce stared at 
it. It made two more attempts 
to reach the ledge, and failed ; 
it simply could not reach the 
ledge. The captain turned to 
the chief officer who was stand- 
ing by his side. 

“We'll hold on with those 
boats, mister,” he said quietly ; 
‘there’s an off-set close in- 
shore and a terrific backwash 
as well.” 

On the information supplied 
by a waterlogged tree he was 
taking a wild gamble with 
men’s lives, and he knew it; 
the shattering surf which was 
roaring on that ledge, and 
leaping high up the face of the 
cliff, would smash the stoutest 
ship to pieces in less than half 
an hour. God! would the 
old man never lower those 
boats? Now the steamer’s 
port bilge seemed to be in the 
kelp ; the spray from the cliff 
was flying all over her; the 
snow-capped mountain peak 
appeared to be straight over- 
head ; sea-birds were swooping 
round the mastheads. Men 
grabbed rails and other objects 
to brace themselves against the 
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shock of impact—but she got 
no closer. A cushion of water 
held her up as firmly as if 
she had stuck on a sandbank. 
Swish! She was flung over 
violently to starboard till she 
was almost on her beam ends, 
and the backwash swept her, 
trembling, half a cable length to 
seaward. Now the men under- 
stood, and a faint cackle that 
was meant for a cheer rose from 
parched throats on the fore- 
deck. 

Unlike the waterlogged tree, 
the Rowena was holding a lot 
of wind, and being blown to 
the southward by it, so she did 
not try to reach the ledge 
again. Her next attempt to 
strike the shore took place 
about half a mile farther south, 
where @ cascade, lined by 
stunted beech trees, tumbled 
headlong down a cleft in the 
cliffs. That time she got even 
closer to the kelp before she 
was held up, and there were 
tense moments of acute anxiety 
till the all-powerful backwash 
again swept her clear. The 
wind, blanketed by the cliffs, 
died down, and her head swung 
about aimlessly ; but the cur- 
rent, swirling round the bight 
of the bay, was now setting 
parallel with the shore, and she 
drifted along with it. She 
opened out a deep cleft, between 
towering granite precipices, 
filled with trees from which a 
chattering flock of land birds 
arose. They brought up ideas 
of human habitation, but the 
men searched for that in vain. 
The land was a rugged, wild, 
and barren waste which could 
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not support them even if they 
managed to land on it. 

The Rowena drifted along 
steadily till she was almost 
abreast of the jutting-out point 
beyond which, according to 
the chart, the land trended 
off abruptly to the south-east. 
The wind came again in fitful 
gusts, then freshened with a 
roar. She paid off before it 


‘and sailed past the point as 


if under her own power. 
There was nothing now to 
stop her southerly drift. The 
hands lost interest in the 
land ; even before their vessel 
reached the point they were 
wondering if the scanty meal 
they got at half-past six was 
meant for breakfast, or if the 
cook would go back to the 
galley and cook a real one. 
The boats were swung inboard 
and secured ; the anchors were 
hove up close into the hawse- 
pipes. A blinding snow-squall 
blew over the bridge and blotted 
out the land, the sea, and half 
the ship. 

The danger was over for the 
present ; the immediate future 
held nothing intense and mo- 
mentous. It promised cold 
discomfort, dull monotony, a 
great uncertainty, and a life 
that would consist half of 
effort, half of despair. Perhaps 
it was fitting that Captain 
Bruce was the only man on 
board who could see into it far 
enough to visualise the vast, 
storm-ridden, infinitely deso- 
late expanse of water to the 
southward of Cape Horn. And 
beyond that there lurked the 
ice-fields of the Antarctic. 
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For the next twenty-four 
hours the wind blew steadily 
from the north, giving the 
Rowena a good offing ; then it 
went back to north-west and 
freshened to a full gale. After 
three days of almost continu- 
ous rain and sleet the sky 
cleared and the sun shone; 
observations were taken for 
longitude at nine o’clock in 
the morning, and for latitude 
at noon. The noon position 
showed that the steamer was 
drifting to the south-south-east 
at the rate of forty-five miles 
@ day. On the seventh day 
after the loss of the propeller 
she was south of the latitude 
of the Horn. 

Since the land was lost sight 
of in the snow-squall nothing 
had been seen, which was not 
surprising, for they were right 
out of the track of shipping ; 
now, however, they should at 
least sight a sailing ship. Cap- 
tain Bruce hoped that, with 
luck, they might even meet a 
steamer; for he had an idea 
that the frozen -meat ships 
from New Zealand often went 
right round the Horn instead 
of through Magellan Strait. 
After another day had passed 
he was forced to give up that 
hope; they would certainly 
not pass so far to the south as 
he had reached by then. But 
what about the sailing ships ? 
He forgot that he had been out 
of sail for fifteen years, and 
during that time they had 
greatly diminished in numbers. 


A shift of wind to the south- 
west, which would have been 
@ menace when he was drifting 
along the coast of Tierra del 
Fuego, would be a godsend 
now, for it would drift his 
vessel to the eastward of the 
Horn and up into the South 
Atlantic. 

Squall succeeded squall, and 
the real fifty-feet Cape Horn 
greybeards were running up 
astern. Though the Rowena 
behaved well and, being in 
semi-ballast trim, took little 
heavy water on board, Captain 
Bruce could never quite over- 
come the nervous feeling which 
the pitch of the Horn imposes 
on even the most hard-bitten 
seaman. Of course it was 
different to the last time he 
was down there in a small 
barque, loaded to the scuppers, 
when the men were half 
drowned on deck every time 
they wore her round on to the 
other tack, and battered by 
hail, snow, or sleet every time 
they went aloft to fist the frozen 
canvas. He was in a com- 
fortable, well-found steamer 
with plenty of food and water. 
There was an abundance of 
coal for keeping good fires— 
hundreds of tons of it, in fact. 
Oh! it would be all right, all 
right ; something would turn 
up, or the wind would shift. 
The owners would be getting 
@ bit anxious, though; he was 
already five days overdue in 
Valparaiso. 

So far, all hands had been 
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wonderfully cheerful, but the 
steady north-west wind and 
continual bad weather gradu- 
ally got on their nerves. One 
evening at supper the captain 
detected the change. The 
second officer, a young man 
with nice manners, contrived 
to force a smile every time he 
was spoken to, but Mr Slater 
simply radiated gloom. Later 
on the chief engineer came up 
to the cabin under the bridge 
for his usual yarn. 

“ What’s the matter with 
you, chief,” Captain Bruce 
asked after a time. ‘ You’ve 
got a face as long as a wet 
week-end.” 

“Nothing the matter with 
me,” the chief replied dully. 
“Oh, hell!” 

He rose abruptly and left 
the cabin. Captain Bruce went 
out on to the lower bridge and 
listened. At that time in the 
second dog-watch one of the 
firemen usually played a con- 
certina; the cheery, lilting 
strains from a mouth - organ 
would come aft from the sailors’ 
forecastle ; the boatswain per- 
formed on a flute. Now the 
stricken ship was as silent as 
the grave. Captain Bruce 
smoked two pipes and did some 
hard thinking. Before he 
turned in he banged on his 
stout desk with a clenched fist. 

“No melancholy on board 
my ship, by God!” he cried 
fiercely. ‘“ No melancholy! I 
won’t have it!” 

Next morning he went out 
on deck at half-past seven. It 
was still blowing hard; there 
had been a fresh fall of snow 
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through the night, but it was 
now fair. The four men of the 
watch on deck were sheltering 
under the forecastle-head. 

“Mr Slater,” the captain 
called, “‘ come down here.” 

The chief officer came off the 
bridge and uttered a mournful 
“‘Good morning, sir,” which 
Captain Bruce ignored. 

“* What are those men doing 


. along there ? ” he barked. 


“ Nothing, sir,” the aston- 
ished officer replied. 

‘“* Nothing! Why?” 

** Well — er — there’s really 
nothing for them to do, sir.’’ 

‘* Nothing for them to do! ”’ 
the captain exploded. “ By 
God! mister, I could find 


them plenty to do, but I don’t 
intend to keep a dog and 
bark myself. Get the snow 
shovelled off the deck; your 


paint-work is filthy ; have you 
no soogi-moogi on board ? Nos. 
1 and 2 ’tween-decks are 
empty ; when the weather’s 
too bad for work on deck get 
the sides down there chipped 
and painted and the decks 
cleaned up ready for cargo. 
If I find a single idle man on 
deck after this I’ll send you to 
your room.” 

For the whole of that day 
Captain Bruce raged around 
the decks like the bucko mate 
of a ‘ Down-easter.’ The third 
officer spent the forenoon on 
the bridge sewing a new cover 
for the sounding machine with 
fingers that were almost frozen. 
The second was told that the 
chart-room was in a disgusting 
state of disorder; that the 
charts were completely muddled 
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up and every instrument re- 
quired overhauling ; some ver- 
digris on the dividers brought 
from the captain a torrent of 
invective. The chief engineer 
got a very broad hint, and 
noises that ascended from the 
engine-room and stokehold an- 
nounced a fresh burst of ac- 
tivity among engineers and 
firemen. The chief officer had 
decided to start work in No. 2 
*tween-deck, and, under his 
supervision, chipping hammers 
clanged all forenoon. He lay 
down in his bunk for his usual 
afternoon rest about twoo’clock, 
and shortly after that the noise 
of chipping became fainter. 
Captain Bruce went down into 
the ’tween-decks. He told the 
veteran beatswain, who had 
been with him for years, that 
he was a useless hoodlum and 
unfit to run a couple of orphan 
boys from a training ship. He 
lashed the men with his tongue 
till they writhed with shame 
and ground their teeth in im- 
potent anger. He took a chip- 
ping hammer and showed he 
could do more work in five 
minutes than any of them could 
do in ten. He waited until 
four o’clock when the other 
watch took over the chipping 
hammers, then started all over 
again. At a quarter to six he 
climbed up the iron ladder and 
vanished. 

“Well, gorblimey!” said 
the boatswain, who was on 
all day, as he mopped the 
perspiration from his brow 
with a sweat-rag, “’e’s gone 
balmy.” 

But Captain Bruce had not 
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gone balmy ; nor was he carry- 
ing on @ campaign of mere 
arrogance, of purposeless inter. 
fering, denouncing, and bully- 
ing. His conduct was the out- 
come of a coldly calculated plan 
conceived by 2 man who, 
though removed by authority 
from his fellows, nevertheless 
understood their lives and their 
thoughts better than they did 
themselves. He knew well that 
idleness was the worst thing 
possible for any ship’s crew. 
It had a corroding effect; in 
normal times it gave men the 
opportunity and the inclination 
to work up grievances, to growl 
glibly about injustices, in- 
equalities, and bad food; on 
occasions such as this it allowed 
their thoughts to dwell on the 
discomfort of the present and 
the apparent hopelessness of 
the future. 

To at least one other man on 
board there came understand- 
ing. After supper, and a smoke, 
the boatswain picked up his 
flute and went along to the 
sailors’ forecastle, where he 
bumped right into a deputation 
that had formed up for the 
purpose of bearding the captain 
in his cabin and telling him 
they intended to do no more 
useless work on board a vessel 
that would probably never see 
port again, anyhow. 

“Hold on a minit,” the 
boatswain said. ‘“‘ You don’t 
want to work ; is that it? ”’ 

“ 'Yers,” the leader of the 
deputation, a young sea-lawyer 
and semi-professional agitator 
from Tower Hill, replied. 

“Well, supposin’ the old 
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man says that after this he 
won’t let you work.” 

“ That’ll just suit me fine,” 
said the sea-lawyer. 

“Oh, you,” the boatswain 
grunted, “the only times you 
ever worked in your life, up 
till this afternoon, was when 
you was doin’ hard labour in 
jail. Did they give you tobacco 
there ? ” 

“ T ain’t never bin in jail.” . 

“Don’t try any of your 
damned lies on me,’’ the boat- 
swain retorted. ‘“ Did they give 
you tobacco in jail ? ” 

6c No.” 

“ Yowll be used to doin’ 
without it, then,” the boat- 
swain said. He turned to the 
others. “ Supposin’ the old 


man says,’ he continued, and 
proceeded to exaggerate the 
captain’s slight Scottish accent, 


“ verra weel, ma men, ye’ll get 
nae mair work, an’ ah’m sorry 
to say the tobacco’s finished.” 

‘“‘ But there’s plenty tobacco 
aboard ; the stooard told me,” 
&® man said. 

“ Yes, but it may be finished 
as far a8 yow’re concerned. 
Wot’ll happen then? On 
Saturday night you’ll be on 
your knees outside his cabin 
like a lot o’ bleedin’ coolie 
pilgrims on their prayin’ mats.” 

Mackay, the oldest able sea- 
man, was making his first 
voyage in steam. He was a 
sailmaker by ‘tred’—as he 
called it—but a scarcity of 
sailing ships from his native 
Clyde had driven him to sign 
on the Rowena’s articles as an 
A.B. He plumped down on 
his sea-chest. 
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“This deputation’s aff,” he 
said deliberately. ‘ Ah’ve been 
withoot work, or tobacco, in 
the old Hawkhill a hundred an’ 
seventy-nine days from ’Frisco 
tae Queenstown, for orders. 
Nae mair suckin’ at an empty 
pipe or smokin’ oakum an’ 
dried tea leaves for me.” 

“Wot the ’ell’s the matter 
with a spell o’ chippin’ in the 
*tween-decks, anyhow?” an- 
other man said. “ It’s warmer 
down there than on deck, ain’t 
it?” 

“Too true, ole son,” the 
boatswain agreed. “¢ Hre, 
Binks, get out yer mouth- 
organ.” 

About nine o’clock the cap- 
tain went on the bridge. There 
had been another fall of snow, 
but the sky was clear again and 
some stars were shining, the 
first they had seen for days. 
The horizon was hazy and 
uncertain, though, so that 
observations for latitude and 
longitude were out of the 
question. The temperature was 
well below freezing-point ; the 
funnel, with its guys, the venti- 
lators, the masts, and the 
rigging were encrusted with 
snow. Like a great white 
wraith the Rowena plunged 
monotonously — stern rising, 
bow dipping ; bow rising, stern 
dipping—as she had plunged 
for days on end at the behest 
of the great, grey rollers. In 
all that greyness and whiteness 
there were but two vivid spots 
of colour, the red lights swing- 
ing overhead. On the bridge 
the snow was like a soft carpet, 
and the captain got within 
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three feet of the third officer 
without disturbing him. The 
boy was not asleep—Captain 
Bruce could see his open eyes 
—but the collar of his bridge 
coat was drawn up over his 
ears and his chin was sunk on 
his chest. 

“Have you taken an azi- 
muth, Mr Begg ? ” the captain 
asked sternly. 

The third officer sprang to 
attention. 

“An azimuth, 
faltered. 

“T said an azimuth. Do 
you think you’re stuck up here 
a8 a damned ornament? Get 
an azimuth at once and enter 
it in the book.” 

Having delivered that order, 
Captain Bruce left the bridge. 
Miserably, for he was a sensi- 
tive as well as a conscientious 
young officer, Mr Begg, with 
fumbling fingers, adjusted the 
azimuth mirror to the standard 
compass, took a bearing of 
Canopus, and went into the 
chart-room to work it out. He 
took down the azimuth book 
from a shelf and entered the 
compass error, noting that the 
last entry had been made when 
they were running in to make 
Cape Virgins. The utter futility 
of what he was doing suddenly 
overwhelmed him. He had 
just time to close the chart- 
room door; then he subsided 
on to the settee and cried like 
a baby. 

When Captain Bruce entered 
his cabin he left his autocratic 
mood and bucko ways on the 
doorstep. He sunk into his 
chair, a humble, almost a 


sir?’ he 
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broken man. This was his bad 
hour. It was just about this 
time every evening that he 
missed the beat of the engines, 
and was almost overcome by 
the feeling that he had under 
him a dead thing—an inert 
mass of steel frames, plating, 
and useless machinery—being 
blown about willy-nilly, far 
from human aid or ken. He 
was so long overdue now that 
they would be thinking of 
sending something out to find 
him ; but the searchers would 
probably go poking around 
the coast of Chile between Cape 
Pillar and the Gulf of Pefias, 
for who would think of looking 
on the fringe of the Antarctic 
ice for a vessel that had re- 
ported at Puenta Arenas when 
passing through the Strait of 
Magellan, bound to Valparaiso ? 

Assuredly the ice could not 
be far away now. All day, in 
the intervals between playing 
the bucko, he had been surrep- 
titiously looking out for small 
floes that might have broken 
away from the main body. 
He had no delusions about what 
would happen when he met it. 
There would be no backwash 
to help him. The ice-field 
would reach out, draw the 
Rowena into its embrace, and 
crush her like an egg-shell ; 
for she was no whaler or explor- 
ing vessel, built to stand the 
intense pressure of inward 
crushing stresses. Oh, well! 
in the morning the men would 
carry on with the job of getting 
the ’*tween-decks ready for the 
next cargo—and he would see 
that they did it! 
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Next forenoon, while the 
chipping hammers  clanged 
merrily, Captain Bruce and the 
carpenter, for some obscure 
reason, were taking measure- 
ments of the masts from the 
eyes of the rigging down to the 
heels of the derricks, and also 
of the derricks themselves. The 
third officer put down the 
canvas cover he was sewing, 
stretched himself stiffly, and 
walked across to the port wing 
of the bridge. For a minute 
he stood as if transfixed, then 
he went headlong down the 
bridge ladder, ran along the 
lower bridge, and burst on the 
captain who was on the after- 
deck jotting down figures in a 
notebook. 


““There’s a barque on the 
port quarter making under 
our stern, sir,” the officer 
gasped. 

Cramming the notebook into 


his pocket, Oaptain Bruce 
hurried along to the bridge. 
A large slate-coloured barque, 
close-hauled on the starboard 
tack and with the red ensign 
flying at her peak, was heading 
almost straight for the Rowena. 
She was not being over-driven ; 
though the wind had moderated, 
she was only under two head- 
sails, foresail, upper and lower 
topsails, and spanker. A string 
of variegated bunting crawled 
up to her gaff-end. The captain 
read the flags and told the third 
officer to turn up the hoist in 
the signal book. 

“¢Can I render you any 
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assistance?’ sir,” Mr Begg 
reported. 

“‘ Hoist the answering pen- 
nant, then turn up, ‘ Yes; 
heave-to and I will send a 
boat,’ ’”’? Captain Bruce said. 
He took a megaphone from the 
chart-room and pointed it down 
the half-open hatchway of No. 
2 hold. ‘Mr Slater, call all 
hands and clear away the 
starboard lifeboat,’ he yelled. 

The red-and-white answering 
pennant went up to the barque’s 
peak, and the atmosphere on 
board the Rowena became elec- 
trified. Men, frantic with ex- 
citement, were tearing off the 
boat-cover, tightening up falls, 
and hauling on davit guys. 
The barque surged steadily 
toward them and, when less 
than a cable-length away on 
the quarter, her main topsails 
were backed and she gradually 
lost her way. Maraca was the 
name on the bow. 

“T’ll take the third officer 
and four good men,” the cap- 
tain shouted. ‘ Let them get 
their oilskins and lifebelts on.” 

Swinging wildly in the tackles 
the boat was pushed out till 
the davit-heads plumbed the 
sea. The captain, the third 
officer, and the selected men 
clambered into her. 

‘“* Lower away !’’ the captain 
ordered from the stern-sheets. 

Block sheaves whirred as the 
falls rattled round them. A 
wave came surging forward 
along the steamer’s side and 
picked up the boat on its 

N 
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foaming crest. It had been 
impossible to make a lee. 

“Let go the falls, quick!” 
the captain yelled. 

Now the sheaves whirred 
madly and the falls raced round 
them at sufficient speed to keep 
the boat water-borne. Dizzily 
she sank down till those in her 
could see half the steamer’s 
pink boot-topping, then surged 
upward again. 

“ Let go the painter! push 
her bow off! backwater star- 
board, pull port !” 

Almost before the men 
realised they had left their 
solid steamer they were tugging 
clumsily at the great, heavy 
oars. The boat was turned 
round and headed for the 
barque which lay across the 
seas, rolling sluggishly. They 
approached her slowly; for 
half the time they were climb- 
ing the steep slopes of the 
Cape Horn swell, and when 
dropping down the reverse sides 
they could hardly pull on the 
oars for dizziness. Once under 
the barque’s lee it was better, 
and they pulled steadily for the 
pilot ladder which had been 
dropped over amidships. Cap- 
tain Bruce’s thoughts winged 
back through the past to the 
time, fifteen years ago, when 
he had commanded just such 
a barque. How familiar every- 
thing was! Shrouds and back- 
stays for twenty feet above the 
rail were coated with ice and 
swollen to a diameter of six 
inches where sprays had lashed 
them and gradually frozen. 
The lower ratlines were solid 
bars of ice. Lean, hungry- 
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looking men, clad in yellow 
oilskins, lined the bulwark ; 
the man at the wheel, blue with 
cold, had his head half-turned 
from the wind; the captain, 
in long black rubber coat and 
thigh gum-boots, was leaning 
over the rail at the break of 
the poop. The barque was 
heeling over towards them, and 
he could see the main-deck 
planking, blanched with the 
scouring of the sea. The cook, 
smoking a pipe, was framed in 
the door of the galley; the 
smoke from its small funnel 
was blowing straight down into 
the water to leeward. It was 
Wednesday; on top of the 
range greasy lumps of salt 
pork would be simmering in a 
large copper filled with pea- 
soup. The end of the lee main- 
brace was hove into the boat 
which came to rest alongside 
the pilot ladder. 

“Come right up, captain!” 
the man at the break of the 
poop shouted. 

“You can come aboard, Mr 
Begg, but leave two men in 
the boat to fend her off,” 
Captain Bruce said. 

He skipped nimbly up the 
three or four steps of the rope 
ladder, swung himself over the 
topgallant rail, and made his 
way aft along the leaning deck. 
He reached the break of the 
poop, crossed to windward as 
became the master of a vessel, 
and climbed the weather ladder. 
He was welcomed by a man of 
middle age who gave his name 
as Judson. 

“Come down below, cap- 
tain.” 
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No daylight penetrated the 
small cabin, for the skylight 
cover was on, but the swinging 
lamp over the table was still 
lit. At the forward end a coal 
fire was burning in a grate. 

“Have a drink, captain ? ”’ 
the master of the barque said. 

‘“‘ Later on, thank you, cap- 
tain; let’s get to business 
first,” Captain Bruce answered 
briskly. ‘“‘I want you to run 
back to Port Stanley and report 
my position to my owners.’’ 

6“ What ? ” 

Captain Bruce repeated his 
suggestion. He had already 
summed up the man in front 
of him and formed the opinion, 
which he subsequently found 
to be correct, that in spite of 
his years, this was Judson’s 
first voyage in command. So 
much the better. An ex- 
perienced shipmaster. might 
have been difficult, a young 
and bumptious one impossible ; 
sure of his own strength of 
character Captain Bruce felt he 
could dominate this one. 

“But I’m more than half- 
way round the Horn,” Captain 
Judson pleaded. “ A shift of 
wind to the sou’-west now and 
I would likely go up clear on 
the other tack. Then I could 
report you at Talcahuano—lI’m 
bound for there anyhow—and 
the Chilean Navy would send 
something out after you.” 

‘“* My owners will see to that 
if you cable them from Port 
Stanley. My God! man, 
there’s no time to waste. We 
must be close to the ice now, 
and the wind might not shift 
into the sou’-west for weeks. 
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I may have to abandon ship 
and take to the boats, and a 
thin time we would have hang- 
ing around the edge of the ice- 
field while you were trying to 
get to Taleahuano.”’ 

“Wouldn’t it be best to 
abandon her now?” Captain 
Judson suggested weakly. 

Captain Bruce’s piercing grey 
eyes sought the rather shifty 
ones of the other shipmaster 
and held them. 

** Would you abandon her ? ” 
he asked. 

“ Well—er—no, I 
not.” 

‘* Now, look here; I make 
our position, roughly, sixty- 
two degrees south, sixty-nine 
west. You’re too far to the 
south’ard now; you’ll have to 
go on the other tack soon and 
stand back to the north-east. 
Well, when you go about all 
you’ve got to do is keep her 
off a point and give her sail. 
You'll make Port Stanley in 
less than four days.” 

“Then T’ll have to start 
beating round the Horn all 
over again, and I’ve been at it 
now for nearly three weeks. 
What’ll my crew think ? ”’ 

‘“* Captain, when I was master 
of a West Coast barque trading 
round the Horn, I didn’t care 
@ damn what my crew 
thought,” Captain Bruce de- 
clared acidly. 

Captain Judson flushed. He 
felt he was being browbeaten, 
but did not know how to 
avoid it. 

“Then there’s my owner,’ 
he said lamely. 

“Ah! that’s a different 


suppose 
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matter. I’m prepared to give 
your owner the equivalent of 
a bond for fifteen hundred 
pounds if you deviate from 
your voyage, put back to Port 
Stanley,andreport me. There’ll 
be a commission for you out of 
that; damn it, man, it’s as 
good as a salvage case, and 
no risk.’ 

“Tl do it, captain,” the 
master of the Maraca declared. 
“ Have a drink now ? ” 

Five minutes sufficed to draw 
up the necessary document and 
sign it. The two shipmasters 
went up to the poop. 

“Loose the  t’gallants’ls, 
mister,” Captain Judson 
shouted to the mate. 

There was no immediate 
response to the order, but after 
the mate had repeated it twice 
two hands leisurely made for 
the weather rigging. From the 
main-deck sullen faces were 
scowling up at the poop. The 
Rowena was a considerable dis- 
tance away; in her half-laden 
condition she had drifted faster 
than the deep-loaded barque. 
It was little wonder she had 
reached so far south. 

“Hold on for a little, cap- 
tain ; I’ll run down close under 
your stern,” Captain Judson 
said. ‘ Lee main brace ! ” 

The Maraca’s topsails were 
filed with wind, and she 
gathered way with the Rowena’s 
boat towing alongside. When 
close to-the steamer the two 
shipmasters shook hands, and 
Captain Bruce got into his 
boat, sheered off, and let go. 
The crew of the barque manned 
the main topgallant halliards, 
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and the yard went aloft. From 
the tossing boat they could 
hear no chanty, not even work- 
ing cries. The barque’s hands 
were ominously silent. Run- 
ning before the sea, the boat 
closed quickly on the pitching 
steamer, and those in her found 
that the approach to her side 
which they were dreading had 
been made comparatively easy. 
Oil had been poured overboard, 
copiously, for their reception. 
The boat was hoisted to the 
davit-heads and those who had 
manned her thankfully got out. 

“ The captain of that barque 
is going to have trouble, sir,” 
the third officer said when he 
got Captain Bruce alone. 

‘“* How do you mean ? ” 

“The steward must have 
been snooping around while 
you were talking to the captain, 
sir. He came out on deck when 
I was yarning with the two 
mates and went for’a’d. The 
next thing we heard was some 
of the men saying they weren’t 
going back round the Horn to 
lose all the westing they had 
made when you could easily 
abandon the steamboat.” 

“ T wish I was master of that 
barque, Mr Begg; by God! 
I'd fix ’°em!” Captain Bruce 
growled. 

“By God! you would!” 
Mr Begg said—to himself. 

Ten minutes later the Maraca 
wore round on to the other 
tack and, sailing with the wind 
@ point free, went off to the 
north-east. The wind freshened 
and she heeled over to it till 
her lee scuppers were under, 
her towering spread of canvas 
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angling well away from the 
wind. Then a black squall 
howled over her, and before 


That evening the wind shifted 
to the south-west. Captain 
Bruce was in the chart-room 
drawing plans on the back of 
an old chart when the second 
officer came in at the end of 
his watch—four o’clock—to 
write up the scrap log. The 
captain glanced up and saw 
him adjusting the vernier of 
the mercurial barometer. 

“Stil falling?’ Captain 
Bruce asked casually. 

“No, sir; it’s been steady 
since two o’clock. Now it’s 
rising.’’ 

“ Rising ! ” 

Captain Bruce went out on to 
the bridge and looked round. 
The wind had died right down ; 
for the first time since the 
Rowena passed Cape Pillar there 
was almost a dead calm. 
Vapour-laden clouds seemed to 
rest on the trucks and sleet 
was falling heavily and per- 
pendicularly. The sound of 
the chipping hammers in No. 2 
*tween-decks was muffled, for 
all the hatch covers were on 
except one, and it was propped 
up at the after-end with the 
tarpaulin spread over it like a 
tent. The hands were working 
by the light of an electric 
cluster which shone up through 
the opening. The sleet slanted 
to a light breeze coming from 
the starboard beam. ‘There 
was a clearing in the sky out 
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she disappeared into it Captain 
Bruce saw her topgallant sails 
being clewed up again. 


to the south-west, a clearing— 
fringed by jagged, black clouds 
—that resembled a gigantic, 
grey, metallic moon that had 
half-risen above the horizon. 
The clearing grew and spread 
over the sky, driving the clouds 
before it ; then with a roar that 
drowned the sound of the chip- 
ping hammers and every other 
sound on board, the wind from 
its new direction struck the 
Rowena. The long-hoped-for 
shift had come. 

The steamer did not hesitate 
for a moment. As if she had 
ample steerage-way and was 
swinging under starboard helm, 
she paid off before the wind 
until she was heading north- 
east, then steadied herself. It 
was beautifully done; for a 
minute Captain Bruce stood 
admiring his vessel’s docility, 
then he made a grab at the iron 
rail and held on grimly. The 
swell was still running from the 
north-west, hitting the Rowena 
on the port beam and causing 
her to roll to an angle of forty 
degrees each way. The chief 
officer staggered on to the 
bridge. 

‘“¢ Mr Slater, call the hands up 
from below and get the hatch 
battened down; we’re in for 
® particularly dirty night,” the 
captain told him. 

By six o’clock the sea was 
running true with the wind 
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again, helping the ever-increas- 
ing gale to drive the vessel 
away from the vicinity of the 
dreaded ice-fields. Supper that 
evening was a cheerier meal. 
There was much to talk about 
—the meeting with the barque, 
the opportune shift of wind. 
Captain Bruce asked the chief 
officer to let him have the 
cargo manifest. Rather mysti- 
fied by such a request Mr Slater 
did so, then went on the bridge 
to relieve the third officer. A 
strong gale was now howling 
and a terrific sea running. 
With the wind coming straight 
off the ice it was bitterly cold ; 
between biting hail - squalls 
frosty-looking stars were shin- 
ing in the sky’s clear patches. 
Mr Slater got_ some shelter in 
front of the chart-room where 
he steadied himself against the 
lurches, and beat his arms 
across his chest to restore the 
circulation to his numbed 
hands. A figure approached 
him, and the boatswain shouted 
in his ear— 

“A gentleman to see ye, 
sir.” 

“ A what ? ” the chief officer 
bawled back. 

“A gentleman by the name 
0’ Mackay, from Glasgow.” 

“What the hell does he 
want ? ” 

“Something important, he 
says, sir; I think ye’d better 
see *im.” 

The boatswain went away, 
then reappeared on the bridge 
leading Mackay by the arm, 
probably with the intention of 
giving the able seaman courage. 
Mackay’s yoice was by no 
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means a8 strong as his accent, 
and Mr Slater had considerable 
difficulty in understanding. 

“ Come into the chart-room,” 
he shouted impatiently. ‘“ Now, 
what is it ?”’ 

“ Ah’m @ sailmaker t’ tred, 
sir, an’ ah’m thinkin’ it’s aboot 
time we made a suit o’ sails for 
this ship,’’ Mackay said. 

“ You’d better think again,” 
Mr Slater answered with pon- 
derous sarcasm. ‘“ There’s ex- 
actly half a bolt of canvas on 
board.” 

“ There’s thoosands o’ bales 
o’ gunny-bags aboard,” Mackay 
retorted. 

“ Gunny-bags! sails out of 
gunny-bags!”’ the astonished 
officer cried. ‘“ Is that possible, 
bo’s’n ? ” 

“Sure!” the boatswain re- 
plied. “The single bottom’s 
of ’em’ll bear the weight of a 
couple o’ hundredweights 0’ 
saltpetre, and they’d be double 
strength in the sail cloths.” 

“ An’, a8 ah wis sayin’,” 
Mackay continued, “ah’m a 
sailmaker t’ tred, an’ ah’ll 
draw oot the plans doon in the 
*tween-decks —ony shape ye 
like.” 

“Very well, Mackay, I'll 
think it over,” the chief officer 
said importantly. ‘“ That’ll do 
just now.”’ 

Mr Slater resumed his vigil 
under the lee of the chart- 
room. He could hardly restrain 
himself from dashing down the 
bridge ladder and bursting in 
on the captain with the sug- 
gestion that they should make 
sails, but the knowledge that 
the martinet’s first words would 
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probably be “ Who’s on the in. At six o’clock tomorrow 


bridge ?”’ kept him in check. 
Never mind ! eight bells would 
come soon, and his relief by 
the third officer; then he 
would have his wonderful five 
minutes in the captain’s cabin. 
His next visitor was Captain 
Bruce himself. 

“Come into the chart-room, 
Mr Slater,” the captain shouted 
through the gale. “I see by 
the manifest that there are two 
hundred sacks of sewing twine 
amongst the cargo,” he con- 
tinued when they got into 
shelter. ‘“‘ Are they handy ? ”’ 

“Yes, sir; they’re in the 
square of No. 2 hatch.” 

“Very good! From eight 
o’clock until further notice the 
second and third officers will 
keep watch and watch, and 
the most useless of the hands 
will go on as night-watchmen. 
The others will have all night 


moming we 
sails.” 

“ Out of gunny-bags, sir?” 

“ Out of gunny-bags ! ” 

“« Tt’s strange, sir, I had just 
thought of that myself,” the 
rather crestfallen officer re- 
marked. 

“H’m! it’s a pity you 
didn’t think of it sooner, mister ; 
we might have had them ready 
and not wasted at least two 
days strong fair wind,’’ Captain 
Bruce answered drily. 

“ We have a sailmaker in the 
foe’s’le, sir—that man Mackay. 
He could draw out the plans for 
you.” 

“The plans are drawn to 
scale on paper already, Mr 
Slater,” the captain said. 


staré making 


“ Break out fifty bales of 
gunnies and get up the sewing 


twine first thing in the morn- 
ing.” 


VI. 


The captain need not have 
regretted the delay in getting 
the sails made ; for during the 
next two days nothing but a 
storm sail of good No. 0 canvas 
would have stood. The wind 
increased till it blew a full 
gale, the fiercest they had ex- 
perienced since their wanderings 
began. It shrieked from out 
of the south-west with wild 
abandon, making a weird din 
in the scanty rigging and bring- 
ing with it furious squalls of 
hail and snow. The monster 
combers, with crests of boiling 
surf, swept up behind the 


steamer, each one as it towered 
high above her stern carrying 
with it a threat to crash on 
board, overwhelm, and swamp 
her. That night it was well for 
the Rowena that she was only 
half-loaded. Waves that would 
have rolled green over a deeply 
laden vessel and punished her 
so severely that she might well 
have foundered, split and 
foamed along the Rowena’s 
sides as her stern rose gallantly 
to meet them, or broke half- 
heartedly over her after-deck. 

By midnight it was blowing 
a hurricane, and the fury of 
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the irresistible blasts was cut- 
ting the tops off the greybeards 
and flinging them in spray half- 
way up the funnel. The sea 
smoked, and the spume flew 
above it like steam. There 
seemed to be a new driving force 
and purpose in the running seas, 
and occasionally one hit the 
vessel’s counter a vicious blow 
that jarred her fore and aft and 
made her reel in a sickening 
fashion. The stern of a steamer 
is not the part that a ship- 
master would willingly present 
to a constant procession of 
heavy seas, for the propeller 
and rudder are her two most 
vulnerable possessions. The 
Rowena’s propeller lay hundreds 
of fathoms deep at the bottom 
of the Pacific, but the rudder 
was still there-and might yet 
be badly wanted. Captain 
Bruce remained on the bridge 
till one o’clock in the morning, 
but it was the same old story— 
he could do nothing. He turned 
into his bunk and slept fitfully. 
He was up to see the dawn 
break, wild and stormy, and 
the daylight spreading over the 
waste of white-capped ridges ; 
but the fore-deck kept remark- 
ably free of heavy water, and 
he decided it was safe to take 
off two hatch covers from each 
of the forward hatches. At six 
o’clock the chief officer led the 
hands below. 

At seven o’clock Captain 
Bruce, alert and eager in spite 
of half a night’s vigil, went 
down into No. 2 ’tween-decks. 
He was armed with chalk, a 
fifty-feet tape-line, and his 
precious plans. The men had 
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got up the bales of gunny-bags 
from the lower hold and were 
opening them out. The hatch 
over the lower hold had been 
replaced, and it was that part 
of the ’tween-deck the captain 
selected for his sail-loft. Under 
the glare of the electric light 
cluster he drew on the iron 
deck, with his chalk, a large 
triangle with its apex out in the 
port wing and its base close to 
the starboard stringers. His 
plan was a simple one. The 
Rowena had three derricks to 
each of her two masts; Nos. 
2 and 3 holds each had two, 
Nos. 1 and 4 had one apiece. 
For the time being he intended 
to ignore the single ones, though 
later he might use the after 
one for setting a trysail if he 
found his steamer would steer 
with the wind out on the 
quarter. Leaving the derricks 
in their horizontal positions he 
would guy them right out over 
the sides, at right angles to the 
masts, and attach the clews 
of the sails to them. The 
heads of the triangular-shaped 
sails would be hauled up to the 
mastheads, close under the eyes 
of the rigging. 

The triangle drawn, Captain 
Bruce took Mackay to help 
him to chalk the parallel lines 
of the cloths, and for the first 
time the sailmaker realised that 
the three straight lines he saw 
on the deck were supposed to 
represent the outline of a sail. 
He nearly had a fit ; there was 
neither gore in the leaches nor 
roach in the foot. His attitude 
toward the plan was such that 
the captain decided he would 
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be impossible to work with, 
and the sooner he was put on 
a8 night-watchman, and so got 
rid of, the better. But second, 
and sounder, thoughts pre- 
vailed. The very earnestness 
of the man won his captain 
over. Mackay was no ob- 
structionist ; it was just that 
his simple soul revolted at this 
mutilation of his art. Captain 
Bruce took him along to the 
fore-part of the ’tween-deck, 
clear of the glare of the electric 
light. 

‘* Now, look here, Mackay,’ 
the captain said, “ if I gave you 
complete charge of this job 
how long would it take you to 
turn me out a jib - headed 
fores’1 ? ” 

Mackay pondered for fully 
two minutes. 

“ Wi’ the crowd a’ve got 
here—six days, sir,” he an- 
swered. 

“That’s just the trouble ; 
we can’t afford six days. That 
sail is going aloft to the fore- 
mast head the day after to- 
morrow, and there’s another 
going up the main shortly 
after. Looks don’t matter ; 
I want something, in a hurry, 
to push the ship along.” 

‘But surely, sir, you'll let 
me pit roach in the foot of it,” 
Mackay said through trembling 
lips. 

“ Look at the trouble we’ll 
have with the roping if we give 
it roach.” 

‘“T'll sew on all the ropin’ 
masel’, sir, if I have to work 
a’ nicht,” Mackay pleaded. 

The captain gave in, and the 
sailmaking proceeded. Outside, 
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the gale howled and hail 
scourged the solitary officer 
on deck, but down in the 
lurching, heaving ’tween-decks 
men worked like beavers. Six 
firemen came down to lend a 
hand. There was no time to 
instruct them in the art of 
using a palm and needle, even 
if spare ones had been available ; 
but with sacking needles they 


. Stitched gunny-bags together 


to form lengths of sail-cloths. 
To begin with, they nearly 
broke Mackay’s heart. One 
hundred and thirty stitches to 
a yard of seam should be the 
average in making a new sail, 
he declared, and these coal- 
heavers were putting in home- 
ward-bound stitches an inch 
long. On the other hand, he 
had to admit, philosophically, 
that if the sail were being made 
of canvas, firemen could not 
be expected to sew at all. The 
excessive pitching motion made 
the work more difficult. A 
man sitting on the deck with 
bags across his knees, and 
struggling to retain his balance, 
could hardly be accurate. The 
unhandy pricked their fingers, 
and some of the sacks were 
sprinkled with blood. Angry 
waves leapt against the steel 
walls of the workshop, as if 
afraid they were about to be 
robbed of their prey. 

By eleven o’clock the fore- 
Sail was taking shape. Captain 
Bruce and Mackay went down 
No. 1 ’tween-decks to lay the 
foundation of a mainsail, while 
the chief officer remained to 
supervise the work in No. 2. 
Mr Slater discovered he had 
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an extra hand. The second 
officer, who apparently did not 
want his afternoon watch below, 
had joined in unobtrusively 
and was wielding a skilful palm 
and needle. Before the work 
ceased at six o’clock and the 
hatches were put on for the 
night, Captain Bruce visited 
No. 2 ’tween-decks, gazed at 
the rapidly increasing area of 
stitched gunny-bags, and de- 
cided it was beginning to look 
like a foresail. The conver- 
sation that night was all about 
sailmaking; about seaming, 
tabling, roping, and working 
cringles. 

“ Are you going to fit reef 
points, sir?” the chief officer 
asked. 

“No necessity, Mr Slater ; 
those sails will blow away long 
before any damage can be done 
to masts and rigging. Once 
they’re up they’ll stay up till 
they do blow away, or a head- 
wind comes—and pray God 
that won’t be for a week at 
least. We'll fit downhauls to 
the heads of them, though.” 

By next morning the wind 
had moderated slightly and 
there was less weight in the 
following seas. Captain Bruce 
had a dreamless sleep and was 
the first man down in the 
*tween-decks at six o’clock. 
By the middle of the forenoon 
the foresail was far enough 
advanced for the tabling—that 
is, the doubling in of the edges 
—to be carried out, and after 
dinner Mackay began the most 
difficult operation of all, the 
sewing on of the bolt-ropes. 
The captain himself and a 
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Norwegian sailor lent a hand, 
while the others sewed steadily 
at the seams, and during the 
afternoon it looked as if the 
foresail would be finished be- 
fore it was time to cease work. 
All hands were brought along 
and a race against time ensued ; 
but when six o’clock came there 
still remained half an hour’s 
work. 

“ Four bells, sir,’”’ the chief 
officer reported regretfully. 

“ Bad luck ! ” Captain Bruce 
said. ‘We'll finish it and get 
it bent in the morning—weather 
permitting.” 

“We'll work right on and 
finish it now, sir,” the boat- 
swain declared stoutly. 

A subdued protest by the 
sea-lawyer from Tower Hill was 
cut short by a swipe on the 
nose from the boatswain, and 
more blood dripped on to the 
sail. The work went on. The 
sail was finished to the captain’s 
satisfaction, except that Mac- 
kay was working at the last 
cringle—the one in the head. 
The hands got hold of the foot 
of the sail and rolled it up 
neatly. As they rolled toward 
the head of it and got close to 
Mackay they saw that the sail- 
maker was working feverishly, 
the perspiration dripping from 
him. He had finished splicing 
the cringle and was just placing 
it over the setting fid. With 
a heavy mallet he beat the 
cringle down the fid some 
little distance below the mark 
which showed the full size of 
the galvanised iron thimble, 
thus allowing for shrinkage. 
He capsized the fid and knocked 
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the ecringle off it with the 
mallet. With a lightning-like 
movement he placed the 
thimble on the cringle, which 
was now lying on the deck, 
hit it a powerful and triumphant 
blow with the large end of the 
fid and drove it into position 
for the cringle to shrink round 
it. The foresail was ready. 
They completed the rolling 


of the sail and tied ropeyarn - 
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stops at intervals along it, 
then made for the ladder and 
climbed up on deck. In the 
darkening the hatch covers 
were put on and the tarpaulins 
replaced. Just as the last 
wedges were being driven in 
the steward came along the 
fore-deck. His voice was 
raucous, but the message it 
conveyed was sweet. 
““ Grog, oh!’ he shouted. 


vil. 


Captain Bruce did not sleep 
so well that night. The weather 
had still further improved, but 
he was wondering and worry- 
ing. It would require almost 
a gale of wind to shift his 
vessel with the sails he was 
fitting, but what about sails 
made of gunny-bags in a gale ? 
Would they stand when set ? 
Would they do any good if they 
did stand? ‘Those were ques- 
tions that only the setting of 
the sails could answer, but he 
pondered over them half the 
night. 

He was on the bridge at the 
first streak of dawn. The 
wind blew bitterly cold from a 
clear sky, but there was a 
little less weight in it than there 
had been even the night before. 
He watched the men streaming 
out of the forecastle, taking 
off the hatch covers and going 
down into the ’tween-decks to 
pass up the foresail; then he 
went into the chart-room to 
see what the third officer had 
written about the wind in the 
log. “ Wind 8.W., force 7,” 


he read. Force seven in 
Beaufort’s scale! ‘“* Moderate 
gale to which jibs, topsails, 
etc., would be carried!’ Yes, 
that would be about it, he 
thought. 

“ Carry on and get the sail 
bent, Mr Slater!” he shouted 
confidently. 

The seventy -feet -long roll 
was brought up through the 
opening in the hatchway, taken 
along to the fore-part of the 
foremast, and an end of it 
passed over No. 1 derrick, 
which rested, horizontally, in 
its crutch. Its topping lift 
had been taken off and was 
now shackled to the thimble 
in the head of the sail to act as 
halliards. The clews were 
hauled out to the ends of the 
other derricks with earings, 
and secured. The derricks were 
then, by means of their guys, 
rigged out till they were almost 
at right angles to the fore and 
aft line, and extended well 
outboard, thus stretching the 
rolled up sail till it was taut. 
Steam from the donkey boiler 
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had been ordered for the 
winches on the fore-deck and 
the steering gear. The topping 
lift which served as halliards 
was taken to a winch and the 
ropeyarn stops were cut. All 
was ready. 

Captain Bruce stood on the 
bridge with the third officer, 
who had just tried the steering 
gear over both ways. Mr Slater 
ordered the winchman to heave 
away; the winch rattled and 
the head of the sail crept up the 
fore-part of the mast. It as- 
cended steadily until half-way 
up, when, with an ever-increas- 
ing area presenting itself to 
the wind, the sail took charge. 
With a wild fluttering, as if 
eager to be free, it unrolled itself, 
and in five secqgnds was balloon- 
ing forward, hard against the 
forestay. But there never was 
an easier sail to set. There were 
no sheets to attend to, no gear 
to get foul; the winch had 
simply to keep on heaving until 
the leaches straightened. Up 
and up the head went, gradu- 
ally taking the belly out of the 
sail, and now Captain Bruce’s 
main anxiety was that the 
chief officer, in an excess of 
zeal, might overdo the heaving 
and burst the bolt-ropes. The 
derrick - heads were already 
straining at the tackles which 
held them down to the rails 
when two dozen expectant eyes 
saw Mr Slater’s hand fly up- 
ward in a signal to stop the 
winch. The foresail was set. 

With an emotion he could 
hardly have described Captain 
Bruce surveyed it. Certainly 
no first-class firm of sailmakers 
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would have owned up to it. 
In some places daylight could 
be seen between the firemen’s 
homeward-bound stitches; it 
was baggy in parts, ragged in 
others, and he blushed to think 
what it would have looked like 
had Mackay not insisted on 
putting roach, or curve, in the 
foot of it—but, by God! it 
was full of wind and drawing 
joyously. He walked to the 
starboard wing of the bridge 
and looked down into the 
water ; in the hollows between 
the seas flecks of foam were 
drifting aft; the steamer was 
already gathering headway. 

“Put the helm hard-a-port, 
Mr Begg!” he ordered. 

Breathlessly they looked into 
the binnacle, remembering that, 
with her trim, the rudder had a 
good grip of the water. They 
saw the rim of the compass- 
card swinging leisurely past 
the lubber line. She was steer- 
ing again! after a hiatus of 
twenty-two days, she was steer- 
ing again! They let her head 
run off two points to starboard, 
then brought it back to north- 
east, her course. She was no 
longer being drifted at the 
mercy of the wind and the 
scend of the seas ; within limits 
she could be steered a compass 
course. Captain Bruce could 
have danced a Highland Fling 
on the bridge for pure joy of 
achievement ; instead, he 
shouted down to the chief 
officer— 

“A hand to the wheel, Mr 
Slater; then get on with the 
mainsail and have it bent as 
soon as it’s ready.” 
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They got good observations, 
and the noon position showed 
them to be four hundred and 
thirty miles from Staten Island. 
The patent log was streamed, 
and the sight of the galvanised 
iron governor whirling slowly 
but steadily on the taffrail had 
a heartening effect. During the 
afternoon the mainsail was 
safely set and the speed in- 
creased to a fraction under 
four knots. Captain Bruce 
ordered the two black balls 
which dangled amidships to be 
hauled down; they offended 
him; his ship was no longer 
‘not under command.’ 

“Tonight we'll carry the 
side-lights, like a sailing ship 
under weigh,” he declared, 
rather recklessly. 

The ordinary sea watches 
were resumed, and the watch 
on duty made a spare sail of 
the same dimensions as the 
others. Mackay, who had been 
taken out of his watch and 
placed on day duty, worked 
on a@ trysail. The wind kept 
at moderate gale force and 
steady in direction, and the 
Rowena was carrying it a point 
on the port quarter as she 
sailed up toward the east end 
of Staten Island. When sixty 
miles to the southward of the 
Horn they saw another sailing 
vessel. She came to them out 
of the west, with a gleaming 
white bone in her mouth and 
heeling far over under the 
weight of towering pillars of 
snowy canvas. She was @ 
great, black- painted four- 
masted barque, homeward 
bound from Iquique and flying 
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the German ensign. A vision 
of soul-stirring, wind-inspired 
action she threshed under their 
stern asking, with her flags, 
the same question as the 
Maraca had asked: “Can I 
render you any assistance ? ”’ 
“No,” the Rowena’s blue-and- 
white pennant ‘D’ answered. 
“TI wish you @ pleasant pas- 
sage,” the barque’s gaily col- 
oured string of bunting said. 
“‘ Thanks,” the Rowena replied. 
The red, white, and black 
ensign was hoisted at the nitrate 
clipper’s peak and dipped in 
salutation three times; then 
she hastened on her way, leav- 
ing a broad, white, foaming 
wake as straight as an arrow 
behind her. Within an hour 
and a half her royals had dis- 
appeared over the eastern 
horizon. 

The well-cut trysail—also jib- 
headed—was completed and 
bent. The day they passed the 
latitude of Staten Island and 
opened out the South Atlantic 
the wind shifted to the south- 
ward, so that the steamer 
carried it three points on the 
starboard quarter. The trysail 
was set, with its clew hauled 
out to the end of No. 4 derrick, 
and the other derricks were 
trimmed to meet the change in 
the direction of the wind. It 
was still strong and squally, 
and in one of the squalls the 
Rowena touched four and a 
half knots. When Captain 
Bruce came on deck next 
morning he found that two 
more sails had been added to 
his weird collection. The chief 
officer had rigged up the masts 
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in the lifeboats and set their 
sails on them. They were 
drawing cheerily; the differ- 


ence they made to the speed 
was infinitesimal, but it was a 
superb gesture of faith Mr 
Slater had made. The captain’s 
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face when he went on the 
bridge and greeted the officer 
was wreathed in smiles. It 
was then, for the first time, he 
cherished a hope that he might 
make the Falklands under his 
own sail-power. 


VII. 


The southern end of East 
Falkland Island was sighted 
from the Rowena’s bridge at 
five o’clock on an October 
afternoon, and at six o’clock 
the wind, which had been 
decreasing all day, died away 
completely. A glorious sunset 
followed. To the west the sea, 
oily-smooth of surface but un- 
dulating with- a swell, looked 
like molten gold; to the east 
it was mauve. Overhead the 
steel-grey sky was without a 
cloud, but away to the south- 
ward of the land smoky banks 
lay low on the horizon, their 
upper edges lined with a fringe 
of burnished copper. The 
gunny sails hung straight up 
and down the masts; unlike 
canvas ones they were too 
limp even to flap. The 
steamer’s head swung off idly 
to the south-east, seemed to 
think better of it, and came 
round to north again. 

“Tt’s never calm for long 
round here, though the days 
are usually more windy than 
the nights,” Captain Bruce 
remarked. ‘‘ There should be 
a westerly wind after that 
sunset.” 

There may have been no 


tradition in favour of such a 
comforting theory, but it 
worked out in a plausible 
manner, for faint puffs came 
along about ten o’clock, and 
by midnight the steamer was 
steering again. The wind was 
about four points on the port 
quarter—midway between right 
aft and abeam—and that 
seemed to suit her best. 
Though the breeze was but a 
moderate one she averaged 
three knots during the morning 
watch. The land was nearer 
when the dawn came. They 
were sailing along parallel with 
it, and had just closed in 
Adventure Sound. As they 
coasted along Captain Bruce 
could see, through his powerful 
long telescope, bare brown 
moors with occasional heaps of 
shining quartz, small lochs, 
and grey stone houses. The 
island might well have been 
one of the Outer Hebrides 
that he knew so well. The 
wind freshened and raised white 
horses on the surface of the 
blue sea which, under the lee 
of the land, was comparatively 
smooth. Tall clippers would 
have revelled in the con- 
ditions, and many of them 
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would have been doing over 
thirteen knots. The Rowena 
occasionally touched four. 

Cross-bearings, taken at noon 
and laid off on the rather small 
scale chart, showed that Cape 
Pembroke was still over fifty 
miles away. The steamer sailed 
on steadily, and the sun setting 
over the distant hills presented 
an unforgettable sight to men 
whose eyes were tired of gazing 
at empty sea and sky. Follow- 
ing what seemed to be a habit 
the wind became lighter, though 
throughout the whole of an 
anxious night the Rowena never 
lost steerage-way. Just before 
the dawn cold continuous rain 
came blowing over, and all 
daylight could reveal was the 
misty circle of a horizon re- 
stricted to a diameter of a mile 
with the dripping Rowena 
ghosting along in the centre 
of it. 

“T had no idea it was as 
thick as this ; start the whistle, 
mister,’’ the captain said. 

The chief officer seized the 
lanyard, cleared the steam from 
the whistle, and blew a pro- 
longed blast. 

“What are you _ doing, 
mister?” Captain Bruce de- 
manded angrily. ‘“‘ Have you 
forgotten your Rule of the 
Road? Three blasts for a 
sailing vessel running free ! ”’ 

A man was put to the hand- 
lead, and the anchors were got 
ready. Captain Bruce decided 
to anchor if a sounding of 
twelve fathoms or less could 
be obtained. Having brought 
his ship almost within sight 
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of port—she would be within 
sight of port if this infernal 
rain would blow clear, he 
thought—he had no intention 
of piling her up. The leadsman 
could not get bottom. The 
wind brought off the smells of 
the land, and both officers had 
brief spasms of nostalgia. It 
was the smell of peat that came 
to Captain Bruce’s nostrils ; 
Mr Slater, who hailed from 
Sussex, thought he got the 
scent of wild flowers in spring ; 
both men were right. 

“We must be pretty close 
in; stand by your anchor,” 
Captain Brucesaid. The steam- 
whistle again blared out, and 
he listened anxiously for an 
echo. “No bottom yet?” he 
asked the leadsman. 

“No, sir; no bottom at 
fifteen fathoms ! ” 

The rain became thinner, 
ceased falling, then rolled away 
completely. The land loomed 
up along the port beam. 

‘* There’s the lighthouse, sir ; 
fine on the port bow,” the third 
officer, who had come on the 
bridge, cried. 

The sun broke through and 
the shore showed up plainly. 
Across the low neck of land 
between Port Stanley and the 
lighthouse they could see the 
masts of two vessels at anchor 
in Port William. 

“Make our number; they 
ought to see us from the signal 
station,’’? Captain Bruce said 
happily. ‘‘ We’ll want a tug, 
for the wind’s blowing fair out 
of the bay. We can do lots of 
fancy things with the Rowena, 
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but, hang it, we can’t beat in 
there against a headwind.” 

They sailed on towards the 
lighthouse on the point, making 
@ bare two knots. About eight 
o’clock they saw a steam launch 
coming out past the point and 
swinging round to the south- 
ward. It made a wide sweep 
under the Rowena’s stern and 
ranged up alongside her bridge. 

“Good morning, captain ; 
I’m the agent for your com- 
pany,” a man shouted from 
the fore-deck of the launch. 
‘You're just in time. We’re 
bunkering a steamer in Port 
Stanley to go down south and 
look for you.” 

“Good morning; how long 
is it since the Maraca was 
here ? ” Captain Bruce shouted 
in reply. 

“The Maraca ?” 

“ Yes, the barque Maraca!” 

“T seem to have heard her 
name recently, but she’s never 
been here.” 

“How did you know I was 
drifting about down south, 
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then ? ” the astonished captain 
asked. 

“Gota cable from Talcahuana 
three days ago. A barque— 
oh yes, the Maraca; that’s 
when I heard the name—had 
spoken you, right down on the 
edge of the ice.” 

“ That captain of the barque 
has double-crossed you, sir,” 
Mr Slater took leave to remark. 

“No, mister; he’s double- 
crossed himself—the damned 
fool,’? Captain Bruce answered, 
and an angelic smile crept over 
his face. ‘“‘ He’s chucked away 
easy money.” 

The launch sheered off. 

“ Hold on a minute,” Captain 
Bruce shouted. “I want to 
arrange to be towed in.” 

“That’s all right, captain,” 
the agent replied, “ the tug is 
coming out for you.’ He 
brandished a camera. “I’m 
just going to take a photo- 
graph of your ship,” he ex- 
plained. 

At least one copy of that 
photograph is still in existence. 








CHRISTMAS LEAVE. 


BY MACHAN. 


In India, at Christmas-time, 
a@ young man’s fancy lightly 
turns to thoughts of leave. 
He feels he has earned a change, 
and wishes to get away from 


the station where he has been’ 


working for the past twelve 
months. Quite possibly it does 
not cater for his particular 
hobby—shooting, fishing, polo, 
racing, poodle-faking, or what- 
ever it may be. On the other 
hand, most probably it will 
provide him at that time with 
many unpleasant substitutes. 
On the last Christmas Day I 
spent in a large Indian station 
the morning was one long 
nightmare of waits, bazaar 
bands, beggars, salaaming ser- 
vants, tradesmen presenting 
dalis,: jugglers and performing 
animals, more bands, and many 
more beggars, until my state 
of mind was far removed from 
peace and goodwill towards 
men. It stands to reason, 
therefore, that a little leave 
at this time is very welcome. 
Fortunately, as a rule it is 
not difficult to obtain. 

From Christmas Day till New 
Year’s Day work is carried on 
in a somewhat perfunctory 
manner, and most offices are 
open for urgent business only. 
Still, there is an art in obtaining 
leave, and technique counts for 
much. As one who has made 


a close study of this impor- 
tant subject for over thirty 
years, let me give a word of 
advice. 

Always apply for it. Do not 
make the fatal mistake of 
thinking that because you do 
not ask for leave this year or 
next you will be more likely 
to obtain it the year after. 
The reverse is the case, and 
you will then find that Superior 
Authority has formed the erro- 
neous idea that because you 
have not wanted it in the past 
you can easily do without it 
in the future. You must apply 
regularly and confidently, as 
one who but seeks his rights, and 
eventually your absence at 
Christmas-time will be regarded 
as a foregone conclusion. 

A short while ago, having 
acted successfully on this 
principle, I found myself head- 
ing for the jungle as fast as 
my ancient Ford could take 
me. It was the 24th December, 
and I had nine days’ leave in 
hand—long enough to try con- 
clusions with a tiger if the gods 
were kind. I was accompanied 
by my wife, my daughter D., 
my Afridi orderly Lalak, 
George the cat, and Buster the 
bull-terrier. We made an early 
start at 6 A.M., as I am a firm 
believer in putting a good part 
of the journey behind me by 





1 Trays of fruit and cakes. 
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but, hang it, we can’t beat in 
there against a headwind.” 

They sailed on towards the 
lighthouse on the point, making 
a bare two knots. About eight 
o’clock they saw a steam launch 
coming out past the point and 
swinging round to the south- 
ward. It made a wide sweep 
under the Rowena’s stern and 
ranged up alongside her bridge. 

“Good morning, captain ; 
I’m the agent for your com- 
pany,” a man shouted from 
the fore-deck of the launch. 
‘‘You’re just in time. We're 
bunkering a steamer in Port 
Stanley to go down south and 
look for you.” 

“Good morning ; how long 
is it since the Maraca was 
here ? ’’ Captain Bruce shouted 
in reply. 

“The Maraca ?” 

** Yes, the barque Maraca ! ” 

“TI seem to have heard her 
name recently, but she’s never 
been here.”’ 

‘How did you know I was 
drifting about down south, 
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then ? ” the astonished captain 
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“That’s all right, captain,” 
the agent replied, “ the tug is 
coming out for you.” He 
brandished a camera. ‘ I’m 
just going to take a photo- 
graph of your ship,’ he ex- 
plained. 

At least one copy of that 
photograph is still in existence. 
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On the last Christmas Day I 
spent in a large Indian station 
the morning was one long 


nightmare of waits, bazaar 
bands, beggars, salaaming ser- 
vants, tradesmen presenting 
dalis,: jugglers and performing 
animals, more bands, and many 
more beggars, until my state 
of mind was far removed from 
peace and goodwill towards 
men. It stands to reason, 
therefore, that a little leave 
at this time is very welcome. 
Fortunately, as a rule it is 
not difficult to obtain. 

From Christmas Day till New 
Year’s Day work is carried on 
in a somewhat perfunctory 
manner, and most offices are 
open for urgent business only. 
Still, there is an art in obtaining 
leave, and technique counts for 
much. As one who has made 


a close study of this impor- 
tant subject for over thirty 
years, let me give a word of 
advice. 

Always apply for it. Do not 
make the fatal mistake of 
thinking that because you do 
not ask for leave this year or 
next you will be more likely 
to obtain it the year after. 
The reverse is the case, and 
you will then find that Superior 
Authority has formed the erro- 
neous idea that because you 
have not wanted it in the past 
you can easily do without it 
in the future. You must apply 
regularly and confidently, as 
one who but seeks his rights, and 
eventually your absence at 
Christmas-time will be regarded 
as a foregone conclusion. 

A short while ago, having 
acted successfully on _ this 
principle, I found myself head- 
ing for the jungle as fast as 
my ancient Ford could take 
me. It was the 24th December, 
and I had nine days’ leave in 
hand—long enough to try con- 
clusions with a tiger if the gods 
were kind. I was accompanied 
by my wife, my daughter D., 
my Afridi orderly Lalak, 
George the cat, and Buster the 
bull-terrier. We made an early 
start at 6 A.M., a8 I am a firm 
believer in putting a good part 
of the journey behind me by 
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breakfast-time. At nine o’clock 
we pulled up for breakfast. 

As usual, our conversation 
was concerned mainly with 
shikar. We _ discussed our 
present prospects, and agreed 
that in the heavy jungles to 
which we were going our enjoy- 
ment would be largely de- 
pendent on our ability to 
borrow a Sshikar elephant. 
Without it, it would be almost 
impossible to see any game, 
and following up a wounded 
tiger would be a difficult and 
risky business. I had been 
trying for an elephant in every 
direction for months past, but 
without success. Eventually 
my friend the Forest Officer had 
written that he was trying to 
borrow one for me from a local 
tajah, but was doubtful of suc- 
cess. We were forced to leave 
it at that, and contented our- 
selves with recalling memories 
of a previous trip, when, as 
guests of our friend, we had 
spent a happy week wandering 
through the jungles on his 
elephant. We had become very 
fond of old Shampiyari, and 
were warm admirers of her 
mahout, Fateh Khan, who was 
the keenest man after tigers I 
had ever met. 

By four o’clock we were 
running through the jungles 
along a bumpy forest road, 
and soon afterwards were in 
sight of the forest rest-house 
which was to be our home for 
the next few days. Our second 
servant with the stores and 
kit had arrived before us, 


katras1 with their attendants 
were waiting, and all was well, 
except—great disappointment 
—there was no elephant. [ 
knew that my friend had done 
his best, but it was sad to think 
that we should now miss the 
joy of moving quietly through 
the jungle and watching wild 
animals at close quarters. 
However, it was no use re- 
pining. My wife and D. began 
to unpack, while I went off to 
tie up the katras. I knew the 
jungles well, and there were 
two good places close at hand. 
I returned to find supper wait- 
ing, and afterwards we sat over 
a blazing log fire listening to 
the occasional cries of sambhur 
and chital which told us that 
a tiger or panther was on the 
prowl. It was the life we 
loved, and we congratulated 
ourselves that we were far 
away from civilisation and that 
there would be no howling 
waits to wake us early next 
morning. We were tired after 
our long day and turned in 
early, determined to sleep late. 

While it was still dark next 
morning, we were rudely 
awakened by shrill screams 
and cries outside the room. 
It sounded as if murder were 
being done and yet amidst the 
outcry I seemed to recognise 
the word ‘Noel.’ George had 
no such comforting assurance, 
and did not wait on the order 
of his going. He shot straight 
up the chimney, while Buster, 
momentarily forgetting his bull- 
dog ancestry, backed under the 
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bed and stayed there. The 
howling died away, and I went 
to the window and looked out— 
like Good King Wenceslas—to 
see a dozen small and ragged 
Indian children who had 
tramped four miles through the 
jungle from an adjacent mission 
school to serenade us on this 
happy morning. At sight of 
my anxious countenance they 
burst forth again, in two 
languages and twenty keys. 
I could recognise nothing this 
time, but if they had any sense 
of the appropriate it must 
surely have been “God rest 
you merry, gentlemen, let noth- 
ing you dismay.” Sleep was 
impossible after this, so we 
arose, fee’d and fed the children, 
and drove them forth. We 


then walked down to where I 
had tied up the nearest kara, 


and found to our great satis- 
faction that it had disappeared. 
What luck! It was the first 
time in my experience that I 
had had a kill on my first 
night. 

After breakfast we set forth 
to follow up the drag. The 
first thing to do was to find 
the remains of the katra. It 
is rare for a tiger to eat a tied-up 
bait on the spot where he has 
killed it. He is a shy and 
retiring beast, and prefers to 
drag it to some secluded spot 
where he can dine undisturbed. 
The length of the drag varies 
according to the proximity of 
suitable cover. It may be only 
a few yards, it may be a couple 
of hundred yards or more. 

Following up the drag is 
always interesting, and is a 
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part which we enjoy thoroughly. 
It has to be done in complete 
silence. One never knows when 
one may come on the remains 
of the kill, and the tiger may be 
lying up alongside. One must 
be ready to shoot, therefore, at 
@ moment’s notice. At the 
same time all eyes are needed 
to follow up the very faint 
indications of the drag. 

On this occasion the tiger 
gave us all the practice we 
needed. The drag was clear 
to start with, the katra had 
bled freely, and every few 
yards we came on @ patch of 
blood. This gradually lessened, 
but still we had no difficulty— 
the tiger was dragging his prey, 
and crushed grass and broken 
twigs told the story clearly 
enough. We made good pro- 
gress for some distance, and 
then our troubles began. The 
tiger was evidently of a cun- 
ning and suspicious nature, and 
had here begun to carry his 
victim. At the same time he 
had changed the direction of 
his advance. We cast forward, 
very carefully, in the original 
direction, examining every inch 
of the ground, but could find 
no trace. I began to fear that 
it would be our ignominious 
fate to return without finding 
the kill—an unhappy experience 
which has befallen me before. 
We spread out and cast wider 
and wider, and eventually a 
low whistle came from Lalak 
who was searching some way 
distant on a flank. We joined 
him and found him looking at 
a leaf a foot or so above the 
ground. On it was a faint but 
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unmistakable smear of blood. 
Good work, we were on the 
line again. We managed to 
keep to it for a short distance, 
and then lost it again. More 
casting forward, and this time 
D.’s sharp eyes detected a small 
pebble which had obviously 
been turned over. On we 
crept, passing through many 
patches of thick cover which 
should have satisfied the re- 
quirements of the most shy 
and retiring of tigers. We had 
been at it for over an hour now 
and seemed to be no nearer to 
our goal. We crossed a dry 
water-course, and in the bushes 
on the far side found indications 
that the tiger’s hunger was 
gaining the upper hand. He 
had gnawed off the tail, eaten 
a portion of one hind-leg, and 
had then continued on his way. 
We followed, and presently 
reached a place where he had 
neatly cleaned the carcase. 
Bits of bone, scattered about, 
showed that he had stopped 
here again to feed, and a few 
yards farther on we came upon 
the kill. The tiger had fed 
heavily. He had eaten both 
hind-legs and all the body up 
to the upper ribs. He had left 
the remains in a most un- 
promising spot—in thin open 
jungle, where it was unlikely 
that he would return. This 
drag was nearly a mile in 
length, and took us a couple of 
hours to puzzle out. It was 
by far the longest I have ever 
followed, and I can only 
imagine that the tiger had 
played the game before and 
was suspicious of a tied-out bait, 


Lalak began at once to put 
up the machan, but the only 
possible tree was small and 
could not accommodate more 
than one. I had therefore to 
sit up by myself. I scrambled 
up, my wife, D., and Lalak 
departed, and I was left to my 
own reflections. These were 
very pleasant for an hour or 
80, when the sun disappeared 
behind a cloud and I heard an 
ominous rumble. Looking up, 
I found that the sky was over- 
cast by thick heavy clouds. 
They grew blacker and blacker, 
lightning flashed, and rain 
began to fall in torrents. This 
was not so good. I had no 
waterproof, could not, with 
my heavy rifle, climb down 
the tree unaided, and there was 
no chance of the tiger returning 
to the kill in such weather. I 
was soon wet through and 
bitterly cold, and my reflections 
became much less pleasant. 
Was not this sitting up business 
an overrated pastime? Was 
it really sporting to shoot an 
unsuspectingetiger in this way ? 
Was it not my duty to be in 
office, dealing with that urgent 
business ? The lightning flashes 
came closer, and as one passed 
apparently through my tree my 
thoughts took another turn. 
What was the attractive power 
of a mass of metal—say, of a 
heavy rifle? Another flash— 
nearer, if possible, this time— 
and I forced myself to abandon 
this disturbing line of thought. 
I began to contemplate without 
any pleasure a long return walk 
through dark and dripping 
jungle. Now if only I had 
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Shampiyari, what a difference 
it would make! I could step 
off the machan on to her 
head, and would be home in 
no time. 

It grew darker and pitch 
dark, and at last I saw the 
gleam of the lantern which 
signified the approach of Lalak 
and the katra men. I was 
rather puzzled by its move- 
ments. Instead of being close 
to the ground and becoming 
obscured continually by bushes 
and high grass it seemed to be 
riding high in air. It came 
close up to my feet, and beneath 
it I saw a huge, black, swaying 
shape. I leaned down— Who 
is that?” ‘“ Sahib, it is Fateh 
Khan and Shampiyari. Here is 
a letter.” I tore it open and 


read—* I did my best, but 
could not borrow an elephant. 


I find, however, that I can 
spare Shampiyari for a week, 
so am sending her along. One 
condition—she is a Government 
elephant and must not risk a 
mauling, so please do not take 
her up to a wounded tiger.” 
Bless you, my friend. Your 
ears must have burned that 
night. I wonder if you realised 
the amount of pleasure that 
your kindly action would give 
to us. Rain, cold, and dis- 
comfort were all forgotten as 
I rode back happily to the 
rest-house. What did they 
matter now that we had an 
elephant for our shoot ? 

Next morning we started out 
on Shampiyari before dawn. 
As @ means of conveyance an 
elephant is a five-seater, 80 
there was accommodation for 
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all four of us, as well as for 
Fateh Khan. Forest Depart- 
ment elephants are not usually 
fitted with howdahs, and we 
were seated on a katola— 
a padded contraption which 
rather resembles a wooden bed 
upside down. It is comfortable 
and much lower to the ground 
than a howdah. It is also 
much easier to fall off in 
moments of stress, as there is 
nothing to hold on to except 
the upstanding legs. 

We had no particular game 
in view. I took with me a 
*350 Rigby rifle and a 12-bore, 
hoping to shoot something for 
the pot. Fateh Khan took 
Shampiyari at a quiet pace 
through the thickest part of 
the jungle, and I was soon able 
to shoot a barking deer. As- 
sured of our dinner, we wan- 
dered through a herd of spotted 
deer without seeing a shootable 
head and then approached a 
dry water-course. Its banks 
were perpendicular and about 
six feet high, with a steep hill 
on the far side. AS we ap- 
proached, two jungle-fowl got 
up and flew across it, and I 
missed them with both barrels. 
In instant response, a deep 
‘aaugh’ came from the far 
side. 

Up till this moment, Fateh 
Khan had appeared as a mild, 
simple, and tractable mahout. 
He now became a ruthless 
monomaniac. Oonvinced that 
a tiger was in front of him and 
obsessed with the idea of col- 
lecting it at all costs, he swung 
Shampiyari round and rushed 
her at the drop. I had only 
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time to gasp “hold tight” 
before she disappeared from 
beneath us. 

An elephant is clever at 
scrambling up and down steep 
places, but likes to take its 
own time. When negotiating 
@ steep drop it sticks out its 
forelegs, puts its hind-legs 
straight out behind, and slides 
over like a vast tank. To 
climb a steep bank it rears 
up and comes down on its 
knees. It then pushes upwards 
with its hind-legs and shuffles 
forwards on its knees until it is 
over the top. When this is 
done in slow time a passenger 
is thrown about a good deal 
and has to hold tight. When 


done at the double his sensa- 
tions are those of a bronco 
buster at a rodeo. 

I had an impression of rolling 


forward, together with three 
other struggling bodies, on top 
of Fateh Khan. Someone hit 
me on the head with a gun, 
I clawed at everything within 
reach, and then we were on a 
level keel again. Not for long. 
We reached the other side, and 
the human wave piled up on 
Shampiyari’s tail as she 
breasted the far bank. Some- 
how or other we were still in 
contact with her as she 
scrambled over, and the next 
moment the hunt was on. 
Fateh Khan was driving her 
hard. Her great legs worked 
like pistons as she shuffled 
along at that deceptive pace 
which looks slow until one 
tries to run alongside. We 
glimpsed our quarry twice, but 
with difficulty, as the jungle 
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was very thick. I could not 
say with certainty what it was, 
but Fateh Khan had no doubts 
—he was certain it was a tiger. 
It was making uphill fast, and 
had the advantage over us in 
weight. It was not exactly 
running away from us, but was 
suspicious and did not intend 
to allow us to approach closer. 
In spite of Shampiyari’s efforts 
we began to fall behind, and 
at last lost all trace. Fateh 
Khan began to cast in circles, 
but we could pick up no clue. 
We paused to listen, and 
from above us the squawk 
of a frightened jungle - cock 
soon told us all that we wanted 
to know. In a moment we 
had turned and were forcing 
our way up the hill again. 
Then we saw it—standing in 
the dark shade of a bush; we 
could just make out its shape, 
about one hundred yards away, 
looking back at us over its 
shoulder. I raised the rifle. 
Shampiyari appeared to be 
dancing the Charleston, and I 
whispered to Fateh Khan, 
“For goodness sake hold her 
steady.” “Sahib, I can’t,” 
was the answer, “ she is out of 
breath.”’ She was indeed, the 
gallant old lady: her whole 
frame was heaving and shaking, 
and my rifle was sweeping round 
in great circles which embraced 
the whole hillside. Still, some- 
thing had to be done. I could 
hardly expect the animal to 
wait until Shampiyari had 
regained her breath, so at the 
next convulsion, when it slid 
past my sights, I pressed the 
trigger. It rolled over, then 
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scrambled up, and we heard it 
dash down the hill into a thick 
patch of high grass. 

I now remembered belatedly 
the condition on which I had 
been lent Shampiyari. I held 
my wrist-watch in front of 
Fateh Khan’s eyes and said, 
“T have promised your sahib 
not to take Shampiyari near a 
wounded tiger. It is now half- 
past seven, and we will wait 
here till eight o’clock. If there 
is no movement in the patch 
by then, we will go home, and 
this evening I will return on 
foot and hope to find the tiger 
dead.” Fateh Khan agreed, 
but asked that he might take 
the elephant to a little knoll 
close by, whence we could get 
a good view of the patch. I 
agreed unsuspectingly, and the 
next moment he had rushed 


her down to the edge of the 


grass. I knew we were in for 
trouble then, and waited for 
the charge, backed by Lalak 
who had loaded my gun with 
lethal, and whose face was one 
wide grin of joy. From his 
expression I gathered that he 
was rating this sport second 
only to the blood-feud which 
he pursues so actively at his 
home in Tirah. 

The next moment there was 
a series of explosive grunts, 
and the grass bent down as a 
large animal rushed through it 
towards us. As it emerged I 
saw to my surprise that it was 
a panther. I could not but 
admire its pluck as it attacked 
ah enemy so many times its 
own size. Shampiyari behaved 
splendidly. She stood as steady 
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a8 @ rock, and I was able to 
break the panther’s back as 
it was on the point of springing 
among us. It was an unusually 
large beast, and measured 7 ft. 
8 in. between pegs, so I was 
well pleased — much more 
pleased in fact than if I had 
shot a medium - sized tiger. 
Several porcupine quills were 
sticking through one of its 
fore-paws, and it had a nasty 
suppurating bullet wound on 
its neck, so it is possible that 
it might have turned man- 
eater at a future date. We 
hoisted it up on to the pad, 
and returned to the rest-house 
in jubilation. 

After breakfast I strolled 
round for a chat with Fateh 
Khan. I found that old repro- 
bate quite unrepentant. He 
seemed to think that if I had 
made rash and foolish promises, 
that was my concern. For his 
part his course was clear: he 
had been in at the death of 
countless tigers in the past, 
and, Allah willing, he intended 
to be in at the death of many 
more. I began to wonder what 
line I should take when I met 
a tiger, and had an uncom- 
fortable conviction that nothing 
I could do would be of any 
avail. 

We talked of all that had 
happened since we met last, 
and Fateh Khan, as a token of 
friendship, produced a present 
—a large cock. I regarded 
this bird with considerable dis- 
may. Bitter experience told 
me that he would never grace 
our table. My wife would 
instantly adopt him as a pet, 
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and he would make yet another 
addition to our overloaded car. 
I had painful recollections of a 
previous trip when I had fool- 
ishly purchased two goats, to 
be tied out as baits for panthers. 
Needless to say, they never 
spent a night in the jungle. 
They were given the run of the 
place and soon became offen- 
Sively tame. <A goat in its 
proper place is a harmless 
creature, but I strongly object 
to one standing with its forefeet 
in my lap while it grabs food 
off my plate. I have never 
forgotten our return from that 
trip. We marched the last 
two stages back to civilisation, 
and our caravan included :— 


4 mules. 

2 katras (Survivors). 

2 goats. 

1 mare. 

1 pony. 

2 dogs. 

1 pup (carried in a hat— 
survivor of ten thought- 
fully presented to me by 
Molly, my Irish terrier 
bitch, the previous day). 


I felt like a biblical patriarch 
during the Exodus, and it was 
only by rare good-fortune that 
I managed to dispose of the 
goats and katras a few miles 
short of our station. 

So, with much misgiving, I 
accepted the bird, and deter- 
mined to come to a private 
arrangement with the cook 
about its future. In the mean- 
time it was christened Bertie, 
taken over by my wife, and 
turned loose. We then went 
for a walk to see whether the 
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tiger had returned to his kill 
after I had left the machan the 
previous evening. It was un- 
touched, so evidently the tiger 
had been put off by the storm, 
or (more probably) was too 
wary to return. We had a 
long and pleasant walk, saw 
two more katras tied out, and 
returned as darkness fell, more 
than ready for tea. We found 
that George and Buster had 
been having fun and games 
with Bertie. The bird had 
evidently fled to the house 
for refuge, and everything that 
had been on the walls was now 
on the floor. I imagine that 
Buster had dealt with him on 
the lower levels, while George 
had dislodged him whenever he 
went aloft. Eventually the 
unfortunate bird had escaped 
down the bathroom drain-pipe, 
where he was now hiding, with 
George and Buster snuffing at 
either end. I had some diffi- 
culty in extricating him. A 
bamboo encountered resistance 
and evoked squawks, but it 
was not until I thought of a 
bucket of water that he ap- 
peared, gasping and clucking. 
He was so cold and wet that 
he had to be thawed out in 
front of the fire, and spent the 
next hour on my wife’s lap 
with his toes stuck out to the 
blaze, crooning happily. He 
was now considered to have 
won his spurs, and George and 
Buster left him in peace. 

We settled down to a 
daily routine. Every morning 
at daybreak we went out on 
Shampiyari. Sometimes we 
shot something ; often we did 
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not; always we saw game. 
There were many wild elephants 
in the jungle, so that Shampi- 
yari caused no alarm, and 
sambhur and chital allowed us 
to approach quite close. We 
returned to breakfast about 
nine o’clock, and after that my 
wife had plenty of work to do. 
She is a born nurse and enjoys 
doctoring people, and, though 


entirely unqualified, is possessed. 


of some surgical knowledge and 
much common-sense. We never 
go to the jungle without bring- 
ing with us large quantities of 
the more useful everyday drugs. 
Quinine, aspirin, iodine, iodex, 
castor oil, permanganate, per- 
oxide, cotton-wool, oil silk, and 
lint are her stock-in-trade. She 
is a firm believer in fomentation 
for all septic wounds, and I 
have seen her effect remarkable 
Patients 
The 


cures by its means. 
begin to arrive at once. 
first day it may be some woman 


with a poisoned finger. She is 
treated and told to return the 
next day. She does 80, bringing 
with her several other patients, 
and the snowball has begun 
to roll. By the end of the 
week there will be twenty to 
thirty patients to treat daily. 
On this trip, the first patient 
was @ small boy who had fallen 
from a roof on to his head. He 
had made a large hole in his 
forehead, which was now thor- 
oughly septic. The hole was 
stuffed with cow-dung and 
burnt rags. This was a typical 
case, and one which would 
have been cured easily at the 
start if the boy had been taken 
to the nearest dispensary. 
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Jungle folk fight shy of hospital, 
however. They may live some 
distance away, which means 
the loss of a day’s work at 
least. There may be some small 
fee to pay, and these people 
are the poorest of the poor. 
They prefer to treat the injury 
themselves, and as they do not 
know the meaning of cleanli- 
ness, blood poisoning sometimes 
sets in. In this case, having 
cleaned the cavity thoroughly, 
my wife set to work with iodex 
fomentations, and in a few days 
had effected a complete cure. 
The boy’s father, old and desti- 
tute, was so pathetically grate- 
ful that he tried to induce her 
to accept a capful of eggs in 
payment ! 

Her next patient was a 
woman with a dreadful hand. 
It had been crushed, mortifica- 
tion had set in, and the flesh 
of the fingers was hanging in 
strips round the exposed bones. 
Iodex fomentations again, and 
although it was impossible to 
effect a cure in the short time 
available, there was great im- 
provement by the time we left. 
My wife succeeded in wringing 
a promise from the woman that 
she would go to hospital to 
complete the cure, but I much 
doubt if it was kept. 

Many of the cases were eye 
trouble—usually among chil- 
dren, and almost always caused 
by dirt. One baby was brought 
in who had been unable to 
open his eyes for weeks—they 
were inflamed, encrusted, and 
glued together by dirt. Hot 
water and castor oil compresses 
worked wonders, and a happy 
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mother took him 
rejoicing. 

Some of the cases were 
pathetic. One emaciated old 
man complained of constant 
internal pain—as he put it, 
“* A rat was clawing his inside.” 
It was obviously cancer, and 
my wife could do nothing but 
give him aspirin to alleviate 
his pain, and advise him to go 
to hospital. 

A brighter case was that of 
@ woman who complained of 
rheumatism in her knees. This 
was at the very end of our trip, 
and all our drugs were ex- 
hausted. Undefeated, and be- 
lieving firmly in faith cures, 
my wife, with much impressive- 
ness, gave her a quantity of a 
well-known boot polish and 
told her to rub it well in. The 
woman appeared next day to 
report gratefully that all pain 
had disappeared. 

Considering the conditions 
under which these people live, 
it is surprising how few cases 
of blood poisoning actually 
occur. Wounds are either 
neglected entirely, or are tied 
up with filthy rags. I imagine 
that they must gradually grow 
immune to the germs which 
surround them everywhere—in 
their clothes, their bedding, in 
the floor and walls of their huts. 


away 


Elephants interest me greatly ; 
they are so vast, so pre- 


historic, and so wise. While 
my wife was busy with her 
patients I used to improve my 
acquaintance with Shampiyari. 
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I found that the short-cut to 
her heart was through her 
stomach, and confidence be- 
tween us was soon established. 
I was speedily associated with 
ginger biscuits, and welcomed 
accordingly. I am fond of 
ginger biscuits myself, but do 
not remember eating any on 
this trip—Shimpiyari ate our 
entire stock, two large tins. 
As soon as I approached, her 
trunk would feel in my pockets, 
and I had not the heart to 
disappoint her. Her manners 
were excellent, and she seemed 
just as grateful for a minute 
crumb as for a whole biscuit. 
As our friendship progressed, 
she ceased to use her trunk. 
She would sidle up to me with 
an ingratiating air and put 
out her tongue—several pounds 
of it—-sideways. Accepting this 
invitation, and turning away 
slightly to avoid the halitosis 
with which she, in common 
with most elephants, -was 
afflicted, I would respond by 
placing the biscuit or crumb 
on her tongue. It would vanish 
with a ‘plock’ and instantly 
reappear for more. 

An elephant is made to kneel 
down before it is mounted. The 
rider then steps on to one of 
its hind feet and scrambles up 
via the tail. A mahout, how- 
ever, spurns such a laborious 
and amateur method. When 
he wishes to mount, he stands 
in front of the elephant’s head, 
seizes it by the fringes of its 
ears, raises one foot, and says 
‘ Uthao.’+ The elephant then 
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places its trunk under the foot 
and lifts ; the mahout steadies 
himself by the ears, and when 
the trunk is horizontal, walks 
along it to the head. It looks 
quite easy, and I felt that the 
time had now come for me to 
do likewise. I flattered myself 
[had passed the amateur stage. 
No longer would I scramble 
ignominiously up Shampiyari’s 
stern. ; 

Accordingly, I placed myself 
in position and gave the word. 
She responded at once and up I 
went. Unfortunately I had 
overlooked the fact that I was 
wearing shoes with leather soles, 
and I slipped off after the first 
step. I managed to grab her 
trunk and hung there, vainly 
trying to circle it as I had been 
taught on the horizontal bar, 
many years before. It could 
not be done, however, and I 
found myself on my back 
between her forelegs. She re- 
garded me with a twinkle in 
her eye, and, like the lady she 
was, did not move till I had 
scrambled up. 

She would comply with my 
orders when I took Fateh 
Khan’s place on her neck, in 
that she would go obediently 
where I directed, but I always 
felt that this was a polite con- 
cession on her part and that I 
had no real control. As a 
matter of fact I felt completely 
helpless. I am accustomed to 
such adjuncts to control as 
reins, brake pedals, or steering 
wheels ; I am not accustomed 
to depend on my voice alone 
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to direct several tons of moving 
matter. However, we got on 
famously and had no difference 
of opinion. Consumption of 
biscuits was heavy on these 
rides ; her trunk used to curl 
back continuously, and I did 
not consider it politic to refuse. 

With Fateh Khan on her 
neck her intelligence was 
human, and I never wearied of 
watching her progress through 
the jungle. She would proceed 
until stopped by some low 
overhanging branch. Fateh 
Khan would then take a hand. 
“Tor.’+ Her trunk would 
writhe upwards like a great 
snake, and she would take 
hold and exert her strength. 
No result. ‘‘ Tor.” Her grip 
would shift, and she would find 
a better leverage. Crack, and 
the branch would be broken 
down. ‘‘ Dub.’?? A foot would 
be placed on it, and it would 
be stamped flat. ‘“ Mail.’’® 
And we would roll on our way. 
She was staunch to tiger and 
steady in all circumstances. 
So well trained was she that 
she would pick up a wounded 
bird at Fateh Khan’s request— 
a severe test, as an elephant 
dislikes to hold anything flutter- 
ing in its sensitive trunk. I 
must admit that she held it 
for the shortest time possible. 
Her method was to snatch it 
up and throw it at us over her 
head. No fielder in a test match 
was ever more on his toes than 
we when she was retrieving 
a bird—a peacock, propelled 
forcibly into one’s face at five 
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yards range, is something to be 
avoided. 

In addition to a mahout, 
each Government elephant has 
@ grass-cutter, whose duty it 
is to look after the animal’s 
more material needs. He takes 
it out each day to obtain its 
ration of green food, helps to 
place the heavy katola on its 
back, looks after the gear, and 
generally does the heavy chores. 
Shampiyari used to disappear 
into the jungle each morning 
and return an hour or so later 
submerged under a mass of 
green branches. These she 
would chew most of the night, 
swallowing the bark and eject- 
ing the wood. About six 
hundred pounds were her 
ration, and she also received 
a@ generous allowance of thick 
heavy chupatties. 


The daily excitement was 
the return of the katra men 
after their morning round. 
This usually occurred while we 
were having breakfast, and 
there was always a stampede 
to the verandah aS soon as 
they came in sight. Three 
katras were tied out nightly, 
and we used to count them 
eagerly as they came round a 
distant corner. ‘ One, two ”’— 
a pause, followed by groans— 
“three.” No luck today. 
When only two returned there 
was much joy and preparation 
in the canip. 

I had warned the inhabitants 
of all villages in the neighbour- 
hood that news of a natural kill 
would be well rewarded. Vil- 
lage cattle graze in the jungle 
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by day, and every now and 
then a hungry tiger will make 
a dash and carry one off. 
Such kills offer far better 
prospects of success than the 
kill of a tied-out bait. The 
tiger has killed in natural cir- 
cumstances, is therefore less 
suspicious, and more likely to 
return for a second meal. It 
seems strange that one should 
have to offer monetary induce- 
ment to a man to report his 
loss. One would imagine that 
he would do so voluntarily in 
the hope of ridding the neigh- 
bourhood of a pest. But the 
Indian villager does not look 
ahead ; he will lament the past, 
but will seldom insure against 
the future. Next time, if the 
gods are kind, it will be some- 
one else’s cow, 80 why take the 
trouble ? 


In some parts the damage 
done by tigers is serious. I 
was told of a case when a tiger 
attacked and killed a herd of 


five milch buffaloes. He was 
not hungry and did not pause 


-to feed—he was just a killer, 


inspired by blood-lust. The 
old herdswoman in charge saw 
her whole source of livelihood 
being wiped out before her 
eyes, and in sheer despair ran 
forward as the tiger was killing 
his fifth victim and tried to 
drag him off by the tail. She 
was killed instantly. 

On the fourth morning, the 
third katra did not appear. He 
had been killed in a water- 
course quite close to the rest- 
house, and there was no diffi- 
culty in following the drag. 
He had been taken straight up 
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the water-course for a distance 
of about one hundred yards, 
and hidden carefully under a 
thick bush. Prospects seemed 
bright, and a convenient tree 
offered accommodation for two 
machans. My wife waived her 
right in favour of D., and we 
began our silent vigil. 

We soon found that the place 
possessed one disadvantage. A 
little stream ran merrily down 


the hillside past the kill, chuck- 


ling and babbling. At first its 
murmur was soothing and 
pleasant: soon it filled our 
ears to the exclusion of every 
other sound in the jungle. 
One is dependent largely on 
one’s hearing to detect the 
approach of a tiger, and we 
felt we would hear nothing 
in this seeming uproar. Time 
passed slowly until darkness 
fell. Then, from some distance 
in front, came a loud ‘ crack.’ 
We stiffened in our seats, al- 
though instinct told us that 
no tiger ever made so noisy 
an approach as this. Another 
crack, followed by another, 
coming nearer and nearer. 
What on earth sort of beast 
was this? We could see noth- 
ing, but could hear the approach 
of heavy bodies. Now they 
had reached the kill and were 
only a few yards distant, and 
at last my slow wits tumbled 
to the truth. It was a herd 
of wild elephants, tearing down 
branches as they ate their 
evening meal. I had to do 
some quick thinking. Oom- 
petent as I now felt myself 
to deal with tame elephants, I 
was a little doubtful of my 
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power over the wild variety. 
Would they recognise the 
master and pass us by? Or 
would they select our branch 
for their next mouthful and 
pull us down? I felt disin- 
clined to await the answer to 
this question, and called out 
in a low voice. Instant silence 
followed, and like wraiths they 
melted away. I whistled, and 
my wife, escorted by Lalak 
and the katra men, appeared 
with lanterns to help us down. 
They had been listening to the 
noises and wondering what we 
would do. 

Some days passed before our 
next kill occurred, and in the 
meanwhile we continued our 
daily wanderings on Shampi- 
yari. I shot a medium-sized 
sambhur, and missed a chital 
in the most disgraceful manner. 
I sometimes wonder what 
demon takes possession of me 
at such times. Like the fish 
which gets off at the last 
moment, this stag was by far 
the biggest I had ever seen. 
His head was really magnificent, 
and the tips of his antlers, as 
he raised his head to look at 
us, seemed to reach far beyond 
his tail. He stood perfectly 
still; so did Shampiyari; and 
I missed him completely at 
thirty yards. We wandered 
on disconsolately, and presently 
saw another chital. His head 
was shootable, but far inferior 
to the first one. He offered 
a moving target in thick 
jungle at about one hundred 
yards, and I had no difficulty 
in dropping him dead. Why 
do these things happen? On 
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descending to pick him up I 
found a dead hind a few yards 
farther on. The bullet had 
passed through them both— 
an unusual accident, but not 
entirely regrettable in this case, 
as hinds so exceeded stags in 
numbers in this jungle that I 
had been asked to shoot one 
or two. 

On returning to the bunga- 
low we found that Bertie had 
disappeared. Anxiously we 
searched and called — myself 
prominently in the van—but 
in vain. Had he been taken 
by some prowling jungle cat ? 
It seemed sad to lose our pet 
so suddenly, but tragedies like 
this are not uncommon in the 
jungle. 

Our time was now drawing 
to a close, and we had but two 
days left. We had enjoyed 
every minute of it, but had 
not yet succeeded in shooting 
a tiger. This was a pity, as a 
tiger in the bag sets the seal 
of success on any shoot. On 
the last morning but one we 
had our third and last kill. 
This was about five miles away, 
and we started out at once. 
I was more optimistic of success 
than usual, as the tie-up place 
was the best I knew. I had 
shot several tigers there on 
previous visits, and evidently 
it contained some property 
which induced tigers to discard 
suspicion and return to their 
kills. We took with us two 
katra men and Shampiyari— 
and at the last moment D. 
added Buster to the party on 
the plea that the exercise would 
do him good. I had never 
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before heard of a bull-terrier 
taking part in a tiger shoot, 
but agreed on the strict under- 
standing that she would put 
him on a lead when we reached 
the kill. He certainly enjoyed 
the walk and made things un- 
comfortable for everyone else. 
When not scouring the jungle 
he trotted at Shampiyari’s 
heels, knowing well how uneasy 
she would feel. She dislikes 
him heartily, and our progress 
was marked by her side-kicks, 
sudden twists, and turns. A 
mile from our destination we 
passed a village and heard 
news of much interest. <A tiger 
had killed a cow buffalo in the 
river-bed the night before, had 
been feeding all that morning, 
and was even now lying up 
close at hand. This was the 
sort of news that I had been 
waiting for all our trip, but 
it was a little embarrassing at 
this particular moment. Should 
I go after him, or proceed 
according to our original plan ? 
I consulted the expert—Fateh 
Khan. He was strongly of 
opinion that I should go after 
the second tiger. He pointed 
out what I already knew, that 
@ natural kill offered a better 
chance than an artificial tie-up. 
The villagers were in no doubt 
whatever. According to them 
the tiger, of enormous dimen- 
sions, was sitting in the river- 
bed waiting to be shot. I 
weighed the pros and cons of 
both courses, and decided at 
length to pin my faith to the 
place where I had been success- 
ful so often before. We there- 
fore continued on our way, 
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taking with us two of the 
villagers to help in putting 
up the machan. The kill was 
quickly found, and I saw to 
my great satisfaction that it 
had been dragged to the patch 
of jungle where I had sat up 
before. 

Again we found a tree big 
enough to accommodate two 
machans, and again my wife 
very 
right to sit up. She is as keen 
on the game as I, but said with 
truth that Lalak had been 
making machans for me for 
years past and had seen many 
dead tigers, but that he had 
never seen one approach a 
kill. Lalak, with beaming face, 
set to work to make the 
machans while I looked for a 
tree to which to fasten the dead 
katra. This must always be 


done, a8 a tiger has an annoying 
habit of coming back in failing 
light, picking up the katra, and 
disappearing before one can 


get a steady shot. This time 
there was no suitable tree near 
at hand, and I had to drag the 
katra a few yards to a young 
sapling of about the thickness 
of my wrist. I fastened it 
firmly with a double thickness 
of rope, and thinned out a 
few bushes which interrupted 
the view from the machan. 
As soon as the machan was 
ready I climbed up, and my 
wife studied it from all angles 
from below, to make sure that 
it was properly concealed. She 
nodded approval, and with the 
katra men walked off to where 
D. was restraining with diffi- 
culty an indignant bull-terrier 
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who had been left out of all the 
fun. 

A tiger’s eyesight is of the 
microscopic order; his hearing 
is microphonic. As one has no 
notion when he will appear, 
success is largely dependent on 
ability to sit absolutely motion 
less for hours on end ; and this 
is not possible unless one is 
entirely comfortable. An in- 
equality on the seat, a twig 
projecting into the machan, 
may pass unnoticed at first, 
but will become a misery after 
an hour or so. It must be put 
right at the start, there will 
be no opportunity later on. So 
I moved about vigorously until 
satisfied that all was well. Then 
it occurred to me that it was 
2.45 P.M., and that I must eat 
my lunch now or not at all. 
I took it out of my haversack 
and set to work. I was enjoy- 
ing my first mouthful when 
something caused me to glance 
at Lalak who was sitting a 
yard away. His mouth was 
open, he was staring at the 
kill, and his eyes seemed to be 
level with the tip of his nose. 
I turned towards the kill just 
in time to see a tigress walk 
slowly round a bush and stand 
astride it. My position was 
not ideal. My rifle was resting 
against a fork of the tree, my 
lunch was spread out on my 
knees, and if I moved, sand- 
wiches and chocolate would 
patter down below. The tigress 
was facing in my direction, so I 
did the only possible thing, sat 
motionless, with the end of my 
first sandwich still protruding 
from my mouth. This endured 
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for some seconds, and then she 
stooped, gripped the katra in 
her jaws, and began to heave. 
Her forelegs were stretched 
out like iron bars, and I could 
see the muscles rippling on 
shoulder and flank as she took 
the strain. I knew that the 
double rope would not break, 
and watched with great interest. 
Then there was a loud crack, 
the sapling began to sag, and 
it was time for me to inter- 
vene. She died without a 
quiver, with her teeth still 
fixed in the katra’s ramp. My 
wife and the katra men had 
gone but a little way, and came 
running back thinking that my 
rifle had gone off by accident. 
Buster had broken loose at the 
shot and arrived at full gallop 
to take a hand, with D. in hot 
pursuit. I descended and 
looked at my watch—2.50 P.M. 
—hbarely five minutes since I 
first climbed the tree. 

It was all very satisfactory, 
and our tongues were wagging 
hard when Fateh Khan, to 
whom one dead tiger in a day 
was a8 nothing, suggested drily 
that we should waste no more 
time but move on and get the 
other one. This was sound 
common - sense, and we got 
busy. The tigress was hoisted 
up on Shampiyari, the machan 
was hurriedly dismantled, and 
under the guidance of the two 
villagers we retraced our steps. 
They told me that they had 
seen the tiger kill the buffalo 
as it was having its morning 
drink in the river, and drag it 
to the bank. They led us to a 
point a couple of hundred yards 
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short of the river and pointed 
out a little path which led to 
it. They said that if I followed 
that path I would find the dead 
buffalo a few yards down- 
stream to the right. Leaving 
the rest of the party where 
they were I went forward 
alone. The path was soft 
powdery sand, and I made no 
noise. I crept down to the 
river-bed and looked to the 
right. The dead buffalo was 
lying there, perhaps twenty 
yards away, and sitting beside 
it was the tiger. His back was 
towards me and he had no 
idea of my presence. He was 
busy making his toilet, washing 
his face and whiskers, and had 
evidently indulged in a satis- 
fying meal. I could have shot 
him through the back of the 
head with the greatest ease, 
but am glad to say that it 
never occurred to me to do so— 
it would have been like shooting 
an old gentleman as he nodded 
over his after-dinner glass of 
port. My one desire was that 
my wife, who had given up her 
chance that afternoon, should 
see him too. Scarcely daring 
to breathe, I tiptoed back to 
the path, seized her by the arm, 
and ran her to the river at full 
speed. Yes, he was still sitting 
there, and for a few seconds we 
had a splendid view. Then 
something aroused his sus- 
picions and he swung round; 
he rolled forward a few steps 
in our direction and then turned 
and sprang up the bank into 
the jungle beyond. We re- 
mounted Shampiyari, and spent 
the next hour in searching for 
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him, but he was too clever for 
us, and we never saw him again. 

Fateh Khan and Lalak were 
not pleased with me, and ex- 
planations were of no avail. 
They pointed out bitterly that 
I had had an excellent chance 
of shooting a large tiger and 
had deliberately thrown it 
away. In vain I argued that 
one tiger in a day was enough 


for me, and that I had no an-. 


cestral halls in which to hang 
large quantities of skins. Noth- 
ing I could say would convince 
them, and it was clear that my 
stock as a Shikari had slumped. 
We ourselves were more than 
content. We had had a day 
which lives in the memory and 
which had rounded off our trip 
to perfection. The next day 
was spent in removing and 
salting the tigress’s skin and 


in making preparations for de- 


parture. We said good-bye 
to Fateh Khan and received a 
last salaam from Shampiyari. 
Our Christmas leave was over. 

The return journey was 
uneventful, although at one 
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time relations between myself 
and my wife became somewhat 
strained. We had pulled up 
by the side of the road for 
lunch and were discussing the 
various incidents of the trip. 
Staff arrangements came under 
review, and we touched on the 
matter of the commissariat. 
We agreed that the cook had 
done us well. 

“These chicken sandwiches 
are excellent,’ my wife con- 
tinued as she bit into one 
appreciatively. ‘ It was clever 
of Yakub to produce that bird 
for our journey. I wonder 
where he got it from?” 

This was dangerous ground. 
Chickens do not grow in the 
jungle, and there was dead 
silence as I sought fruitlessly 
for some specious reply. Some- 
thing in my expression must 
have given the secret away, 
and in a flash the truth was out. 
My wife sat up and regarded 
me and the sandwich with equal 
horror— 

“Oh, how 
Bertie !!” 


could you? 
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SKETCHES FROM THE GUNROOM. 


I. A NIGHT ENCOUNTER. 


BY CHATTOCK OSLER. 


On deck the Quartermaster 
piped “ Darken ship,”’ and the 
scuttles were slammed to. 
Below, in contrast with their 
normal duty of freeing the 
circuits of earths, the torpedo- 
men were extinguishing every 
light on the mess - decks. 
Section by section the interior 
of the great hull was plunged 
into darkness. In the main 


passages a dull glimmer from the | 


blue-shaded police lamps out- 
lined the dark shapes of seamen, 
carelessly clad in their night 
uniform, moving silently. For 
with the eclipsing of light, 
sound too seemed to have 
vanished, and the men spoke 
in whispers. 

It was a weird sight, this 
darkening of a scene normally 
so bright; this restriction of 
light and sound. It resembled 
a tomb in which wandered 
so many shades. But to the 
officers who had to barge their 
way through them, super- 
vising the closing of water- 
tight doors and hatches, these 
ghosts were substantial enough 
and their whispered comments 
were still those of the able 
seaman. ‘The incessant drone 
of fans had stopped, so that 
the orders, spoken in a normal 
voice, sounded like a shout 
in the darkness, and in the 
silences which followed there 


was only the soft plod of can- 
vas shoes. 

To the Commander, the ad- 
vent of night action seemed to 
have lent fresh energy. His 
neat little figure flashed through 
this world of gigantic mutes 
and scrambled through the 
mess-decks at such a pace 
that his ‘Doggie’ (or A.D.C. 
as he will tell you himself 
that he is called) and seaman 
messenger had to run _ be- 
tween bulkheads to keep him 
in sight. 

John Lambert enjoyed the 
post of Commander’s Doggie 
(the essential qualifications of 
which are speed in carrying 
messages to officers and tact 
in delivering them), primarily 
because it showed him the 
way in which a Commander 
runs his ship, and also because 
it. allowed him the constant 
companionship of Able Seaman 
Cook. There is no type more 
peculiar, and few more bene- 
ficial, to the Service than the 
three-badged able-bodied sea- 
man whose ambition has never 
prompted him to higher rank 
and whose wind has long been 
ruined by beer. Of this, Cook 
was a round and cheerful ex- 
ample, and it was entirely due 
to his care, as he wheezed by 
John’s side, that the cadet did 
not lose the Commander and 
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attach himself to a chief cook 
of similar build. 

After his hectic inspection 
of the mess-decks the Com- 
mander paused at the bottom 
of a hatch, the only remaining 
escape from the catacomb with 
which he was now apparently 
satisfied. Behind him, with 
John and Cook, the bugler 
awaited his orders. Above, a 


patch of star-hung sky was. 


framed in the sharp outline 
of a hatch. Along the mess- 
decks the shadows still passed 
silently. 

“Sound off,’ said the Com- 
mander, and the bugler put the 
instrument to his lips. 

It was an inspiring call. The 
clear notes echoed among the 
steel walls, reverberating, dying 
away at the far end of the ship. 
Twice it sounded, and the Com- 


mander stood waiting with his 
cortége, watching for the call 


to take effect. There was no 
need to pipe it. The shadows 
merged themselves into a dark 
mass moving towards the escape 
hatch. Silently they pattered 
past the Commander. Some- 
where at the other end of the 
mess-decks an impatient Petty 
Officer was beginning to chivy 
them. “Come along there— 
get a wriggle on—the ship’ll 
be sunk afore ’alf o’ you get to 
yer stations—we’ve bin in com- 
mission long enough now.” His 
voice echoed as the bugle had 
done as he came for’ard, peering 
into crevices that could never 
hold a seaman, driving the 
stragglers before him like a 
flock of sheep, barking like a 
Sheep-dog at their heels. 
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The Commander waited in 
silence until this last group was 
abreast of him. Then he let 
loose the necessary stimulant 
to action. His voice was un- 
comfortably stern, and the 
order, coming from the dark, 
had the effect of some physical 
force. 

“Jump up that hatch the 
lot o’ you or you’ll jump during 
tomorrow’s dog-watches.”’ 

The men jumped — quicker 
than most of them had ever 
jumped before. The sheep-dog 
who had driven them came 
wheezing up to the Commander, 
and John recognised the great 
bulk of the Master-at-arms, the 
most feared of all men on the 
lower deck, a king in his own 
domain. He was, rather suit- 
ably, an exceptionally burly 
man, and he dwarfed the officer 
whom he saluted. 

‘Lower deck correct, sir,’’ 
he reported. 

This apparently satisfied the 
Commander; for he leapt up 
the ladder as quickly as the 
men before him, and was stalk- 
ing aft along the upper deck 
before John and Cook could 
thrust aside an indignant 
Master-at-arms and follow. 

The decks themselves were 
empty and the night was now 
dark. A cool wind blew from 
ahead and sent a shiver down 
John’s spine, coming, as he had, 
from the stuffy atmosphere of 
the mess-decks. Above them, 
high on the mainmast, the 
yards accentuated the slight 
movement of the ship. The 
upper works had become a 
black silhouette against the 
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stars, and the decks were 80 
dark that even Cook tripped 
over unseen obstacles and 
swore. The Commander, it 
seemed, wanted nothing better 
than to find some chink of 
light filtering from behind those 
great slabs of steel. But if 
this was his wish he was dis- 
appointed ; for the ship had 
been efficiently darkened and 
was ready for night action. 

They had reached the quarter- 
deck. Except for the drone of 
machinery inside the after 
turrets, which held their long 
smooth barrels horizontal over 
the ship’s side, no sound broke 
the stillness. Astern, the huge 
mass of the Relentless loomed 
black. Her shaded bow lights 
winked like two coloured eyes 
on either side of her vast super- 
structure. Pitching gently, she 
followed the tiny glint of the 
Reliance’s stern light. Away 
on the beam the glare of a 
lighthouse flashed intermit- 
tently, and on the bridge the 
Navigator was blessing its 
beacon light. 

For the Navigator, night 
action was always a strain. Al- 
though the huge responsibility 
of the ship’s safety rested 
mainly on the shoulders of the 
passive, level-headed little man 
at his side, the Captain, in this 
case, showed such faith in his 
pilot, and was so loved by 
every Officer and man under 
his command, that the pilot 
dreaded more perhaps the be- 
trayal of this confidence than 
the thought of a stranded 
battleship at the mercy of wind 
and sea. It was the awful 
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uncertainty of a night en- 
counter, the close proximity 
of invisible ships, vessels whose 
identities were doubtful and 
whose movements were even 
more obscure—the reality, in 
fact, of this peace-time game 
which recalled, to all who had 
experienced it, something of 
the strain of a night baitile, 
and gave to those who had 
not, a very real inkling of 
what to expect. 

If any such thought was 
passing through the Captain’s 
mind he did not show it. When 
Captain Cornish had first joined 
the Reliance, people had been 
amazed at the docile little 
creature which pottered over 
the side and smiled benevo- 
lently at the row of seamen 
who piped him. Next day, 
when. he delivered the cus- 
tomary address of a new captain 
to his men, he did so in a 
quiet voice that had impressed 
the men of the Reliance, used 
to more bombastic orations. 
From the first this physically 
insignificant individual had 
commanded respect from every- 
one with whom he came in 
contact. It was partly the 
effort he made to know his 
officers and men, the civil way 
in which he spoke to them, his 
fairness in dealing with de- 
faulters, and partly his genius 
for saying and doing the right 
thing at the right moment that 
had won for him the child-like 
affection his men now showed 
him. To describe it in their 
own words, he was a ‘ proper 
gent.’ And although no one 
had more reason to appreciate 
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the Skipper’s worth than the 
Navigator, he nevertheless 
blessed that lighthouse from 
the bottom of his well-covered 
heart. 

When John finally arrived 
on the bridge to carry out his 
other and equally unimportant 
duty of second navigating mid- 
shipman, there were 80 many 
strange silhouettes that for a 


while he stood still, hidden be-- 


hind a searchlight instrument, 
fearful of exposing himself be- 
fore this crowd of unknown 
shapes. How long he lay con- 
cealed luckily interested no 
one, and he never forgot that 
scene on the bridge. ‘The still 
profile above each instrument, 
peering eagerly into the night ; 
the complete silence save for 
the restless clicking of the 
gyro compass; the utter dark- 
ness save for the reflection of 
its lighted card on the faces 
of men who gazed on it, as 
though they could glean from 
this mechanical oracle some- 
thing of the information which 
would solve their problem ; and 
above all, John never forgot 
that quaint figure leaning on 
the foremost support of the 
bridge, the cap perked im- 
pudently on the back of his 
head, the heavy folds of a 
British warm swamping the 
squat little figure. 
It was he, the Captain, who 
appropriately broke the silence. 
“Where are we, pilot ? ” 
There was an upheaval in 
the chart-table as the Navigator 
withdrew his head from under 
the canvas screen and allowed 
@ shaft of light to flicker for 
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@® second over the motion- 
less forms lining the bridge. 
He stooped over the compass 
prism and pointed it at the 
glare which still swept its 
yellow beam  spasmodically 
round the horizon. For a 
second his face was faintly 
lighted by the glow of the 
compass, @ white mask against 
the black background; then 
he plunged back to his chart, 
planted his huge thumb firmly 
on the paper, and indicated an 
area of water which could have 
floated the combined fleets. 

‘‘ There we are, sir,”’ he said 
proudly. 

The Captain peered over his 
shoulder and smiled at the 
thumb-print. 

“And how soon can we 
expect to make contact?” he 
asked. 

The Navigator grappled with 
a parallel ruler and sent it 
skidding across the chart so 
violently that his Captain in- 
stinctively drew back. 

‘About another half-hour 
of peace, sir,” he said, ‘“ and 
then we ought to be in the 
thick of things. Their cruisers 
are already reporting our posi- 
tion, so they know all about 
us. They probably got our 
silhouette against the light- 
house.” 

Now that John felt more 
certain who were officers and 
who were not, he summoned 
up enough courage to emerge 
from his corner and approach 
the Navigator. He got as near 
him as the crush would permit 
and said, “Do you want me 
now, sir? ” 
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In the stillness that timid 
voice at his side had the same 
effect on the pilot as a gun 
going off. He started per- 
ceptibly. At a moment when 
he had expected to hear the 
harsh and indistinct voice of 
the look-out shout “ Enemy in 
sight,”? someone at his side 
had quietly offered himself. 
Rapid calculation concerning 
the enemy cruisers had left 
him no time to think of his 
recently acquired, though very 
inexperienced, recruit. And 
had he remembered, the cadet 
might have spent the last few 
minutes more profitably than in 
idly watching the scene on the 
bridge and the black shape of 
the Responsible in whose wake 
they followed, her black super- 
structure swaying before the 
stars. 


‘“ Want you ?”’ snapped the 


Navigator. 
mean ? 
way?” 

John shrivelled inside his 
coat. He felt as though all 
eyes, invisible though they 
were, were turned on him as 
he gave his name. 

“Oh yes, Lambert. I forgot 
you. You can help Schoolie 
with the plot in the chart- 
house,” and as John moved 
away he heard the Oaptain 
questioning his Navigator. 

‘“ Who was that late-comer?”’ 

“He’s new, sir. This is his 
first night at sea.’’ 

‘* And where do you suppose 
he-has been all this time ? ” 

‘“‘He’s Commander’s Doggie 
as well, sir. He must have 
been kept for darkening ship.’’ 


“What do you 
Who are you, any- 
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But Captain Cornish, having 
once been a Commander him- 
self, thought differently. 

During night action, when 
the ship is darkened, the chart- 
house is one of the few com- 
partments in the superstructure 
that are still allowed their full 
lighting. In a battleship it is 
@ tiny room, little more than 
® pigeon-hole, situated at the 
back of the bridge. Although 
plugs are placed in all voice- 
pipes, iron shutters over the 
scuttles, and heavy weights 
over the trap hatch, there has 
still to be a complicated system 
of switches by which it is 
impossible for anyone to force 
an entrance into this sanctum 
without first plunging it into 
complete darkness. If this 
contrivance did not exist it 
would be an easy matter for 
one careless individual to de- 
stroy the work which several 
ships’ companies had performed 
80 assiduously only a few hours 
before. A normal electric globe, 
given its chance, would betray 
@ squadron. 

The device of a double door 
from bridge to chart - house 
has therefore been introduced, 
and until both doors are closed 
no light burns within. Theo- 
retically, so long as at least 
one door is shut, the lights will 
burn; but men such as the 
Navigator and Schoolie had 
long since learnt from experi- 
ence that, in practice, such was 
seldom the case. 

Of this beautiful creation 
John knew nothing. Inno- 
cently he pulled at the outer 
door. After a hard tug it 
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yielded slightly. He gained 
hope and rocked it sideways, 
and when he did so a well- 
worded oath came from within. 

John, of course, had no 
inkling that this pretty flow 
of words was directed at none 
other than himself. Moreover, 
at this particular moment, some- 
thing had pierced the inky 
blackness of the night. Away 
on the horizon a shaft of moon- 
white light was waving un- 
certainly in the sky. From 
that distance it looked little 
more than the ray from a 
pocket torch searching the ceil- 
ing of a cellar. Muttered 
remarks came from the -bridge. 
The Navigator was leaping be- 
tween compass and chart table, 
while the beam still hovered 
distrustfully over the horizon. 
For a second it lingered on the 
hull of a ship, creamy white in 
the searchlight’s glare ; and as 
it did so the night was filled 
by these dazzling beams, sweep- 
ing the ocean and the sky for 
ships that were still hidden. 
But the Battle Squadron re- 
mained undiscovered. 

So intrigued was he by the 
opening stages of the battle 
that John forgot his desti- 
nation. He paused, gazing 
astonished into the night, un- 
conscious of the plot and the 
embarrassment he had caused 
to those who kept it. 

For once in a way the 
Schoolie was not interested in 
the midshipmen’s sights. At 
sea, more particularly at night, 
his was a job worth doing— 
or so he said—a job which 
the Captain expected to be 
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done well, and one of the 
few that needed electric light. 
The plotter, in the eyes of the 
Schoolie at least, was a very 
important officer, and his pres- 
ent plight did not receive the 
sympathy it deserved from his 
assistant, the Senior Mid- 
shipman. 

Schoolie did not  over- 
estimate his importance in the 
capacity of plotter. He was 
an indispensable aid to the 
Captain. He was, or should 
have been, the only man in 
the ship in @ position to tell 
the Captain the whereabouts 
of every enemy ship that had 
hitherto been sighted. The 
reports came in fast from the 
wireless office. With the assist- 
ance of the Senior Midshipman 
(though often it was the Senior 
Midshipman with the assistance 
of Schoolie) the ships would 
be put on the plot. Before 
their eyes the battle would 
take shape. And he, Schoolie, 
would be the man to divulge 
its stages of progression to the 
Captain. 

At the moment when the 
Navigator had planted a grimy 
thumb on the chart somewhere 
in the eastern portion of the 
Adriatic, Schoolie had also put 
his finger on the plot and said 
proudly to his assistant: 
‘There they are—battleships 
—five of em.” Then, by voice 
pipe, he had told the Captain. 
The Skipper had sounded inter- 
ested and had volunteered en- 
couraging remarks concerning 
the efforts of his energetic 
Instructor Officer. Schoolie, 
meanwhile, had been anxious 
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to keep the bridge well in- 
formed. At first they were on 
@ parallel course, these battle- 
ships, then the range was 
closing, definitely closing. The 
Captain had become more in- 
terested, and Schoolie’s pencil 
worked furiously. At his side 
the midshipman dealt capably 
with the pile of enemy reports 
which were pushed through in 
a steady stream from the wire- 
less office. 

Then someone had shouted 
“ Searchlights visible on the 
port beam,’’ Schoolie had had 
@ moment in which to diagnose 
the ships that held them, and 
the lights had gone out. 

Small wonder his boyish en- 
thusiasm had turned to morti- 
fication! At the moment when 
his efforts were first rewarded, 
when he could have told his 
Captain exactly which those 
ships were and why they were 
there, at the moment in fact 
when the Captain actually was 
asking, ‘‘ Do those lights fit on 
the plot ? ” Schoolie had been 
powerless and blind, capable 
only of abuse. 

“Just a minute, sir,” he 
had beseeched, but the Skipper 
had, for once, been impatient. 
Schoolie’s moment had passed, 
and the midshipman could not 
check @ snigger as together 
they waited for the unseen 
hand that had caused their 
downfall. Impatiently they 
waited for the inner door to 
creak, to be jolted open. It 
did not move. Its inert state 
puzzled them until the reason, 
obvious and incredible, dawned. 
No one was trying to move it, 


Livid at his own stupidity, 
Schoolie jumped for the door 
and wrenched it open. Onut- 
side, on the bridge, he could see 
the vague shapes of seamen ; 
beyond them the display of 
searchlights. But of the reason 
for his fury he saw nothing. 
The outer door was open, but 
whoever had opened it had 
vanished among the crowd who 
waited expectantly for the 
coming action. 

A second before a frenzied 
Schoolie had tugged at the 
chart-house door, John had 
realised that what there was 
to be seen would be seen better 
from the bridge itself than 
from within its chart-house. 
He had therefore wedged him- 
self into a corner where he 
was inconspicuous, a _ hin- 
drance to nobody, and from 
where he could watch the 
attack which, sooner or later, 
must be made on the Battle 
Squadron. In this he felt 
almost justified ; for, from the 
manner in which the Navigator 
had greeted his arrival, it was 
evident that his presence was 
not vital to the ship’s efficiency. 

The darkness was once more 
complete, and even the stark 
outline of the Responsible, a 
stone’s throw ahead of them, 
was almost invisible. Save for 
the breaking of the bow wave 
as the ship burrowed its nose 
into each invisible roller, there 
was silence. No one spoke 
on the bridge. There was 
an atmosphere of tense ex- 
citement ; of officers awaiting 
eagerly the coming develop- 
ments; of seamen yearning 
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impatiently for the warm 
blankets of their hammocks, 
and caring not how quickly 
this was over. 

Inside his greatcoat John 
shivered. He had not bar- 
gained for this dreary vigil, 
and the night was cold. His 
eyes watered from facing the 
wind and from peering so 
intently into the blackness. 
Had he known it, the Captain 
himself felt that they had 
waited long enough; though 
at sea it mattered little to him 
when he got to his bunk, he 
would have few minutes’ sleep. 
He therefore took a more philo- 
sophic view concerning this 
period of suspense than did 
the look - outs, for instance, 
perched at the top of the 
fore superstructure, whose 
watch was becoming, minute 
by minute, less effective. It 
was, therefore, rather due to 
luck than good eyesight that a 
sleepy look-out first saw the 
spark from a destroyer’s funnel 
as it dashed in to launch its 
torpedo at the battleships. 

A second later the eyes on 
the bridge saw it. Not one 
man, but all who had remained 
silent for so long, shouted their 
report at the Captain. 

“There she is, sir—see ’er, 
sir ?—comin’ in on the port 
bow.” 

The Captain, poor man, was 
flooded by so much information 
from these willing assistants 
that it was with difficulty that 
he made himself heard. But 
his order was clear enough. 

“ Alarm port.” 

Short and crisp, it came as 
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a relief to the officers to 
whom it meant so much. It 
meant the loosening of their 
tongues, the putting into action 
of their own particular cogs 
of organisation which, when 
operated in unison, meant the 
fighting efficiency of the ship. 
Reports flashed in from every 
corner of the bridge. 

“Searchlights ready, sir— 
star shell ready, sir,” and then 
the loud voice of the Gunnery 
Officer above them all: “ Main 
armament ready, sir.” 

Then silence. 

This was the Captain’s 
moment ; the instant in which 
he alone had to decide on a 
course of action; a moment 
in which can be realised the 
huge responsibility that he 
shoulders, the loneliness and 
the urgency. 

During the silence, when all 
had expected the Captain to 
let loose his armament, a green 
firework rose into the night 
from the ship ahead and fell 
hissing into the sea. 

““T thought so,’ said the 
Captain quietly. ‘* She’s chal- 
lenged her.’’ 

It had never entered John’s 
head that the Responsible also 
might have seen that destroyer ; 
that it was for the good of the 
squadron when Captain Cornish 
had held his hand. 

A second later, the challenge 
having been made, the white 
beam of the Responsible’s 
searchlight shot into the night. 
For an instant the men in the 
Reliance were dazzled by its 
brilliance. The water near the 
ship was tinted violet by the 
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diffused light, and heads were 
outlined against the glare. 

The destroyer was steaming 
straight towards the Respon- 
sible, her light paintwork glint- 
ing silver in the searchlight’s 
ray. Her thin, knife-edged 
bow cut smoothly into the 
swell, and a plume of water 
rose, iridescent, on either side 
of her forecastle. Steaming 
fast, she belched smoke from her 
stocky after funnel ; and as the 
hated beam stripped her naked 
of concealment, showing her 
a blatant silvered target for 
three battleships, she threw 
over her helm and swivelled 
round in a cloud of smoke and 


spray. 

Quick as the Responsible had 
been, she was not quick enough. 
The destroyer had come almost 
to point-blank range, and al- 
though in reality she would 


have come under the fire of the 
battleships, she was close 
enough to fulfil her mission. 
As she swung round and the 
circle of foam marked her 
track, the glint of polished steel 
and the crimsoned head of a 
torpedo warned the battleships 
of their danger. 

The searchlight’s beam was 
extinguished and the night was 
once more dark. A pin-prick 
of light flashed from the re- 
treating destroyer, admitting 
its own destruction. But the 
Responsible had been ‘hit.’ 
Speed was reduced. 

Though lengthily retold as 
John saw it, as a lay, inexperi- 
enced eye would have seen it, 
inappreciative of the techni- 
calities of warfare or the diffi- 
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culties of night action, the 
destroyer’s attack was dis- 
covered, illuminated, and dealt 
with in what was almost the 
twinkling of an eye. John’s 
gaze had only just become 
accustomed to the glare when 
he was once more in darkness ; 
but the imagination of the look- 
outs had been sharpened, so 
that every few minutes one 
would fancy he saw something 
and would hail the bridge; 
eyes would strain, and the issue 
would be a false alarm. 

Several times this happened, 
until the level voice of the 
Gunnery Officer broke the 
silence. 

“Phere’s one, sir. 
like a cruiser.” 

For the second time that 
night men listened for the 
Captain’s words. His silhouette 
was dimly visible, peering into 
the night through an enormous 
pair of binoculars. Again there 
was silence. But it was not 
the quiet voice of the Captain 
that broke it. Instead, all 
ears on the bridge were treated 
to an oath which could only 
have come from those who 
really meant it. It came from 
two normally patient men, the 
Gunnery and Torpedo Officers. 
For, without rhyme or reason, 
the unorthodox beam of one 
of their own searchlights had 
pierced the precious darkness 
which, until now, had shielded 
them to such purpose from the 
‘ violence of the enemy.’ 

Neither was it, as in the case 
of the Responsible, a well- 
timed, carefully directed beam. 
It was the beam of an 
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impatient arc-lamp which, 
having been forced for so long 
to withhold its light behind 
opaque shutters, now shot its 
undirected glare high into the 
sky with added brilliance. It 
was not so much the fact 
that the shutter of a search- 
light had been rolled back 
which caused such consterna- 
tion. It was the way the idle 
beam, once freed, wandered 
jerkily, happily over the 
heavens, lighting nothing but 
the stars, and giving away 
the whereabouts of the Battle 
Fleet to the enemy which must 
by now have surrounded it. 

In a second the Torpedo 
Officer had recovered his stupe- 
fied senses. He jumped for an 
instrument and tore it from 
the hands of its operator. 


Frantically he trained it down, 


and the light followed, slowly, 
unwillingly, jerkily, disgusted 
at being harnessed once more 
into the shafts of a directing 
influence. 

But the damage was done. 
From the dim shapes which the 
Gunnery Officer had noticed 
only a minute ago, now 
flashed a light focussed on 
themselves, a glare which 
stripped them naked of the 
dark mantle in whose great 
folds they had moved so com- 
fortably, and their flanks lay 
exposed to the imaginary gun- 
fire of an enemy fleet. For the 
first time that night they saw 
each other’s faces, blinking as 
they stared ; the tense features 
of the Captain, motionless as a 
statue, of the Navigator glued 
to his compass, and, if anyone 
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had noticed him, of a cadet 
whose misdeed had wrought 
this upon them, who crept 
from among the legs of the 
searchlight operators. In the 
enemy ships jets of flame 
flashed in the beams of search- 
lights as the star-shells were 
shot into the sky. 

The Captain of the Reliance 
gave his order: “‘ Close shutters 
—open fire star-shell.” 

With the unpleasant bark of 
the high-angle guns, the at- 
mosphere of pent anxiety 
seemed to dissolve. Here was 
action at last. With each 
spurt of flame the men at the 
guns could be seen working 
furiously with energy which 
had been stored during that 
hour of anticipation. The 
turrets now were in action, the 
clatter of machinery escaping 
from behind their armoured 
walls. 

The searchlights which blind- 
ed them were extinguished as, 
high above the enemy, star- 
shell burst into a yellow glow 
and fell slowly, parachutes of 
light. Their own were bursting 
now, so that the night was 
lighted by a curtain of falling 
stars, of yellow flares which 
soared into the heavens, burst, 
and fell slowly into the sea, 
behind the black silhouettes of 
the enemy battle fleet. 

Both in peace and in war 
this must be the finale of a 
night action. It is for this end 
that the minor forces have 
been striving, that cruisers have 
been shadowing, that destroyers 
have been launching their pre- 
carious attacks. The hundreds 
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of enemy reports, the intricate 
plots kept under difficulties by 
every Schoolie in the fleet, 
from the Captain and Navigator 
to the look-outs, in point of 
fact the consummate organisa- 
tion which is naval strategy 
itself, all are working in har- 
mony for the same great ob- 
ject, the union of the Battle 
Fleets. Once this conflict of the 
giants had been effected, in 
war-time the battle has pre- 
sumably reached its most criti- 
cal stage, and in peace-time 
the exercise is finished. Ad- 
mirals, poor men, are left 


to produce some satisfactory 
result from the information 
which excited seamen scribbled 
down in darkness and in the 
heat of the moment. Whether 
they squabble over this difficult 
task we lesser men are, perhaps, 


never to know. But let us hope 
that they had a clearer vision 
of what happened that night 
than the cadets who escaped 
from the bridge among a crowd 
of men laughing and joking 
over the incident which had 
so infuriated their officers. 

Quickly they forgot the 
happenings of that night; and 
as the fleet steamed north, its 
mock battle over, a gentle 
swell rocked a thousand ham- 
mocks which swung, touching, 
in the mess-decks below ; ham- 
mocks holding the bodies of 
tired, honest men to whom 
the fact ‘that the Reliance 
had been theoretically ‘sunk’ 
meant little or nothing. 

It worried only one man. A 
little man who stood still watch- 
ing the ship ahead dip into an 
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increasing swell. The thought 
rankled with him —that in 
reality he would have lost his 
ship, owing to the folly of 
one man; &@ man who had 
preferred not to make himself 
known. 

When the fleet had formed 
itself into shape, he turned to 
the Officer of the Watch. 

“ Have you any idea who 
was responsible for that ex- 
hibition tonight ? ”’ 

“ Not really, sir. Torps said 
it was probably one of the 
Snotties leaning on the alarm 
bell.” 

“Don’t Snotties confess to 
their crimes nowadays ? ” 

“TI expect he was a little 
frightened, sir.’’ 

““ Perhaps,” said the Captain 
thoughtfully. “I’m going to 
turn in now. Call me if any- 
thing happens.” 

When he had gone the bridge 
was empty except for the quies- 
cent figure of the Officer of 
the Watch, who gazed long 
and thoughtfully at the com- 
pass, the Midshipman of the 
Watch by his side. 

“Like some cocoa, sir?” 
asked the latter in a tone which 
implied that he himself was 
badly in need of it, even if his 
senior was not. 

“Yes, I could do with a 
cup,”’ was the reply ; and when 
the hot syrupy liquid had 
warmed his throat, “ By the 
way, do you know who the 
miscreant was tonight ? ”’ 

“One of the new ones, sir.” 

““T thought so. The Skipper’s 
rather upset about it, as much 
as he’s ever upset. People say 
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he has a mild bet with Relentless 
on remaining longest afloat. 
Anyhow, he’s got that one 
kink, and the least we can do 
is not to hinder it. That silly 
little fool tonight wants his hide 
warming.” 

“T expect he’ll get it, sir,” 
said the midshipman, “ but I 
can’t blame the fellow for not 
owning up. It was very —_— 
after all.’’ 

“That may be,” admitted 
the Officer of the Watch, “ but 
it’s not all men who can set 
their sense of humour against 
the loss of their ship.” 


Down in the midshipmen’s 
chest-flat the Snotties were 
hurling off their clothes and 
hoisting themselves, unwashed, 
into their hammocks. They 
undressed in silence, anxious 
to make the most of the 
short night in front of them. 
The blue police lights still 
shone, for the ship would not 
be undarkened until the follow- 
ing day, already close at hand. 
They were therefore indis- 
tinguishable little bodies that 
heaved themselves into their 
canvas beds and lay still, their 
flesh tingling with warmth after 
the recent exposure. Owing 
to the absence of ventilation 
the flat was unusually hot, and 
the majority lay covered only 
to the waist, their pyjamas 
allowing what draught there 
was to fan their naked chests. 
One by one the curtained door- 
ways of cabins were pulled 
across and darkened until the 
Marine sentry, mechanically 
pacing his few yards of deck, 
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seemed the only living flesh ; 
good reassuring flesh whose 
duty it was to watch over this 
sombre stage like a good- 
natured dog. 

John could not sleep. It was 
hot, and the grating of the 
steering engine somewhere be- 
low jogged his hammock with 
its frantic racing. Although 
his pyjamas were thrown back 
he was sweating. Moreover, 
his conscience pricked him. 
At first it was a conscience 
wide awake and pointing its 
accusing finger at his lack of 
enterprise. Then he must have 
slept, and the conscience stuck 
in his dream. Schoolie was 
pencilling on the plot, their 
own ships in blue, the enemy 
in red. But the red chalk lines 
toned deeper and turned to 
blood, and a mangled Schoolie 
was dragging himself to a voice- 
pipe saying, “ Lambert, what 
about your sights? Sun run 
star and moon run... moon 
run . run .”” Run! 
Cowardice in the face of the 
enemy. The court - martial 
room was packed with the 
faces of his term at Dartmouth, 
and his dirk was coming back 
to him point first. No need 
for the judge advocate to add 
to his disgrace. The Navigator 
was the judge advocate, and 
was jabbing him with the dirk, 
prodding him till it hurt, and 
John banged his head on a 
steam-pipe as he started up. 

In the next hammock Derek 
Hayman was also sitting up, 
armed with the stretcher which 
had prodded his neighbour. 
He was naked from the waist, 
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and his whole body was per- 
spiring. 

Although he was relieved to 
find that he had not been 
sentenced by court - martial, 
John was annoyed at being 
roused after his efforts to sleep. 
He said sleepily, ‘“‘ Must you do 
that, Derek?” and dropped 
back. But the other shook his 
hammock. “ Listen, John.’ 

“* Wha’ for?” 

“Were you on the bridge 
tonight ? ” 

* O’ course,” said John with- 
out opening his eyes. 

“* Where were you ? ” 

“Behind the _ six - inch 
director.” 

“What were 
there ? ” 

“* Nothing,” said John truth- 


you doing 


y: 
“ Lucky devil.”” And there 


was silence. John lay on his 
back, his eyes shut. But when 
he did open one for a second 
Derek was still sitting up, and 
it was obvious that something 
was on his mind. 

‘‘ What’s biting you, Derek ? 
Something wrong ?”’ Although 
in temperament they were op- 
posites, there were few secrets 
between these two, a relation- 
ship founded on the intimacy 
with which they were now 
forced to live and the swing 
of the pendulum from a childish 
feud during their Dartmouth 
years. 

“You saw that searchlight 
which wasn’t meant.” 

** Who didn’t ? ” 

‘Well, that was me,” said 
Derek ungrammatically, and 
John sat up. “I leant on the 
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alarm push by mistake, the 
bell rang at the lamp, and the 
man opened the shutter. Of 
course the damned thing would 
have to be pointing at the stars. 
That’s my luck.’ 

“ Didn’t anyone see you ? ” 

“ Torps must have done. He 
was almost on top of me, but I 
felt so beastly small that I 
almost sank through the floor 
and got lost among people’s 
legs. But Torps knows I did it 
all right.’’ 

“That was decent of him— 
not to expose you in front of the 
Skipper.” 

‘Tt was more than decent,” 
murmured Derek fervently, 
“but that’s what pricks. 
Torps is bound to hear more 
about it. Searchlights are his 
pigeon. But I just hadn’t got 
the nerve. And now it’s too 
late.” 

“Unless you admit it to 
Torps who knows already. I 
should do that. He’ll be your 
friend for ever.”” And no more 
was said. Within a minute or 
two the boots of the Marine 
sentry, who had listened at- 
tentively to every word, were 
squeaking once more. 

Next morning at seven bells, 
when everyone is kindly dis- 
posed, the Torpedo Officer and 
@ newly joined cadet laughed 
together over a glass, first in 
the wardroom and then in the 
gunroom. And Derek winked 
obviously and frequently at 
John with whom his friendship 
had been sealed even tighter ; 
that friendship of unlikes which 
is none the less agreeable for its 
demands on the understanding. 





AFOOT ON THE ARCTIC HIGHWAY. 


BY MATT MARSHALL. 


In 1920, by the Treaty of 
Dorpat, Finland acquired the 
Lapp district of Petsamo, a 
narrow corridor of land running 
northward between Russian and 
Norwegian territory to the 
shores of the Arctic Ocean. 
And in 1931 there was com- 
pleted there the _ great 
Rovaniemi-Petsamo highway 
—begun in 1916 by the In- 
perial Russian Government, but 
later held up by the Revolution 
—which has the distinction of 
being the only motor road in 
the world to run from civili- 
sation to the shores of the 
Polar Sea. 


Starting from the town of 


Rovaniemi, eight kilometres 
south of the Arctic Circle, this 
unique highway, after cleaving 
its way through virgin forests 
and over barren mountains, 
ends at Liinahamari on 
Petsamo Fiord, some 330 miles 
north of the Circle. 

This was the road that lay 
before me, and which I was 
about to journey afoot. 

Six weeks previously I had 
set out from Viborg in the 
extreme south of Finland and 
tramped all the way up through 
the Land of the Thousand 
Lakes to where I was now: 
Rovaniemi in Lapland; so 
that if and when I arrived at 
Liinahamari I should have 
walked Finland from end to 
end. 


Burdened with a full pack 
on my back, and a smaller pack, 
also full, at my side, and 
wearing a heavy winter over- 
coat, I crossed the high bridge 
over the log-laden Kemijoki 
River, passed along under the 
shadow of Ounasvaara Hill, 
which people climb at mid- 
summer to view the Midnight 
Sun, and so, crossing again 
the river on another bridge, 
attained the road where it 
soars to enter the inevitable 
metsaé : the forest that, like a 
mighty battle host tossing its 
spears and banners in the 
breeze, awaits one’s exit from 
every Finnish village, town, 
and city ; the forest that walls 
in every path and road; the 
forest through which I had 
been journeying for weeks ; 
the forest of melancholy spruce, 
graceful birch, odoriferous pine ; 
the unending, all - enduring, 
all-conquering forest that is 
Finland. 

Taking a farewell look back 
at Rovaniemi, last notable out- 
post of civilisation, I turned 
and fared with the road between 
the imprisoning greenwood 
walls. 

Just short of the red post 
marking the eighth kilometre 
from Rovaniemi I came upon 
a white post bearing a notice- 
board which announced in Fin- 
nish, Swedish, German, and 
English that here the imaginary 
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line of the Arctic Circle crossed 
the road ; thus :— 


NAPAPITIRI. 
POLCIRKEL. 
POLARKREIS. 
POLAR CIRCLE. 


Tt gave me a thrill. To 
think that I had walked, 
actually walked, thus far! To 
think that from now on I 
should be journeying in the 
Arctic regions! To think that 
here in the midst of the un- 
peopled Northland, hemmed in 
by primeval forests, standing 
alone, afar from men, on this 
solitary——— But before I could 
finish the thought six big tour- 
ing cars and two motor-buses 
dumped their -human freight 
on the road beside me, and I 
was almost trodden underfoot 
in the rush to see who should be 
first to be photographed stand- 
ing astride the Polar Circle. 

In disgust I resumed my 
way, still thrilled nevertheless. 
Let Kodaks click, let conducted 
tourists swarm, I was at last 
where I had long striven to be. 
I was at last footing Jddmeren 
Tieta—the Ice Sea Road—the 
Arctic Highway ! 


Broad and straight between 
its parallel walls of crowded 
pine and spruce, it ran ahead 
in uninterrupted perspective. 

Although the July sun shone 
bright and warm, yet a keen 
wind blowing steadily from the 
north. made me thankful for 
my winter overcoat. 

At long intervals apart I en- 
countered crofts: red-painted 


log cabins standing in the midst 
of forest clearings, where back- 
woodsmen toiled stripped to 
the waist. 

The road, considering the 
high latitude, was amazingly 
busy. Cars passed frequently, 
as did carts and cyclists. Twice 
@ caravan of gypsy vans came 
jingling along, bearing a load 
of the cleanest, best-dressed 
gypsies I had ever seen. While 
the women wore voluminous 
skirts and had coloured ban- 
deaux round their heads, the 
men sported full-sleeved shirts 
of linen so snowy white as to 
dazzle the eye. Indeed, it was 
only by the typical dusky com- 
plexions, and the equally typical 
soliciting of cigarettes and 
pennies, that I knew them for 
gypsies. Compared with the 
mongrel British variety, they 
were princes and princesses, 
the aristocratic Romanies one 
reads about but rarely meets. 

That night—if night be the 
correct name for what was as 
bright as a midsummer’s day 
—I thankfully downed packs 
within a workmen’s hut near 
where a bridge was being 
built. 

The workmen had gone home, 
and only a wooden pin held the 
door in place, so I made no 
bones about making the hut 
my quarters for the night. 
With shavings and wood-chips 
I kindled a fire outside and 
cooked supper, which I carried 
inside and ate behind the shut 
door ; for I did not wish to have 
passers-by know of my presence 
there. Then I contrived a bed 
of empty cement sacks and re- 
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tired early, congratulating my- 
self on having for once eluded 
the mosquitoes, whose nocturnal 
attentions had made so many 
of my nights sheer purgatory. 
At six in the morning I rose 
and cleaned up the hut, then 
set about breakfast. But in 
the middle of the meal, as I 
sat in my shirt-sleeves and 
bare feet with a mug of tea 


in one hand and a sandwich in. 


the other, the door burst open 
and in walked the ganger. So 
astonished was he at finding 
me there so completely at 
home that he could utter not 
@ single syllable of protest or 
anything else. He could only 
gulp and gesticulate, hope- 
lessly incompetent to deal with 
my unprecedented presence 
there. Nor did I help him. 
Smiling apologetically, but say- 
ing not a word, I finished 
breakfast and hurriedly packed. 
Then civilly wishing him 
“ Hyvasti,’”? I made my exit— 
to the amazement of the men 
who had meanwhile arrived 
and who almost dropped their 
tools as I stepped unheralded 
and unexplained among them. 


All day I pursued the forest 
road, feeling like a perambulat- 
ing comet. For while my head 
was completely enveloped in a 
nimbus of dancing mosquitoes, 
behind it trailed a long tail 
of more of these pests, whin- 
ing their hymn of hate. 

‘“« There are rest-houses owned 
by the Government every 
twenty to twenty-five kilo- 
metres along the Petsamo road. 
A night’s lodging costs ten 
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marks, a cold meal eight marks, 
and a hot meal fifteen marks.” 

So said a German-English 
handbook which I had bought 
in Rovaniemi. But although I 
had kept an anxious look-out 
for these hostelries ever since 
hitting the Arctic Highway, so 
far I had not seen any place 
that even looked like an inn, 
Government - owned or other- 
wise. Nay, I could scarcely 
believe such places existed. 
They sounded too good to be 
true. Tenpence for a night’s 
lodging, eightpence for a cold 
meal, one and threepence for a 
hot meal—it was highly im- 
probable, I reasoned, that here 
in the Arctic regions could be 
inns (only half a day’s walk 
apart, too) which could exist 
on so cheap a tariff. Never- 
theless, being a Scotsman, I 
kept on keeping an anxious 
look-out for these improbable 
impossibilities. 

The rare houses I passed 
were all alike: log cabins 
painted red, with the frame- 
work of the windows picked 
out in white. The still rarer 
hamlets, also, consisted of from 
two to six of these cabins, 
widely scattered. And look 
a8 I would I failed to discern 
about any house the slightest 
clue to its being an inn. The 
majatalo sign was conspicuous 
by its absence. I badly needed 
an inn, too. My provisions 
were all but consumed. 

Hunger sharpening my 
powers of observation, I began 
to notice that some of the 
houses had flagstaffs in front 
of them. And since flagstaffs 
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suggest flags and flags suggest 
Government, I deduced, my 
dear Watson, that those houses 
thus distinguished must be 
Government houses—Govern- 
ment rest-houses ! 

As luck would have it, I 
reached this brilliant conclusion 
on a stretch of road destitute 
of houses. It was growing late, 
besides, and a heavy rain was 
beginning to fall. Quickening 
my pace, however, I rapidly 
demolished the kilometres sepa- 
rating me from the next house, 
which to my joy had a flagstaff 
in front of it. 

Entering by the back door 
without knocking—for experi- 
ence had taught me _ that 
knocking at a Finnish house 
was a waste. of time—I found 
myself in the spacious pirtti, 
or living-room, ankle-deep in 
birch leaves. Two men wear- 
ing open-necked khaki shirts 
and Russian boots sat by 
the table poring over a large 
map. Government surveyors, 
obviously. And where else, I 
asked myself, would Govern- 
ment employees lodge if not 
in a Government rest-house ? 

But alas, it was no Govern- 
ment rest-house. In answer to 
my inquiry in broken Finnish, 
one of the men explained that 
it was a private house, but that 
the place I sought lay two 
kilometres farther along the 
road. He even drew a sketch 
of it, requesting me to note 
particularly the flagstaff and 
post-boxes by which it was 
distinguished. 

Greatly heartened, I sped off 
through the heavy rain. Sure 
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enough, at the end of the 
second kilometre stood the 
house the man had sketched, 
but without the flagstaff and 
with only one post-box outside : 
a plain wooden receptacle for 
letters such as most houses along 
the road had. Still, I entered 
and asked of the man of the 
house if that was the majatalo. 
It was not, he answered. Two 
kilometres farther along 

Rushing from the house, I 
once more sped off through the 
rain. Sure enough, at the end 
of the second kilometre stood 
another house, likewise with- 
out flagstaff and with only 
one post-box. Nevertheless, [ 
entered. Inside were two 
women, mother and daughter. 
They must have just finished 
taking a bath—the sauna or 
hot-vapour bath beloved by 
Finns—for they were both bare 
naked. But I did not mind 
that. I asked them if that was 
the majatalo, feeling sure it 
was not. Nor did feeling err. 
The majatalo, explained the 
daughter, coming out on to 
the rain-swept porch regardless 
of her nudity, lay just two 
kilometres farther al 

A third time I sped off 


‘through the rain. A third 


time a house stood, sure enough, 
at the end of the second kilo- 
metre ; this time a house with 
flagstaff and two yellow-painted 
metal post-boxes outside. The 
rest-house at last ! 

Well, maybe if was. Any- 
way, I did not rest in it. 
Knock after knock on the 
locked door failed to rouse 
anybody within, always sup- 
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posing there was anybody 
within. For the house looked 
and sounded empty. The only 
noises stirring in its otherwise 
silent interior were those of the 
rain battering on the shingled 
roof and the echoes of my 
repeated knocks. So I desisted 
in disgust, and spent the night 
trying to rest on the log floor 
of the empty cowshed. 


The following afternoon I 
arrived at Sodankyla village, 
130 kilometres north of 
Rovaniemi. 

Before coming to it, however, 
a few miles to the southward, 
where beyond the hamlet of 
Aska @ branch road strikes off 
eastward to lonely Lake Ora, 
I encountered my first beasts 
of the forest. 

Since leaving Viborg, you 
must know, the hundreds of 
miles of woodlands bordering 
the road had oppressed me 
with their utter lifelessness. 
Deader woods would be difficult 
to imagine. Silent, except for 
birdsong and the occasional 
tinkle of a cattle-bell, not a 
rabbit, not even a squirrel, 
enlivened their lonely aisles. 
One single little lizard and a 
solitary black snake were all 
I had seen of wild life. It was 
unnatural, uncanny, positively 
unnerving. But in my bones 
I felt that the lifeless woods 
were watching me and waiting, 
waiting with the tireless patience 
of the wild for the moment 
most favourable for them to 
move, when they would open 
and let out a beast, a creature 
born of silence and loneliness 
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and brooding gloom, to set 
upon me and bear me off to its 
lair in the forest depths, there 
to subject me at its leisure to 
a lingering death of fiendishly 
devised agonies and torments. 

Here beyond Aska it seemed 
as though that moment were 
now come. 

Between the hemming woods 
I walked, thinking only of 
reaching Sodankylé. So accus- 
tomed had I grown to the ever- 
accompanying forest that I 
paid it scarcely a glance. I 
was dimly aware of its being 
ancient pinewood, open and 
clear of under-brush, floored 
with white and mauve reindeer 
moss and strewn with what 
looked like the tusks and rib 
bones of mammoths, but which 
was deadfall: great gnarled 
and twisted limbs and boughs, 
predominantly grey in colour, 
blanched here and there by 
years of sun and rain to the 
whiteness of bleached bone. 
But greyness, let me repeat, 
predominated; a gravestone 
greyness. This sombre colour 
clothed dying and dead trees 
like a pall, its ashen hue 
changing in the sun to the 
grisly silver of a leper’s skin. 
And in the lifeless forest not a 
breath of wind stirred. 

Crack ! 

Somewhere in the woods 
ahead a brittle branch snapped, 
trodden upon by something. 
The report sounded in the 
deathly quiet like a pistol-shot. 
Walking on, I kept my eyes 
fixed on the place where the 
something was. Then from 
the grey background of the 
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weods an indefinable grey mass 
detached itself and took form, 
and there glided on to the 
road a big grey beast with 
branching antlers, lifting high 
its splay feet and moving with- 
out sound or apparent effort. 

It turned its frontlet in my 
direction, took a long look, 
tossed its wild head, and came 
loping towards me. 

Now, I knew there were elk 
in Lapland, as I knew there 
were bears and wolves and 
reindeer. But I somehow as- 
sociated reindeer with the open 
tundra and not with the forest. 
I pictured reindeer as travel- 
ling together in large herds 
attended by Lapps, and not 
roving singly unattended. I 
also pictured them as being 
brown beasts and not grey, 
tame and not wild, ungainly 
and not graceful. This, then, 
I concluded, must be an elk. 
I had read, too, that elk have 
occasionally been known to 
attack men, chopping them to 
death with their great hoofs. 
So you can imagine me, bur- 
dened as I was with two heavy 
packs and armed only with a 
short stick, feeling shaky about 
the knees as this horned mon- 
ster came loping towards me. 

Its absolute fearlessness 
quickened my heart - beats. 
With unslackened pace, how- 
ever, I walked to meet it, 
fully convinced that, since it 
belonged to the deer kind, it 
would presently wheel in fright 
and leap away. But the beast 
did neither. It only halted 
and gazed straight at me, re- 
fusing to budge an inch. I 
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waved my stick. But it only 
tossed its head, and I was 
forced to come to a halt. 

Barely three yards separated 
us. The brute’s nearness 
thrilled me. I could plainly 
see the thick grey ‘ velvet’ 
silvering its antlers like a coat- 
ing of hoar-frost. The width 
between the uppermost tips, 
which were flattened as though 
beaten out on an anvil, seemed 
enormous. I took fearful note, 
also, of how the nethermost 
tips, which swept right down 
and outward in front of the 
beast’s big eyes, were even 
more flattened, being of the 
same size and shape and sharp- 
ness a8 a butcher’s cleaver. 

Raising my stick, I bran- 
dished it in the brute’s face, 
yelling like mad. The beast 
swerved and plunged past me. 
I turned—to find myself con- 
fronted by a second grey beast 
which, unbeknown to me, had 
been standing close at my 
back. 

The other’s mate, presum- 
ably. Again flourishing my 
stick and yelling, I succeeded 
in putting it to flight. But 
neither it nor the other fied 
far. I seemed to attract them 
like a magnet. For a couple 
of kilometres they stuck to 
me; now at my heels, now 
plunging past to gallop ahead 
and await my coming, when 
they would stand, one on either 
side of the road, eyeing me till 
I was gone on, whereupon they 
would both fall in behind, 
padding silently in the soft 
sand. 

Luckily, at the end of the 
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second kilometre a motor-car 
came along hooting its horn, 
and the two animals left my 
trail and. took to the woods, 
their grey bodies and almost 
white legs merging immediately 
with the grey of the standing 
timber and the white of the 
deadfall and lichen, so that 
they disappeared like dreams, 
completely melting from sight 
long before they were out of 
view. 


A twice-daily service of 
passenger mail- buses runs 
throughout the summer months 
between Rovaniemi and Pet- 
samo, and Sodankyléi is the 
first bus-stop of importance on 
the northward journey. 

This village, which has a 
population of about 800, con- 
sists mostly of a long street of 
red-painted log houses. There 
is a good hotel—Hotelli Polaris 
—and one or two inns, besides 
provision stores, refreshment 
kiosks, @ chemist’s, a school, 
a huge church, a sawmill, and 
a post-office with telephone 
and telegraph. 

On palings opposite the 
Polaris are hung assorted 
antlers, bearskins, skulls, and 
claws, each ticketed with a 
price-tab made of wood, which 
find ready buyers among 
visitors. For a few marks a 
motorist can purchase an im- 
pressive pair of antlers, which 
it is the custom to fasten 
between the headlights of one’s 
car when returning south. Or, 
if trophies of the chase do not 
appeal, there is always the 
little Lapp girl dressed in red- 
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and-blue native costume. You 
cannot miss her. Indeed, she 
will not let anybody miss her. 
And on the tray she carries 
you will find a wide choice of 
souvenirs in the form of orna- 
mental sheath-knives, paper- 
cutters, candle-sticks, &c., 
hand-made of reindeer bone by 
Lapps. And you will then 
wonder no more at the pheno- 
menon of the Midnight Sun. 
For if all the specimens of 
genuine Lapp-work which fill 
the souvenir shops of Finland 
are genuine specimens of Lapp- 
work, then those sunny summer 
nights must be a godsend to 
the poor overworked Lapps. 
The number of barrels of 
midnight oil saved must be 
uncountable. 

I stayed the night and the 
following day and night in 
Sodankylé. All the time public 
buses and private cars never 
ceased to arrive and depart. 
The weather remained bright 
and warm; the Arctic sun 
flooded the land with a golden 
light lovelier than that of 
Andalusia. There was no night- 
fall, no twilight, nothing but 
gorgeous daylight. The tonic 
air, pungent with pine, clear as 
crystal, made the heart glow 
and the pulses quicken. 

Most of the time I spent 
roaming the pinewoods sur- 
rounding the village. I cut 
down @ sapling, straight and 
strong and taller than myself, 
and made of it a staff, which I 
hid in the heather beside the 
first kilometre-post on the forest 
road. And on the morning of 
my departure, when with packs 
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provisioned and feet fit again 
I passed that way, I cast aside 
my short stick, possessed my- 
self of the staff, and felt 
adequately armed against any 
grey beast with hoofs and 
antlers. 

At the tenth kilometre the 
bordering pines fell away to 
reveal the log village of Sat- 
tanen and a glimpse of the 
River Kitinen that had heen 
secretly paralleling the road 
all the way from Sodankyla. 
But after that it was the silent 
woods again and the lonely 
road and the plaguing mos- 
quitoes and flies and the swel- 
tering heat and the monotony 
of continual heel-and-toe, till 
at noon I downed packs on the 
forest verge and lighted a fire 
and drummed-up. 

I ate the meal as wide-awake 
@8 @ sparrow pecking at a 
crust. The silence and loneli- 
ness of the grey groves, which 
were floored with bleached 
deadfall and snowy lichen like 
those beyond Aska where the 
two beasts had materialised, 
strung me to a high pitch of 
alertness. Staff within reach, 
knife loose in its sheath, axe 
ready to grasp, I kept turning 
my head and cocking my ears 
all ways. A pile of antlers lay 
dumped by the roadside, proof 
positive that this was big-game 
country. I would not be caught 
napping again, I vowed. 
Preparedriess—— 

From round a bend in the 
road came a bellowing as of 
beasts. The still groves 
trembled ; the highway shook 
to an oncoming rumble like 


the approach of thundering 
hoofs. Affrighted, I leapt to 
my feet. Staff in one hand, 
axe in the other, I awaited the 
rush of stampeding herds. 

Round the bend swung two 
heavy motor-lorries hooting 
their horns and crowded with 
navvies. Pulling up opposite 
my fire they backed in, one 
on either side of me. The 
men, armed with picks and 
shovels, scrambled down and 
began loosening the sand of the 
roadside bank and shovelling it 
into the lorries. In sadness I 
packed up my gear and silently 
stole away. 

The wild Arctic had certainly 
scored that time. 

The afternoon’s march carried 
me northward past Petkula— 
which consists of a Government 
rest-house and little else—along 
a desolate road misty with 
mosquitoes; and night saw 
me encamped on the river 
bank a few kilometres south of 
the lonely ferry-inn of Peurasu- 
vanto. 

Had I known of this inn I 
should certainly have slept 
there. I had come forty-six 
kilometres, and was dog-tired 
and nigh bitten to death ; but 
sleep and rest were denied me. 
Half the time I sat with my 
head in the smoke of the fire, 
cursing the mosquitoes. At 
times I tried enveloping myself 
completely in blanket and 
ground-sheet, but this proved 
too suffocating to be safe. 
Had it been a dark, silent 
night, things would have been 
different. It was bright day, 
however, with the blue sky 
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blazing overhead and the forest 
full of the thrush’s song. Only 
a dead man could have slept 
through such @ noisy, unnatural 
night. 

In the morning I pursued the 
river road to Peurasuvanto, 
where I stood cursing the inn 
for a time, then got the ferry- 
boy to paddle me across the 
river in his canoe. 

On the far bank a wilderness 
road awaited me. All day the 
forest hedged me in. The heat 
was fierce and the flies were 
terrific. I counted no less 
than seven different kinds of 
these pests. There were midges, 
tiny houseflies, ordinary house- 
flies, mosquitoes, beastly yellow 
flies, big black gadflies, and 
dragon-flies. They fought about 
me in whining clouds and 
trailed behind like coiling 
smoke. Although I wore gaunt- 
lets and had my ankles bound 
with clouts and wore a puggaree 
made from the tail of a spare 
shirt, yet I suffered agonies. 
The backs of my ears, my 
neck, my forehead, and my 
eyelids were caked with blood 
and black with swatted car- 
cases. And though the mos- 
quitoes stung hard, the big 
black gadflies stung harder. 
Their vicious jabs were like 
electric needles plunged into 
the nerve-centres. Unlike the 
mosquitoes, moreover, the gad- 
flies expertly evaded death. 
I could kill only about one in 
every ten. 

At twenty kilometres from 
Peurasuvanto ferry-inn I came 
to a Government rest-house : a 
lonely lodge in the wilderness 
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complete with flagstaff and 
yellow post-box and bearing 
the name Lohijoki, meaning 
Salmon River. 

For days now I had been 
encountering these hostelries. 
They were no myths, I had to 
admit. They occurred regu- 
larly every twenty kilometres 
or so. But as yet I had not 
put up at any. Nor did I call 
in at this Lohijoki one, having 
dined al fresco shortly before. 
I passed on, determined, how- 
ever, to put up for the night 
at the next rest-house, twenty 
kilometres farther on at a 
place called Vuotso. 

In the golden evening I 
reached this. It stood on the 
fringe of pine barrens, its ruddy 
log buildings plain to see against 
a background of dark spruce 
forest. From twin flagstaffs 
two flags fluttered gaily in the 
breeze. 

In front of it waited a big 
yellow mail-bus on the point 
of departure. From the main 
building tourists were issuing 
after a quick meal. More 
tourists were making purchases 
at a little kiosk and inspecting 
the antlers, bear skulls, and 
claws displayed for sale. On 
the house-porch a family of 
Lapps in native blue-and-red 
costume struck a barbaric note. 
Mosquitoes and gadflies worked 
overtime. Two men dressed 
like ship’s officers mingled with 
the crowd ; and when the pas- 
sengers were all aboard, one 
of these manned the elevating 
gear of a Customs boom that 
barred the highway, and the 
bus roared away up the long 
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Spruce avenue to a dwindling 
chorus of farewells. 

From the Finnish mistress 
of the hostelry, who spoke 
fluent German, I learnt that 
I could be accommodated for 
the week-end, the tariff being 
tenpence for a night’s lodging, 
eightpence for a cold meal, 
and one and threepence for a 
hot meal, just as the handbook 
said. These charges were fixed, 
too. On the wall of the public 
bedroom—a big clean chamber 
this, furnished with three beds 
and the usual fixtures —a 
printed taksalista told in detail 
exactly how much each item 
should cost. In every rest- 
house @ similar price-list is 
prominently displayed, so that 
overcharging is impossible. 

Hot or cold, the meals were 
appetising and filling, consist- 
ing principally of smérgasbord— 
that is, a variety of side-dishes 
of delicatessen ; while of milk 
and buttermilk there were posi- 
tively gallons. <A plateful of 
black and white bread and 
several coffee-cakes and a six- 
cup pot of coffee comprised 
breakfast ; and you could order 
@ meal at any time. 

The people of the house, in- 
cluding the two Customs 
officials and the Lapp handy- 
man, were very friendly. The 
women-folk cooked all the time, 
the officials smoked all the 
time, and the Lapp — who 
changed into native dress only 
when parties of foreign tourists 
arrived—laughed and cracked 
jokes all the time. Small-made, 
with unusually long arms and 
a comical face, he was a born 
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elown. His quick-change act 
invariably doubled him, and 
us, up with merriment. His 
tiny wife and little girls, on 
the contrary, never laughed 
and seldom smiled. They were 
creatures apart, mysterious and 
silent as the Polar night. 

Vuotso was plagued by mos- 
quitoes and gadflies. These 
made life a misery. They were 
fiercest in the afternoon and 
evening, the morning being 
comparatively free from them. 
During the night they obscured 
the sunbeams streaming in 
through the windows in which 
mosquito frames had been 
fitted, and their ceaseless 
whining made sleep impossible. 
Before allowing me to retire, 
the man of the house sprayed 
my room with insecticide, and 
bade me skip nimbly in and 
shut the door. Even so, it took 
me @ good quarter of an hour 
to kill the mosquitoes that 
had skipped nimbly in along 
with me. 

On the advice of the Customs 
men I bought at the little 
kiosk a fivepenny bottle of 
Puhdasia pikiéljyaé (pure resin 
oil): brown frothy stuff which, 
when applied to the face and 
hands, repels mosquitoes by 
its pungent, tarry smell. It 
causes the skin to smart at 
first and has to be applied 
lavishly, but is certainly effec- 
tive, although its power begins 
to wane after an hour or so. 
I had seen backwoodsmen and 
navvies with a bottle of the 
stuff tied to their belts, but 
had mistaken it for a wee 
bottle of beer ! 
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Throughout the week-end the 
weather remained sunny and 
uncomfortably warm. On Sun- 
day afternoon the mistress of 
the house told me that if I 
cared for a swim I should find 
an ideal spot for bathing at a 
bend of the river nearby. 

Naked boys were splashing 
about in the water here, and a 
man lay talking to them on the 
bank. I undressed and went 
in without a costume, knowing 
that these Finns would see 
nothing unusual in that. And 
I had not been bathing long 
when two buxom young women 
appeared. After watching the 
boys and me for a couple of 
minutes, they began to undress 
on the bank in full view of all 
of us. They divested them- 
selves of every stitch of cloth- 
ing except a scanty pair of 


linen pants, and came leaping 
down to join me. They wanted 
a Swimming lesson, they said. 


A day’s lonely march along 
forest - bordered highway 
brought me to Laanila. 

This little place lies off the 
road on a sparsely wooded 
hillside. Two large log-houses 
and several smaller ones com- 
pose it, and the nearer of the 
former is an inn and Govern- 
ment rest-house combined. 

The floor of the lobby of this 
was strewn with rawhide ruck- 
Sacks and deerskin sleeping 
robes, whose owners, in number 
about a score, were finishing 
Supper in the great kitchen as 
I entered. 

They were a husky lot, 
tanned and weatherbeaten and 
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dressed in rough, toil-stained 
backwoods garb. On my ap- 
pearance they stopped laughing 
and joking while a tall young 
fellow, guessing that I was a 
foreigner, approached and asked 
what I wanted. He was more 
refined in manner and bearing 
than the others, and it came as 
no surprise when I found he 
could talk English. With his 
help I fixed things up with one 
of the serving-girls, and was 
presently seated at a bench 
eating heartily of a meal of 
new rye bread, cheese, fried 
meat, raw-looking fish, Ger- 
man sausage, and milk and 
porridge. 

While I ate, my refined 
friend explained his presence 
there. He was a Helsingfors 
journalist, he said, sent by his 
paper to get a story about 
Laanila. Sixty years back the 
district had been the scene of a 
gold rush, and now gold had 
been discovered again; not 
in any spectacular quantity, 
but to an extent sufficient to 
cause excitement. The dig- 
gings were just down the hill 
from the Louse, and these men 
at supper were gold-diggers. 

“ Regular ’Forty-niners, too, 
some of them,” I remarked, 
regarding them with new 
interest. ‘They might be 
characters in a story by Bret 
Harte or Jack London.” 

‘“* Yes, it is the Klondike over 
again. Where we are now is 
even higher up the world than 
the Yukon. Arctic gold, with 
@ vengeance ! ” 

Business calling him away, 
I struck up an acquaintance- 
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ship with a picturesque old 
sourdough, who showed me 
over the diggings. 

At the foot of the hill a 
stream—a tributary of the 
Ivalojoki—had been diverted 
into an excavated channel, and 
in the bedrock thus exposed 
the gold was found. No easy 
panning here, but arduous, 
backbreaking toil with pick 
and crowbar and shovel was 
necessary before even the pay- 
dirt could be collected. What 
I took to be rock-crushing 
plant, and a system of sluice- 
boxes, completed the picture, 
which depressed rather than 
inspired, and disappointed by 
its utter lack of anything ap- 
pertaining to the romantic. 

East and west of Laanila, 
stated my guide, the precious 
metal was likewise being sought; 
and the sweeping gesture with 
which he accompanied the 
statement said plainer than he : 
““There’s gold in them there 
hills, pardner—gold ! ”’ 

Back at the inn, seated on 
the porch steps, he confided 
to me—with the aid of my 
vest - pocket Finnish - English 
dictionary—that his account 
in the Bank of Finland was 
mounting rapidly. His two 
partners and he had struck it 
rich. Going into the house, 
he returned carrying a tin mug 
fitted with a wooden lid. This 
rattled when he shook it. It 
contained the day’s yield. He 
told me to hold out my hand, 
and emptied on to the palm 
about half a dozen nuggets. 
I examined them with interest. 
They were little shapeless pieces 
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of soft yellow metal that might 
have been the fillings from an 
old set of false teeth. Gold 
undoubtedly. But a handful 
of pea-nuts would have thrilled 
me more. I returned them 
without regret. 

Later, on my mentioning 
that I was a Scotsman, the old 
sourdough grew strangely ex- 
cited. Pointing to himself he 
cried, ‘* Nimi, nimi—Maclean, 
Maclean !” and began dancing 
round me, his face beaming. 
I did not understand him, 
however. Though I knew that 
nimi was Finnish for ‘name’ 
and that Maclean was—well, 
Maclean, I could not believe 
that that was his name. For 
he was a full-blooded Finn, 
@ snub-nosed Tavastlander, 
and knew not a single word of 
English. Still, I asked him to 
write the name down. And 
he did, as plain as print— 
‘ Maclean.’ 

Just then, to his regret and 
mine, his partners called him 
away, and the mystery re- 
mained unsolved, for I did 
not see him again. But is it 
too much to fancy that the old 
boy was descended from some 
Scottish soldier of fortune, a 
far-wandered Dugald Dalgetty 
who fought under the great 
Gustavus Adolphus in the 
seventeenth century when Fin- 
land belonged to Sweden, and 
who married and settled in 
Finland ? 


From Laanila the highway 
soars to cross the shoulder of 
@ barren mountain-top. For 
kilometres ahead the eye can 
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follow the ribbon of road with 
its single line of telegraph poles 
as it mounts the long slopes 
almost to the summit. For 
miles around, far away below, 
lies spread a mighty panorama 
of hills and lakes and forest- 
land. As the traveller ascends 
he sees the tall timber thin out 
and cease, its place taken by 
dwarf-birches, gnarled and 
twisted and contorted, which 
continue to shrink and diminish 
with increasing altitude until 
they are no bigger than heather 
clumps. Then they disappear 
altogether, and only the heathy 
hilltop remains beneath the 
sky. 

In places, lines of woven 
fencing shield the road against 
encroaching snow. But on 


that burning July day there 
was no snow. Far, far away 


on the face of a remote hill I 
caught sight of two patches of 
white, but that was all. It 
was hard to realise I was nearly 
200 miles within the Arctic 
Circle. I was sweating pro- 
fusely. A gang of navvies on 
the road worked stripped to 
the waist. I saw a lizard 
sunning itself on a rock. Not 
a cloud sullied the high blue 
dome overhead, whence the 
intolerable sun beat upon the 
mountains. I felt I was in 
Spain again, climbing sierras. 

Where the road attains its 
highest point a cart - track, 
flanked by post-box and sign- 
board, branches off to the 
ultimate summit. The track 
is one kilometre long and leads 
to a small hut built right on 
the top of the mountain 
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(Kaunispéé). If you watch 
closely you discern there the 
figure of a man, dwarfed by 
distance to the size of a pin- 
head, continually moving about 
and looking to all points of 
the compass like the genius of 
the great lone land surveying 
his domain. If you can read 
Finnish you learn from the 
signboard that he is a wildfire 
watcher. He is stationed there 
to keep a@ lookout for forest 
fires and spread the alarm by 
telephone. 

Thereafter the highway drops 
to the tree-line again, descend- 
ing a wooded valley to enter 
highland pinewoods and wind 
by hillfoot and lakeside to the 
crofter settlement of Térmanen, 
and thence, alongside a broad 
river flowing through green 
lowlands, to Ivalo. 

At Ivalo, which is a tidy 
little busy village of red-painted 
log-houses with a comfortable 
inn and @ first-class hotel, the 
Aretic Highway forks. The 
north-west branch leads to the 
village of Inari on the shores 
of the great Inari lake, whence 
it is possible to proceed by 
motor-boat to Kirkenes in Nor- 
way, and from there sail by 
Arctic coaster round to Liina- 
hamari; while the main, or 
north-east, branch continues 
abreast of the lakeside into 
the ceded corridor of Petsamo, 
hugging the Norwegian frontier 
most of the way to Liinahamari, 
where the Highway ends. 

The tourist season being at 
its height, I had to put up with 
@ shake-down in the writing- 
room of the inn at Ivalo. But 
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the mosquitoes could not get 
at me there, so I was content. 

Next morning I hit the high- 
way betimes. For the first 
five kilometres it traversed low 
green riverlands, but after that 
coniferous jungles walled it in ; 
and I walked on timorously 
with knife and staff ready to 
use against anything antlered 
that might suddenly appear. 

That the woods harboured 
brutes in considerable numbers 
was evident from the many 
hoof-prints marking the soft 
sand of the road. Nor did I 
for long proceed unaccosted. 
Out from the grey forest a 
grey beast suddenly glided. 
It stood eyeing me a moment, 
then made to approach. But, 
brandishing nty staff and shout- 
ing, I caused it to turn aside, 
and it glided back whence it 
had come. 

So began a series of nerve- 
racking encounters that was 
to continue all day. The coun- 
try simply teemed with these 
animals. Every hundred yards 
or 80 I caught sight of them, 
either standing picturesquely 
posed among lakeside lilies, or 
wading and plunging through 
creaming shallows, or moving 
like ghosts in the woods parallel 
with the road, or crossing the 
highway behind and ahead of 
me. They sprang out on me, 
charged down on me, galloped 
past me, trailed me. Strangely 
enough, though, they showed 
no inclination to molest me. I 
felt that they bore me no grudge 
for my intrusion into their 
wilderness. On the contrary, 
they seemed to welcome my 


presence. And although my 
fear of them waned somewhat, 
yet familiarity with their great 
splay hoofs and wide-spreading, 
many-branched antlers did in 
no wise breed contempt. I 
was for ever on the alert. 

Beyond the lonely rest-house 
of Kénkéainjarvi, near which 
I dined on milk and sandwiches 
at mid-day, the country grew 
wild in the extreme. Rough, 
shaggy jungles of pine and fir 
sloped steeply from the road 
verges. The highway twisted 
and twined and coiled and 
dipped and rose like a scenic 
railway. The woods were as 
untamed and virgin as Eden. 
Huge rocks and _ boulders 
mottled with plush-like lichen 
stood among them, and here 
and there a turf-roofed lean-to, 
solidly built to defy blizzard 
and hurricane, but long vacated, 
spoke mutely of nomadic Lapps. 
And always the road soared up- 
ward to a divide. Always the 
grey beasts of the forest came 
and went. 

Occasionally I encountered 
a family of them, the young 
with antlers just beginning to 
sprout. Once I happened upon 
@ very young beast with no 
antlers at all, stretched dead 
by the roadside with its belly 
eaten away, and near it two 
big grey dogs lying gorged and 
licking their chops. One of 
these half rose as I passed, but 
lay down again, and I fell to 
wondering what breed of dog 
they were. Lapp hunting dogs, 
maybe. 

All the afternoon as I toiled 
up between the piney jungles I 
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was followed by a big buck with 
ah enormous spread of horns. 
Nothing that I could do dis- 
suaded him from trailing me. 
By the frequency with which 
he stopped and snuffed my 
footprints and galloped down- 
wind to snuff my scent, he 
seemed to relish me immensely. 
Sometimes he would charge 
past at so close range that I 
had to leap aside to escape his. 
antler tips. I could tell him 
from the others by the length 
of his white beard and by a 
certain malformed tine sticking 
out above his right ear. 

At last I could suffer him 
no longer. I faced him with 


staff whirling and axe poised, 
yelling and cursing. But the 
brute stood up to me, tossing 
his head and pawing the ground. 
I lunged at him. The staff 


caught in his horns. He sent 
it flying far up the road—and 
swung round and coolly trotted 
after it. 

Then two things happened 
simultaneously. <A big grey 
shaggy-maned dog, similar to 
the two I had seen beside the 
dead deer, emerged from the 
woods to stand in the middle 
of the road regarding me, and 
@ motor-lorry passed packed 
with @ load of trousered girls 
all standing up and clinging 
to one another. (Surely a 
remarkable thing, this, to meet 
in the Arctic regions ?) 

As the driver caught sight 
of the big grey dog he shouted 
“Susie!’? His mate shouted 
“Susie !”? All the girls shouted 
“Susie!’? And Susie, who 
had probably never been so 
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be-Susied in its life, turned tail 
and disappeared, while the lorry 
hurtled on. 

Alone once more, I retrieved 
my staff and proceeded up the 
road. At the top an old road- 
man armed with a rake was 
making passes at my big buck, 
who refused to be scared off. 
Between us, however, we man- 
aged to put the animal to flight, 
and I offered the man a cigar- 
ette and stood a while, glad of 
his company. 

“ Hirvi?’’ I remarked, at a 
loss for something to say, nod- 
ding after the departing buck. 
6é An elk ? ? 

But to my surprise the road- 
man shook his head and cor- 
rected me, saying, “‘ Poro.’’ 

I nearly collapsed with relief. 

It was @ reindeer ! 

“ Not an elk? ” 

“Not an elk. oro,” ex- 
plained the roadman. “ Elk 
few and far away. Reindeer 
and bear here, and sudet, but 
no elk.” 

‘6 Sudet? What is sudet?” 
I asked. My meagre vocabu- 
lary of Finnish contained no 
such word. 

“ Sudet ?’? echoed the road- 
man, puzzled to explain. 
“ Sudet—sudet. Susie!” 

“By heaven!” I cried at 
that, diving for my Finnish- 
English pocket dictionary and 
excitedly thumbing the leaves. 
““T’ve heard that word before ! 
Suora — Surru — Susi. That 
must be it. Susi, a wolf; 
sudet, wolves.”’ 

Can you credit it ? While the 
beasts which I had imagined 
to be man-mauling elks were 
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merely moss-munching reindeer, 
the brutes I had supposed to be 
domesticated dogs were actually 
wild and woolly timber-wolves ! 

I felt like kicking myself. 
Yet my inability to tell one 
beast from another put me in 
good company. In Finland’s 
national epic, the ‘ Kalevala,’ 
@ chestnut horse is in one place 
called a blue elk, and in another 
place an elk is called a—camel. 


Mustola, Nellim, Virtaniemi, 
Nautsi, Héyhenjarvi, Pitka- 
jarvi, Salmijarvi, Kuvernéérin- 
koski, Haukilampi, Ylaluostari 
—how the names of the little 
red lodges in the wilderness 
come back to me as I con the 
map and trace my route along 
the Arctic Highway to its ulti- 
mate end by the Polar Sea ! 

They seem now like the 
milestones of a dream odyssey, 
those lonely cabins that har- 
boured me. In that mirage of 
the mind that we call memory 
they come and go, recede and 
advance, beckon and call, in 
an iridescent mist of rose and 
purple and blue and gold, even 
as they shimmered through 
the opaline haze of the Arctic 
summer noons and the magical 
wonderlight of the day-bright 
midnights. 

Along that forested way atop 
the world, where the earth 
flattens toward the Pole, I 
journeyed entranced. There 
was peace there, and calm, and 
beauty, and quietude unparal- 
leled. No wind ever blew, no 
rain fell. Always the great 
sky flamed with ethereal fire 
that never waned. The solitary 
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hills, the still lakes, the blossom- 
ing tundra, and the flourishing 
woods basked beneath a sun 
that neither rose nor set but 
only circled and shone, day 
and night, night and day. 

Mustola is a far fetch from 
Ivalo. After learning from the 
roadman about the wolves, I 
let out a reef in my legs and 
burned the wind northward, 
with the big buck reindeer hot 
on my trail. But I did not 
make Mustola that night. I 
camped by a lakeshore in a 
derelict log cabin, whose door 
I had to barricade against the 
buck who kept trying to force 
his way in. In the morning, 
however, he was nowhere to 
be seen, so I made my escape 
and soon reached the rest- 
house, where I breakfasted. 

At noon I arrived at a lake 
with occupied cabins on the 
shore and a busy sawmill. 
This was Nellim. I dined here 
and bought provisions in the 
general store, then sauntered 
along to Virtaniemi, which I 
reached at tea-time. 

Virtaniemi is situated where 
the Paatsjoki River flows out 
of Lake Inari. It is an angler’s 
paradise. For trout, gwyniad, 
and grayling fishing it is the 
place in Lapland. The only 
house is the log hotel belonging 
to the Finnish Tourist Associa- 
tion. Here, at high cost, I 
put up for the night, and had 
for company a German and an 
Englishman who talked of noth- 
ing but fish, fish, fish. 

All next day I was traversing 
a straight stretch of road 
through the midst of a forest 
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of tiny, stunted Christmas trees. 
Each time I rested and lay on 
my back there would hover 
directly overhead in the mauve- 
tinted sky a big black bird, 
beaked and taloned like an 
eagle, whose cold eyes glared 
fiercely down into mine. At 
one place a considerable tract 
of woodland had been ravaged 
by wildfire, and the charred 


stumps and blackened timbers. 


presented a most melancholy 
sight. Then in the evening 
the booming of rapids smote my 
ear, and I was in Nautsi. 

This place, consisting solely 
of the hostelry and outhouses, 
stands near the junction of the 
Paatsjoki and another river. 
In the yard were bales of 
reindeer skins and stacks of 
antlers; also sledges: real 


Lapp sledges, shaped like a 


boat, having a single flat board 
positioned underneath like a 
keel instead of runners. 

The house was managed by 
a big jolly barefooted woman 
who cooked me the tastiest meal 
I had eaten for weeks. Along 
with the usual jugs of sweet 
milk and buttermilk,and cheese, 
and white bread and brown, she 
served up two plates of meat, 
a side-dish of sardines and 
salmon, @ dish of chopped 
boiled eggs, an entire trout, an 
immense platter containing slim 
carrots and fat sausages stewed 
and sliced, and—oh, lord !— 
golden berries smothered in 
stiff cream, followed by lashings 
of coffee. 

The charge for this was the 
regulation fifteen marks. The 
night before in Virtaniemi I 
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was charged twenty-five marks 
for some soup in a plate, a bit 
of fish pudding and two 
potatoes, and ice-cream and 
coffee. Which goes to show. 

Between Nautsi and Héyhen- 
jarvi the road runs neck and 
neck with the Paatsjoki, which 
forms the frontier between Fin- 
land and Norway. Thick pine- 
woods, though, hide the river 
from view most of the way. 
Then between Héyhenjarvi and 
Pitkajarvi a long string of 
lakes, through which the Paats- 
joki flows on its northward 
journey to the Arctic Ocean, 
are glimpsed far on the left, 
laving the bases of the Nor- 
wegian hills, while to the right 
a wild region of lakes and forest- 
land stretches to the Russian 
frontier, only @ short day’s 
walk away. 

Beyond MHéyhenjarvi rest- 
house I shared my dinner with 
@ funny little man on tramp. 
He carried a rawhide rucksack 
and was dressed in a belted 
blouse and ragged trousers 
stuffed into Russian boots with 
upturned toes. His head was 
protected from mosquitoes by 
@ white cloth affair similar in 
shape to a Balaclava helmet, 
and this, together with his big 
walrus moustache that over- 
hung mouth and chin, made 
me suspect I had met Bairns- 
father’s Old Bill in the flesh. 
But he was a Skoltlapp, he 
informed me in bits of English 
and Finnish, on his way from 
Murmansk in Russia to the 
Lapp village of Boris - Gleb 
(Kolttakéngas) in the extreme 
north of Lapland. Like the 
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Lapp handyman of Vuotso, he 
was @ born clown. His red 
face radiated mirth and good 
nature. I left him lying helpless 
on his back, laughing uproari- 
ously at one of his own jokes. 

From pine-clad highlands 
alive with reindeer I descended 
to a dark lakeshore, and thence, 
by way of a craggy glen open- 
ing on a wide strath, I came 
to Pitkajairvi rest-house in the 
late evening. 

Aloft along the hillsides above 
the long water of Pitkajarvi 
(which name, indeed, means 
Long Lake) the highway car- 
ried me next day. Then for 
dusty miles I was plodding 
across & wide hill-encircled moor 
where croft cattle stood huddled 
in the smoke of mosquito-fires 
which considerate crofters had 
lit. Over in the Norwegian 
hills a smoke-pall showed the 
whereabouts of wilder fires 
ravaging the forests. And night 
and another rest-house awaited 
me at the far side of the moor, 
where the red cabins of Salmi- 
jarvi village flamed in the glow 
of the unsinking sun. 

The dormitory of the rest- 
house was @ large chamber like 
a loft, furnished parlour style. 
Varicoloured mats covered the 
floor, and there were armchairs 
and a bookcase and reading- 
lamp. Five immaculate little 
cots stood along one wall, but 
I was the only guest and had 
the plate to myself. Two 
triangular attic windows lighted 
the room, and through one of 
these the level rays of the sun 
streamed in all night, making 
sleep impossible. 
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I welcomed morning, there- 
fore, and took the road glee- 
fully. For the end of my 
journey lay almost within view. 
I was footing the last lap of 
my hyperborean hike. Soon 
there would be no more road 
to take. To think that an easy 
two days’ march was all that 
separated me from Liinahamari 
on the rim of the world by the 
Polar Sea ! 


From Salmijarvi the highway 
leapt the narrows of Salmi lake 
on a wooden bridge, and there- 
after for many kilometres 
wound amid birch woods in 
whose sunlit aisles ferns and 
buttercups and divers grasses 
and meadow plants flourished 
in astonishing luxuriance. By 
way of a long glen—half-way 
up which was Kuvernéérin- 
koski rest- house, where I 
stopped for dinner—the road 
then climbed to rock-littered 
heights overlooking a wide, wild 
heath encompassed by Arctic 
hills. And on the far eastern 
extremity of this heath, which 
took the whole afternoon and 
evening to traverse, the rest- 
house by MHaukilampi lake 
sheltered me that night. 

Next day was my last day on 
the road. 

At noon I lunched at the 
Finnish Tourist Association 
hotel near the most northerly 
monastery in the world: that 
of Ylaluostari, founded by the 
saintly Russian adventurer, 
Trifon, in the time of Ivan the 
Terrible. 

In mid-afternoon, after cross- 
ing @ moor where peat-cutters 
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were skewering pancake-shaped 
peats on pointed stakes driven 
into the ground, I had coffee at 
the refreshment kiosk adjacent 
to the picturesque Russian 
church of Alaluostari, the belfry 
of which is an octagonal, band- 
stand-like erection hung with a 
peal of bells, standing apart on 
a wayside knoll high above the 
sunken Petsamo River. 


At tea-time, a few kilometres - 


farther on, houses appeared, 
and I found myself in the busy 
village of Parkkina. Here I 
smelt the tang of brine, heard 
seagulls cry, and beheld with 
excitement the wide waters— 
Arctic waters!—of Petsamo 
Fiord stretching between sheer 
black rocky hills northward to 
the sea—the Polar Sea !— 
which lay beyond sight round 
a@ bend in the straits. 

I quickened my pace. 
Following the road alongside 
the pungent beaches for five 
kilometres I arrived at a cross- 
roads. One branch continued 
along the shore to the village 
of Trifona ; the other, which I 
took, climbed up beside thun- 
dering river-falls to skirt a 
placid lake nestling among 
craggy, snow-crested, heart- 
chilling hills, and so over a 
wild pass and down by another 
lake to where a big cosmo- 
politan hotel stood above a 
hill-sheltered haven of the sea. 

This was Liinahamari. 

Here the Arctic Highway 
peters out. Down along the 
fiord shore below the hotel it 
runs, passing a house or two 
and a steamship pier, then 
VOL. COXL.—NO, MCCCCLI. 
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round the bay to come to a 
dead and smelly end in the 
yard of a fish-meal factory. 

But so inglorious a finish 
revolted me. I refused to 
accept as reward for weeks of 
toilsome travel a fishy smell. 
Besides, I wished to look upon 
the Arctic Ocean, which at 
Liinahamari is shut off from 
view by mountainous head- 
lands. Next day, therefore, I 
ascended into the intervening 
hills by a footpath that starts 
where the highway ends and 
climbs amid tarns and bouldery 
wastes to the paramount sum- 
mit: that of Siebruoaivi, 900 
feet high. 

Posts painted red, white, 
and blue guided me to the 
cairn on the crest. The pros- 
pect here was reward enough. 
All around, haunt only of 
reindeer, heaved a desolate 
world of black, absolutely bare, 
rocky hills, cracked and riven 
and fissured, and here and 
there veined with unmelted 
snow. In the south glittered 
long arms of wandering waters. 
To the west receded the craggy 
bluffs of the Norwegian shore, 
their seaward sides mantled 
in white. To the east, beyond 
the mouth of Petsamo Fiord, 
stretched the interminable 
reaches of the Murman Coast. 
And in the north, full in front, 
extending to the far horizon, 
calm and level as a lagoon, 
shining and glassy, in colour 
like sapphires, but striated with 
lanes of emerald hue, was 
spread the lone immensity of 
the Polar Sea. 


P 


NANAIMO. 


BY LOUIS 


Nanamo! There’s some- 
thing kind of pleasant about 
the sound of that name, and 
whenever I hears it spoken I 
feels drawed toward the 
speaker. Nanaimo! I reckon 
there’s poetry in the music of 
it, same as there is in many of 
them old Indian names, and I 
feels a8 we owes a deal to them 
old-time settlers as never 
altered the Indian names of 
places. There ain’t no kick 
comin’ out of Victoria, Nelson, 
or New Westminster! No, sir! 
Just kind of erdinary! ’Sides, 
if you’re aboard ship in the 
smoke-room and there’s fellows 


Swappin’ yarns and they men- 
tions Cowichan you doesn’t 
have to ask where it is, you 


knows. And I reckon it’s the 
same with Waikato, Wagga- 
wagga, Huanuco, Kalutara, 
Mangalore, Osaka, Taichow, 
Petropavlovsk, Ardnamurchan, 
Ballycottin, and hundreds of 
others. You just knows, and 
on the instant there’s a picture 
rises up afore you of the 
people, the climate, and the 
smells, and then there ain’t no 
occasion to interrupt the yarn- 
spiller, which often as not lead 
to ill-feelin’. I always reckons 
as Spanishers and Scotchmen 
have done more to confuse the 
innocent traveller than most. 
Take a squint at the map of 
the Americas and see what 
them ancient buccaneerin’ hid- 
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algos have done, and then cast 
your eye over Canada and 
follow the trail of the kilt. 
I guesses as it’s a national 
pride, stinkin’ at that, and 
didn’t ought to be allowed. 

Nanaimo! That’s good! 
that’s pretty ! and I reckons 
Fort Dunsmuir wouldn’t have 
had the same attraction. No, 
sir ! 

Whenever folks asks me 
where was I raised I always 
says, Nanaimo! But that ain’t 
regular true, though it were 
sure our nearest and biggest 
town. I were raised miles 
north, up the coast, alongside 
the big Reserve where them 
Siwashes, the Paupauquah 
tribe, had their lodges and 
their totems, and _ tide-rips 
runs like rushin’ rivers when 
the ice goes out, and the forest 
grows down to the sea. Pau- 
pauquah we names our little 
settlement, followin’ the aill- 
wise custom of them parts. 
Paupauquah! That’s kind of 
pretty, too! ‘Course ’tain’t 
every galoot as can hear the 
poetry in a name, but then I 
been educated and I reckons as 
that do make a differ. I 
don’t supposes as we goes to 
Nanaimo more nor four-five 
times in a twelvemonth, and 
then only if supplies had runned 
out, and Mam wanted a change 
from what rod or gun could 
give her. Not that she worries 
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much, and I guesses it were 
only flour, rice, tea, coffee, 
sugar, molasses, coal-oil, and 
such a8 we fetches back in the 
old Puffin, with her patched 
lug-sail flappin’ in the breeze. 
Mostly self-supportin’ we was, 
and Mam were better nor any 
Chink in raisin’ a meal outer 
nothin’. ‘’Course we runs a 
two-three cows in the bush, 


and there’s chickens and such- 


scrattin’ around, and Dad run 
a flock of sheep over to Haro 
Island, what fed mostly on 
clams, sal-lal, rock, and other 
wool - producin’ nootrements. 
And then, ’course there was 
millions of fish in the sea, with 
salmon shoulderin’ each other 
out of the water, and wild 
duck, all kinds, and geese in 
their thousands, so that when 
they takes flight the roar of 
their wings could be heard two 
mile away. By gosh! there 
were no need to starve! Inland 
there were deer and bear, and 
grouse, willow, and blue; and 
one time plenty of quail, till 
@ unusual blizzard played 
merry hell and darned near 
wiped out the lot. Other 
animals there was, too, in or 
near the sea, fur-bearin’, such 
as coon, mink, otter, and seals, 
and their skins kept us warm 
of nights when winter settled 
in. Yes, sir! I reckons that 
weren’t no slouch of a country 
for white folks to settle in, 
and no fear of starvation. Not 
that the Indians would have 
allowed us to ever want for 
anything. Dad were blood- 
brother to every Indian up 
and down the coast, on the 
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island or over to the mainland. 
*Course he spoke their lingo, 
their real lingo, not the Chinook, 
the trading talk. I guess Dad 
could speak to any Indian of 
any tribe anywheres, and they 
always done as he said. They 
was mighty fond of Dad, and 
guarded anything of his, even 
them clam-eating sheep on Haro 
Island, so we was safe, Mam 
and me, when Dad were away, 
and he mostly was away, as if 
all the Mounties from Regina 
were keepin’ tabs on us. Dad 
said as his folks, way back in 
Kerry, Ireland, had been Kings 
of Munster, and the Indians 
could tell as that were true 
and treated him accordin’. 
That made Mam laugh, that 
did, and she said nobodys 
could be a King as was called 
Camp! And Dad got all het 
up and smashes his big fist 
down on the T and G table, as 
makes the tin plates leap up 
in the air, and he roars out— 

“ Kings we was and a King 
I am, by the Holy! And me 
name was never Camp, Helga, 
and well you knows it! Listen 
now ! King we was, and a King 
there’ll be when Conal O’Connor 
goes sailin’ once again past 
Portmagee ! ”” , 

And Mam don’t say nothin’, 
she just sets and smiles, and 
then look serious and give a 
little shiver. Dad had been 
away, up North, many moons 
that year, and never a word 
he sends as to where he’s 
located. Mostly he was used 
to send a message by Indians, 
but that year no sign come out 
of the silence of the North, 
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and Mam she growed kind of 
peaked and grave. ‘Course I 
was only little, round about 
nine year, I reckon, but I were 
big enough to notice things. 
He’d sent no message! No 
sign! And then one evening 
when the shadows was fully 
lengthened and about to dis- 
appear, and Mam and me was 


. gettin’ in the verandah of the 


shack, and Mam was teachin’ 
me my spellin’ and ’rithmetic 
from off’n a slate, and she’d 
just said to me to light the 
hurricane-lamp, we hears the 
soft rasp of a canoe against the 
clam-bake shore. Mam drawed 
in her breath hard and a hand 
slip to her heart. She look 
white. 

“ You got a pain, Mam ? ” 

She turns and looks at me, 
and slowly she smile. 


“This pain doesn’t hurt,’ 


she whispers. ‘ Don’t light 
the lamp yet, Johnny !” 

We listens and we hears 
nothin’ more. And then sudden 
there’s a Indian standin’ by 
the steps what lead up to the 
verandah, and it were Police- 
man Jim, the chief of the 
Paupauquah, dressed in his 
old copper-riveted, blue jeans, 
near white with age, his frayed 
flannel shirt, what Dad give 
him, and an old soft hat with 
the top cut off, so as his hair 
showed through. Barefoot he 
were a8 was usual. 

‘“ Come in, Jim ! ”’ says Mam. 

He come up the steps and 
stand on the edge of the ver- 
andah, and he’s carrying some- 
thin’ under a arm. 

“ Well, Jim?” 
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“Big Tyee come tomorrow 
maybe.” 

Mam she draws another deep 
breath and she stands up. 

“Where he come from, 
Jim ? ” 

But Indians never gives away 
no information. He just points 
away up North and says— 

“‘ Sy-ah-h-h ! ” 

And you could tell as it were 
a mighty long way away the 
way he clung on to the end of 
the word. Then old man Jim 
takes his parcel from under 
his arm and give it to Mam, 
and it were a prime haunch of 
venison done up in an old piece 
of sacking. 

“T see, Jim! 
calf!” 

Jim, knowin’ no better, give 
@ grunt, and Mam she goes into 
the shack. Jim he smile at 
me. It ain’t on record that a 
Indian ever laughed, and Jim 
he never smile, ’ceptin’ only 
when he were alone with me. 
I reckon Jim got a secret joke, 
but as he don’t spill words I’m 
plumb ignorant as to what it 
were, and has to smile back as 
if I were wise to it. Kind of 
tedious! Mam come out and 
give him a whole plug of 
T. & B. tobacco, but he don’t 
say nothin’ and only grunts, 
like a8 if you’d booted an old 
sow in the ribs. 

Curious, ain’t it? Them 
Indians hasn’t got no word for 
‘thank you,’ and they won’t 
use ours. Jim slips off and I 
slides after him down to our 
little landin’-stage, what were 
only about fifty yards from the 
shack. We has our own har- 
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pour. All that coast is in- 
dented with hundreds of inlets ; 
Mam called ’em fjords, and they 
runs inland some of ’em many 
miles, with sides rising straight 
out of the sea, and the water 
be black and almighty deep. 
Mostly they is narrow and the 
cliffs towers over you, and 
sometimes there is waterfalls 
spillin’ from the great height 
above, and then there’ll bea 
great clusters of real maiden- 
hair fern luxuriatin’ in the 
spray. Dangerous they be 
them inlets when you’re sailin’, 
‘cause of the wind blowin’ all 
ways to once. Ours was only 
a small ’un, about two hundred 
yards I reckon, but she have a 
bar of shingle and clam shell 
runnin’ nigh across the entrance 
and leavin’ only a narrow 
passage, and at each side there 


is big bluff-heads standin’ up 
like a8 if they was twin sen- 
tinels. The inlet has a double 
bend, twistin’ sharp, and from 
the sea it look as if there 


weren’t no inlet. The clifis 
on either side loses height as 
you goes inland till they peters 
out at the end, and the ground 
begins gently risin’ again. 
There’s where our fields is 
with a never-failin’ stream of 
pure water runnin’ down the 
middle, and on the left is the 
shack and on the right is the 
barn, built colonial style. The 
shack sets lookin’ west, plumb 
into the eye of the settin’ sun. 
Our boat-house is at the side 
of the end of the inlet, built 
out into the water, and there’s 
where Dad’s big war-canoe is, 
hewed out of one great cedar 
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tree, and capable of holdin’ 
twenty people I reckon. I 
doesn’t remember where she 
come from, but I knows it 
weren’t hereabouts, as the totem 
signs is different to our Indians’. 
The old Puffin is in there too, 
and a two-three single canoes, 
likewise hewed out of a cedar 
log. 

Whiles I’m watchin’ Police- 
man Jim slippin’ quiet and 
easy down the channel, the 
moon come up and turn every- 
thing to silver, and Jim turn 
and wave his paddle to me 
before he disappear round the 
first bend. 

I goes up to the shack. Mam 
have lit the hurricane-lamp in 
the verandah and I hears her 
singing to herself in the kitchen, 
which she ain’t done not in 
many moons. I notices my 
bed’s been throwed out into a 
back room. I always sleeps in 
Mam’s room when we was 
alone. I gets me to bed and 
Mam come in and set beside it, 
and she sing me a song in her 
own lingo. A long song it 
were, what don’t seem to have 
no endin’. Leastwise I never 
heard any, mostly I reckon 
’cause I always fall asleep. 
But it were a good song, and 
all about Eric the Red, what 
sailed across the seas, fought 
battles on land and water, and 
was one hell of a great warrior ! 
Mam used to sing it so as you 
could see it all happenin’. 
The long-ship slappin’ through 
the waves, the spume flyin’ 
mast high, the cry of the wild 
sea-birds, the noise of the oars 
in the rullocks, and Eric 
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standin’ up laffin’ at the joy 
of bein’ alive! That night I 
makes up my mind to hear the 
end, but I doesn’t, and I 
dreams as Dad is Eric the Red. 
Next thing I knowed the dawn 
has came and I tumbles out, 
and I yanks on my blue jean 
trousers, which is all I wears 
when the weather be warm, and 
then I buckles on my belt with 
the two little six-shooter guns 
in their holsters, what Mam 
got for me in Nanaimo, ’cause 
she say @ man should protect 
his women-folk. They isn’t 
allowed to be loaded, but I 
guess I were a two-gun man all 
right all right, and one hell of 
a tough guy! There’s a huntin’ 
knife I wears at the back, like 
as sailors done, so I reckon 
I were well-heeled, and my 
women-folk ain’t in no danger. 

I goes out silent, ’cause of 
always bein’ barefoot, and I 
seen Mam has forgot to put 
out the hurricane-lamp, and 
it’s been burnin’ all night! I 
dowses it, and trundles through 
Mam’s garden down to the 
boat-house, where I launches 
me @ canoe and paddles down 
the inlet to the bar. I lands 
and hauls up the canoe. We 
always goes in swimmin’ sea- 
wards ’cause of its bein’ warmer. 
I reckon the stream make the 
inlet cold. I waits a bit for 
Mam in case she came in too, 
as she mostly does, and whiles 
I’m waitin’ I looks around me. 
It’s misty out to sea and only 
a bit of tree-tops shows on 
Haro Island. I see there’s a 
Indian fishin’, but it’s too fur 
off to see who it were. I seen 
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the regular lift and drive of 
his paddle, so I guesses he’s 
live-baitin’ with oolachan for 
salmon. It’s so still I can hear 
the tap of the paddle on the 
aft-gunnel as he slip the ool- 
achan off the prongs. There’s 
@ mass of duck way out west- 
ward, and I can hear the loon’s 
lonesome call. A salmon leap 
and fall back with a great 
splash. Them duck is getting 
uneasy ’cause of the Indian. 
Ah, they’ve took flight! Hear 
the roar as they gets up! Some 
of ’em breaks my way and I 
rolls alongside the canoe so 
as they shan’t suspicion me. 
Mallard, widgeon, teal, mer- 
ganser, butter-ball, sea- 


pheasants! No noise, ’ceptin’ 
their wing-beats, and ’ceptin’ 
them blamed klah-ow-yahs, 
what has always got to say 


their how-d’you do. Ah, I 
reckoned so! Here comes the 
brent geese! Always last, 
’cause of havin’ to do a circular 
flight to gain height. But gosh, 
can’t they shift space when 
their necks is stretched to where 
they wants to go! Aw, Dad, 
please buy me a gun ! 

I hears a noise, and there’s 
Mam in her bathin’ kit diggin’ 
out as if she were pursued by a 
sea-sarpint. Her canoe foam 
along, and I lays watchin’ her. 
She were good to look upon 
were my Mam! I been and 
wandered now most over the 
world, and I ain’t never seen 
another woman like her. Tall 
she were, and straight, and 
holdin’ her head proud as a 
princess. She have thick yellow 
hair tumblin’ down to below 
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her waist, and her eyes is blue 
as blue. Active? I seen Mam 
run like a deer to head off cow 
or cayuse, and she swim like a 
sea-otter. She done all the 
work in our little ranch. 
Ploughin’, harrowin’, cultiva- 
tin’, with a team of cayuses: 
rail - splittin’, shake - splittin’, 
tree-fellin’ with cross-cut saw 
or double-bitted axe. Nothin’ 
come amiss to Mam. Yes, sir! 
Mam and me run our ranch, 
and she won’t have no hired 
help! Dresses as a man Mam 
do, jeans, shirt, and elk mocca- 
sins, but by gosh! everythin’ 
has got to be clean as clean. 
Boys is different to girls, and 
I don’t think takes natural to 
bein’ clean. There’s so much 
to be done, and every boy is in 
such a blamed hurry to get 
out-doors that he don’t hanker 


after wastin’ time over soap and 
water. I watches Mam, and I 
recollects I plumb forgot to 
clean my teeth. 

Her canoe grounded and she 


leap ashore. She come and 
stand lookin’ down on me, 
whiles she’s stuffin’ her hair 
under a bathin’ cap. 

“Oh! Johnny! 
Day-dreams ! 
looking at?” 

“You, Mam.” 

She laugh aloud. 

“Am I good to look at, 
Johnny ? ” 

“T haven’t never seen any- 
thin’ so beautiful ! ” 

She drop on her knees close 
beside me. 

“Oh, my little Day-dreams ! 
What a lover you’ll make when 
you’re grown up!” 


Johnny 
What are you 
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I gets to my knees too. 

“ What’s a lover, Mam ? ” 

‘You are, Johnny! Only, 
thank God! you don’t know 
it! Have you cleaned your 
teeth ? ” 

‘No, Mam!” 

“You haven’t ? ” 

6c No ! ” 

“ Why?” 

‘* T guess I forgot.’ 

** Kick off your pants !” 

I reckon I got a skelpin’ 
comin’ to me, and I slides off 
my belt with the two guns and 
the knife, and I don’t feel so 
tough as I did ought to, and 
I step out of my pants. Mam 
she stand up, put a hand on 
my head and look in my 
eyes. 

“Dirty you may be, but 
you’ve never told me a lie! ”’ 

She grab me by a upper arm 
and a ankle, and she swing me 
in the air a three-four times 
and then she let go, and I 
goes whizzin’ out to sea, and 
as I goes I take a deep breath. 
I strikes the water all ends up 
and goes under. ’Course havin’ 
Mam for a mother I ain’t never 
knowed the time when I 
couldn’t swim, so bein’ under 
I stays under and swim away 
to the west, and I kep’ on a- 
swimmin’ till my lungs was 
like to bust, and then I come 
quiet to the surface and look 
around. Mam’s away to the 
east a-looking for me and 
she’ve her back turned, so I 
fills my lungs and goes under 
again. This time I come up 
Mam see me and she come after 
me arm over arm. I ain’t 
waitin’ and seeks the depths, 
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and I has a notion of playin’ 
fox, 80 swims toward her with 
the big idea of comin’ up behind 
her. My notion were plumb 
rotten! Mam see me go and 
she brakes and treads water, 
and I come up immediate in 
front of her. She give a yell 
and dive at me! I sinks, and 
risin’ just behind her pushes 
her under, but she twist in the 
water and grab me with her 
legs, and I’m held like as if it 
were a vice. My ribs is nigh 
stove in and I’m drownin’ 
afore she let go. I come up 
feelin’ kind of chastened, and 
Mam laughs. 

“ Foxy little Johnny!” she 
Bays. 

I roll on my back and look to 
heaven. 4 

“When I’m big, Mam, I'll 
best you!” 

She laugh again. 


‘When you’re big, Johnny, 
some other woman’ll best you ! 


Poor Johnny! I don’t like it, 
but I suppose you’ve got to 
learn !”’ 

‘'You’ve broke my ribs! ”’ 

“Well, the other woman’ll 
break your heart, so don’t 
grumble !”’ 

“What woman ? ” 

Mam she don’t answer at 
once. She’s floatin’ alongside 
me and lookin’ through the 
sky in the way she done some- 
time, like as if she were seein’ 
beyond. The sun’s well up 
now, thé mist have cleared 
away, the salmon is leapin’ 
clear out of the water, and them 
klah-ow-yahs is skimmin’ the 
little sparklin’ wave-tops and 
Sayin’ their piece. Mam she 
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speak very low as if to her- 
self— 

“So small an island to hold 
such agony of mind! Oh, 
Johnny ; my Johnny !”’ 

She lay very still. Sudden 
she spring half out of the sea, 
shouting— 

‘¢ T’ll race you to the bar!” 

’Course she won. She always 
done. When I get there she’s 
in her canoe, diggin’ out, and 
yellin’ at me to hurry. I 
gallops up and down the bar 
to dry me and then hurtles 
after her. When I gets to the 
barn all the live-stock is 
hollerin’ blue murder that day 
has begun, and they’re all 
tarnation hungry. I lets the 
chickens out, turns the hogs 
into the bush, after waterin’, 
feeds hay to and grooms the 
cayuses, grabs a milkin’-pail 
from the dairy and eases old 
Freda of her udderful. There’s 
only Freda in milk, but Olga 
and Mina is both heavy in 
calf. I turns ’em out to grass, 
and Freda make a play at me 
like she always done, as if 
she’d gore me innards out, but 
I stub her on the nose and she 
frisk away with her tail in the 


air. I puts the slip-rails up, 


and take the milk to the dairy. 
Then I washes myself, comb 
my yellow mop, and brushes 
my teeth twice over in case I 
forget ’em tomorrow. We keep 
a@ ship’s bell in the verandah, 
and I hears Mam strikin’ six 
bells, and gosh! weren’t that 
good news! Never anywheres 
has there been or will ever be 
such breakfasts as Mam give 
to me. When I gets me to the 
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verandah I seen Mam were 
dressed in her Indian clothes, 
not ’course like our Siwash 
kloochmen, they wears any old 
thing, but like she were a 
Troquois chief’s squaw. A long 
shirt most down to her knees, 
worked over with beads and 
tips of porcupine quills in 
little, curious patterns, and 
fringed with beaver. Then 
there was leggin’s fringed the 
same way, moccasins, and a 
wampum belt around her waist. 
It were all made of doe-skin, 
white as white and soft as soft. 
Mam look real skookum, and 
her hair is done in golden plaits 
fittin’ close to her head. We 
sets to table, and I devours 
my muck-a-muck. When I’m 
gorged and my pants’ buttons 
is pressin’ heavy on my tum, 
I puts my elbows on the table 
and leans to Mam. 


“Ts we goin’ to Nanaimo 
today, Mam ? ”’ 

“ Are we going, and take 
your elbows off the table! 


Johnny, 
trouble ? ” 

‘‘ Yes, Mam ! 
to Nanaimo ? ” 

** Did you not hear what Jim 
said last night ? ” 

“T reckon Jim halo kum- 
tuks! I bet Dad wont——” 

I seen Mam were starin’ at 
the inlet, and sudden a canoe 
show, and there’s three people 
in it. I leap up and run down 
to the landin’-stage, and as I 
goes I seen two were stranger 
Indians and t’other a white 
man. And the white man were 
Dad! I gets to the landin’- 
stage and them Indians is 
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paddlin’ mighty slow, but I 
yanks out my shooters and with 
one in each fist I shouts— 

“Put ’em up! Gol’ dam 
yer! Put ’em up!” 

Dad put his hands up and 
he try to smile, and then he 
sink forward, elbows on his 
knees, and he look sick. But 
Mam race up and I’m swep’ 
aside. Them Indians has 
slumped like Dad, and the 
canoe losin’ way, she lay gently 
rockin’ on the water. I runs 
into the boat-house and come 
out trailin’ the Puffin’s long 
boat-hook behind me. Mam 
grab it and drawed in the 
canoe easy and easy till she lay 
alongside. Mam kneeled down. 

“Con, are you hurt ? ” 

Dad don’t answer to once. 
He move his head a little, side 
to side, and then he lift it and 
look at her. He look long at 
her and then he smile. 

‘“ No, Helga darlin’! Tuck- 
ered out! Look to them 
Indians, please ! ” 

That were Dad, over and all 
over, always settin’ his Indians 
first. Mam leap up and go 
racin’ to the shack, and I sits 
on the boat-hook so the canoe 
shan’t drift none, and I studies 
things. That canoe ain’t one 
of ours, nor is it a Peter- 
borough. She’s light - frame 
builded and skins stretched to 
cover. She’s low in the water, 
and I seen there were a pile 
of somethin’ in the bows and 
similar aft, and both covered 
with a Hudson Bay blanket. 
The paddles, ’ceptin’ Dad’s, 
is long, and a blade at each 
end. Dad is settin’ in the 

P2 
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stern: there’s a old Indian 
*midships, and a younger one 
forrard. It come into my 
head, father and son. They 
weren’t like any Indians I 
ever seen. Ours is curious 
mixed. Some of ’em is like 
Indians from east of the 
Rockies, thin lips, high cheek- 
bones, and aqui—aqui some- 
thin’ features, good-lookers, but 
others is most like Japs, only 
their eyes ain’t set so slantwise. 
These two was different as 
different. Flat-faced, thick 
lips, and no height, and their 
clothin’ is loose and curious. 
I seen the hands and wrists of 
all three is covered with sea- 
sores, 80 I knowed they been a 
long time to sea, and ain’t fed 
well, nor washed. Dad is 
growin’ hair to his face too, 
which it ain’t his custom. They 
three is very still. 

Mam come a-runnin’, and 
she have a bottle and three tin 
mugs. She half-fill a mug and 
try to give it to the old Indian, 
but he act as if he were dead. 
Dad rouses himself a mite, and 
pickin’ up his paddle hits the 
Indian a sockdolager on his 
shoulder. He slow lift his head 
and look around. Dad have 
slumped again. Mam hold out 
the cup, puttin’ it near the 
Indian’s nose, and that old 
war-horse come to life and he 
grab the cup with both hands 
and he down the contents with 
evident pleasure and no pause 
for breath. Mam try the young 
Indian, but he’ve passed, so 
she go to Dad and he ain’t no 
better. I grab a empty mug, 
and fillin’ it with sea-water, 
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pour it on his neck, and Dad 
he come to life and take his 
medicine. The old Indian turn 
around to Dad and he say 
somethin’, pointin’ to the 
younger. Dad cluck-cluck back 
to him, and hold out his mug 
to Mam. She pour from the 
bottle and Dad downs it. He 
looks at Mam. 

“ Helga darlin’, this is not 
the home-comin’ I meant it to 
be ! ? 

Mam laughs. 

‘¢ You are here, Con ! ”’ 

“Glory be, and that’s the 
truth !”’ 

Dad stood up. Dad were 
tall, six feet five in his mocca- 
sins, and he were big and 
husky, and he seem taller, 
’cause he held himself so 
straight. As Mam once said, 
he rake the cobwebs outer the 
8ky with his head. He step 
ashore light and easy. He look 
down on Mam, smilin’, and he 
say— 

“* Helga ! ” 

And she say— 

6c Con ! ”? 

They both laughs softly, and 
then Dad he turn away and go 
forrard to the young Indian. 
He ain’t never stirred. Dad 
stoop down, grab that Indian 
and lift him clear out of the 
canoe and plant him on the 
shore. He lay like a log. Mam 
come, and, with Dad proppin’ 
up his head, they feed him with 
hooch outer a mug. I knowed 
what I got to do, so I steps 
aboard the canoe and pick up 
Dad’s paddle. He call out to 
me— 

‘6 What will you be doin’ ? ”’ 
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‘‘ Puttin’ her where the crows 
can’t see her ! ” 

“Good for you, 
boy ! ”? 

The old Indian turn and 
cluck at me, and him paddlin’ I 
steer the canoe into the boat- 
house, and there I mancuvres 
her into the background so as 
she’s pretty well hid by the 
war-canoe. I step ashore and 


Johnny 


make signs for the Indian to. 


follow, which he done, but he 
walk stiff. I seen Dad were 
up by the barn carrying the 
young Indian, and Mam have 
vanished. At the barn we has 
a shed where ordinarily a 
buggy or express-waggon would 
lay, but havin’ no roads, not 
even corduroy, and usin’ the 
sea always for passage or totin’ 
goods, Dad keep the shed as 
a bunk-house for his Indians. 
When we gets there Dad have 
put his Indian to bed, and mine 
after a cluck at Dad hit the 
hay good and proper and was 
asleep afore you could bat an 
eyelid. Dad smile at me. 

‘“ We’ve come far and fast, 
Johnny!” Then he _laffs. 
“We had to!” 

We goes outside and he look 
around. He seem pleased. 

“Good, Johnny! It’s all 
good !” 

He pull out the makings and 
roll a cigarette. I starts for the 
stables. 

“ What is it, sonny ? ” 

“Well, Dad, I reckon there 
won’t be no work on this ranch 
today ! I were aimin’ to turn 
the cayuses into the middle 
field! Maybe I’ll keep one 
up.” 


Nanaimo. 


** Which one ? ” 

6“ Mine.”’ 

“ But I couldn’t fork him, 
Johnny !” 

“He make the best pack- 
horse, Dad !” 

6c Uh-huh ! ” 

I goes and run them cayuses, 
Mam’s and the team, into the 
middle field, but mine I kep’ 
up, which don’t please him 
none. When I gets me to the 
shack Dad is settin’ in the 
verandah havin’ his muck-a- 
muck, and Mam is talkin’ to 
him, and I see his sores has been 
’tended to. Mam look kind of 
serious, 80 I go to her and take 
her hand. Dad he look at us 
and raise his eyebrows, like as 
if he ask a question. Mam she 
smile. 

“This is my little lover, 
Con!” 

‘And God knows I never 
thought to be jealous of me own 
son!” He laff. ‘ Helga, he’s 
the livin’ spit and image of 
yer!” 

* Only in looks, Con! Only 
in looks! Inside he’s cursed 
with his Dad’s troubled 
nature ! ” 

‘Now what will you know 
about that? Well, he’ll never 
grow fat if the law chases him 
as it does his Dad !”’ 

‘‘ T want to keep him from it, 
Con.” 

“So ye shall, and yourself ! 
That’s my solemn promise ! ” 

‘“‘ Then why have you brought 
the stuff here ? ” 

‘¢ Because, darlin’, it wasn’t 
possible for us to make Nan- 
aimo. Never fear, we’ll slip it 
there tonight maybe. I won’t 
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have you brought into it. By 
the Holy! they near had us 
up North. But Conal Camp is 
the foxy boyo. I tricks ’em, 
Helga! I tricks ’em good and 
proper ! ” 

“Oh, Con! Con! you take 
pleasure in it!” 

“ Well, isn’t that reason- 
able ? ” 

“Tt is all unreasonable, and 
you know it !”’ 

“To love you, Helga, was 
never unreasonable.” 

Mam laughs softly. 

“ That, perhaps, was reason- 
able, but to love you that was 
terribly unreasonable.” 

“ Are you regretting it ? ”’ 

“ Would it not be a blow to 
your pride if I answer, yes ? ”’ 

“Pride ! Would you crumble 
my whole world ? ” 

“* Am I that, Con dear ? ”’ 

“ Just that !” 

“Oh, Con, I don’t know 
what to do about you.” 

“T’ll give you one guess. 
Johnny !”’ 

6c Dad 9 ” 

“T left my shooters and 
rifle in the canoe! Bring ’em 
up here, and all the shells, will 
you ?” 

I turn to go and I remember 
something. 

iT3 Dad ! ”? 

“ Sonny ?” 

‘‘ Mam and me don’t smoke.” 

6c What sf ”? 

“T buried that stub.” 

“Did you now? I’m with 
you. I'll be careful, Johnny.” 

-I doesn’t go straight to the 
boat-house, but I goes to my 
room and then to the barn, and 
I hides a pack-rope under 
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the straw where my cayuse is ; 
and I feed him a carrot and tell 
him things. When I gets me 
to the boat-house I flings the 
blankets off’n them piles. Dad’s 
shooters is there, and 80’s his 
Winchester and the ammuni- 
tion, and there’s a lot of pack- 
ages, sealskin, all sewed up 
and of a size. I pick one up. 
Gosh! you wouldn’t believe 
the weight. There’s more of 
’em in the bow pile than there’s 
in the stern. ’Course that ’ud 
be for to trim Dad’s weight. 
I counts the packages. There’s 
thirty-six. I drawed my knife 
and forces the rough stitches 
of one package aside and peeks 
in. It gleam dull and look like 
sand. I make that package all 
skookum and put it back where 
it belong. I takes Dad’s guns 
and the shells, and then I 
covers them piles with the 
blankets. I doesn’t go straight 
to the shack, and leaves the 
shooters near the canoes, and 
hike me along to the bluff-head 
on the right of our inlet which 
were our look-out. I creep 
along and keep close, and 
gettin’ to the top lies on my 
belly peerin’ out across the 
sea. Nigh at hand there ain’t 
nothin’ in that wilderness of 
water ’ceptin’ a few duck of 
sorts, and way out towards 
Haro Island I seen a whale 
spoutin’, That I reckon is 
why there ain’t no Indians 
fishin’, Scared of whales is 
Indians, and good _ reason. 
Whales is kind of careless and 
comes to the surface un- 
expected, so, when there’s 
whales around, them heathen 
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digs for the shore as if old 
man Nick were reachin’ after 
’em with both hands. I looks 
up north of Haro and Senanus 
Island, and I think I seen a 
smudge of smoke. I waits. It 
were smoke all right, and it 
pass behind Senanus and Haro, 
and then a mite whiles after it 
show again and nearer in, and 
I seen it were a gunboat of 


His Brit. Majesty’s Navy Royal.- 


The Sea Hawk most like, and 
she ain’t stoppin’ to gather 
flowers and is sure eatin’ up 
mileage. I wonders a mite 
what she’s doin’ in these 
waters when by rights she’d 
be North lookin’ after the Seal 
Fisheries, and seein’ as law 
and order weren’t treated dis- 
respectful. I slides down and 
come to the boat-house. I 
steps aboard the Puffin and I 
takes up her bottom-boards 
and seen as there weren’t no 
water lyin’ loose, and then I 
makes trip after trip stowin’ 
them packages from the canoe 
into the Pufin. Gosh! I 
sweats ! When all were stowed 
and wedged I replaces the 
bottom-boards and make all 
hunky - doodleum. I collects 
Dad’s shootin’-irons and the 
shells and I go to the bunk- 
house. They Indians ain’t 
never stirred! I leave ’em 
and go to the shack. Dad and 
Mam is settin’ in the verandah, 
and I passes Dad his shooters. 
He buckle ’em on and pouch 
the shells. 

‘“ What about the packages, 
Johnny ? ”’ Dad ask. 

I look at Mam and I look at 
him. 
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““ What packages, Dad ? ” 

Dad laff. 

“ And what might your name 
be ? ” 

“Times Mam/’ll call me 
Johnny Clam !”’ 

Dad laff again. 
Mam. 

“Mam! I seen the Sea 
Hawk goin’ hell-bent for 
Nanaimo ! ” 

“Did you, Johnny ? ”’ 

Dad whistles, and then he 
stand up. 

“Td better go see them 
Indians ! ”’ 

‘‘ They’s still asleep, Dad !” 

“H’m! you been gettin’ 
about a bit! The Sea Hawk!” 
He set down, and he look kind 
of thoughtful. ‘ Holy smoke ! 
they been quick! Somethin’s 
come adrift! Blood and 
ages! I’m not for Nanaimo!” 
He look at Mam, and she look 
at him. ‘Honest, Helga! I 
did my best to make Nanaimo ! 
I might just have done it, but 
those Indians tuckered out ! ”’ 

“T know, Con! I know! 
But cannot you see you are 
drawing us into it, Johnny 
and I!” 

He don’t answer to once, 
and then he mutter— 

“That mustn’t be! that 
mustn’t be ! ” 

Mam’s_ thinkin’ 
speaks. 

“Con! what does it mean 
this time if they catch you? ”’ 

Dad gave a short laff. 

“The inside of a Rooshian 
jail!” 

66 Con ! ”? 

‘¢ But they’ve not caught me 
yet!” 


I turn to 


afore she 
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“* Russia ! ” 

“Yep!” 

“Your foolishness is crim- 
inal ? ” 

“Aw! well, Helga. They 
been sealin’ in our waters! 
So we went after them, mean- 
ing to just take our skins back, 
but what with one thing and 
another we took their steamer 
as well! Subsequentially we 
beaches their old tin-pot and 
clears with the skins ! ” 

“Con! Wasanyone killed?” 

‘No, darlin’! No! Justa 
head or two broke in a friendly 
way! I expect it’s ‘ Piracy on 
the High Seas ’ that’s troublin’ 
them.”’ 

Mam she get up and walk 
away @ mite, and then she come 
back. i 

“In the canoe—that is the 
price of the skins ? ”’ 

“Yep! Them Japs drives 
a hard bargain. Holy Mike! 
they’d skin a flint !”’ 

** And what do you mean to 
do now, Conal Camp ? ” 

“T got to make Nanaimo 
somehow, even if I has to 
travel overland.’’ 

‘More foolishness!” Mam 
consider a bit and then she go 
to Dad. “Con! For the first 
and last time I will help you! 
I will go to Nanaimo !” 

6é No ! ”? 

“T say yes! Leave it to 
me!” She laughs. “It will 
be easy. And you? what will 
you do, Con ? ” 

“T don’t like it, Helga!” 

“T hate it! And more, 
because Johnny must help! 
You brought the trouble on 
us, and now it’s for us to keep 
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you out of worse. What will 
you do?” 

Dad stood up and he put his 
hands on Mam’s shoulders. 

“ Allright! But as you say, 
for the first and last time. As 
for me, at dusk I go North, up 
the coast, and then I’ll make 
for the Barren Lands through 
Alberta. Helga, it’s a restless 
world !” 

“ Conal Camp makes it so.”’ 

“ Begob, that’s true! But 
what will I be doin’, Helga 
darlin’  ” 

“You are a8 you were made, 
I suppose, but you'll end by 
breaking my heart, dear man.” 

I slides. I goes to the look- 
out and has a peek around, but 
all were quiet and peaceful, so 
I gets me to the boat-house 
and seen that everything were 
ready in the old Puffin, and I 
also overhauls that canoe from 
the North. I reckon it were a 
crazy craft! Ifolds the blankets 
and put ’em all neat in the 
stern. No wonders they was 
tuckered out! there ain’t a 
sign of food anywheres aboard ! 
That puts me in mind of them 
Indians, and I trundle up to the 
barn. Gosh! they still ain’t 
stirred. I’d a-thought their 
empty bellies would have kep’ 
’em awake! Gee! they must 
be plumb frazzled ; and how is 
they goin’ to make the trip at 
sundown? I reckon Dad’ll 
cross to Texada, and then go 
up Bute Inlet. I went and 
Tun out my cayuse ’cause I 
were restless. And that give 
me another thought, so I bits 
the cayuse, and forkin’ him hit 
the trail for the Paupauquah 
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Reserve. That trail weren’t 
no road for horses, like most 
of they Siwash trails. Some 
time nor other there’d been a 
fire, and they giant trees in 
fallin’ had kind of criss-crossed 
each other careless, and it were 
plumb easy for a man to break 
a leg, let alone a cayuse. But 
my little Pint, called so ’cause 
he were a pinto, he climb most 


like a panther, and he were a - 


cute little cuss. Follows me 
around like as if he were a dog, 
and by gosh! once when I 
were aboard a canoe down at 
the landin’-stage, just goin’ 


off fishin’, Mr Pint he also step 
aboard, and there was two of 
us Swimmin’ in the harbour ! 
For most a week after he look 
at me reproachful, but he give 
up all notion of bein’ a sailor ! 
Well, we hikes along and gets 


to the Reserve and after beatin’ 
off the Siwash curs, what were 
all bark and no spunk, we come 
to Policeman Jim’s shack. That 
old-timer were mendin’ a net 
near the foreshore, and he come 
up and we has a pow-wow. I 
tell him Mam and me’ll be 
away and for his second son, 
Maquinna, to go over and do 
my chores at the ranch, like as 
he always done when we was 
away. Then Jim he say he 
want to see Dad, so we hits the 
home trail together, and Jim 
he walk behind ’cause of Pint 
once bitin’ him on what he 
sits, and he couldn’t for some 
days. When we gets to the 
shack we finds Dad has hit the 
hay, and Mam says as he ain’t 
to be waked none, so Jim done 
his gruntin’ act and mooches 
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off to the landin’-stage, and I 
trundles along too, as I reckon 
five knowin’ about that ’ere 
yellow sand is two too many 
and don’t want increasin’. We 
sets in the sun and talks, and 
by-and-by Jim tell me his 
favourite tale of the handsome 
young chief what saved the 
beautiful Indian girl from a 
octopus what had drawed her 
out of her canim, and as I 
always done I asks Jim how 
old he were then. ’Course old 
Jim act as if he weren’t the 
hero, but I knowed as he don’t 
want me to believe him none, 
and I tell him he’s a plenty 
skookum tyee. But, by gosh ! 
if Mrs Jim were the beautiful 
girl then I guesses time have 
sure changed that maiden ! 

At noon Mam ain’t striking 
no eight bells, so I reckons 
Dad is lost in sleep, but she 
wave to us and we goes to the 
shack for muck-a-muck. Jim 
he won’t never come inside 
for eats, but sets on the veran- 
dah steps, and I slings him his 
food. What he likes is coffee 
with a large dollop of con- 
densed milk and a fistful of 
maple sugar, in case the milk 
weren’t sweet enough. He 
drink that with his eyes closed, 
and he grunts. Mam tell me 
they Indians is awake, and 
she’ve tended their sea-sores, 
and give ’em a plenty to eat, 
and they is in good shape 
considerin’, After muck-a- 
muck Jim and me goes over 
to the barn and we sets outside 
with them Indians and has a 
pow-wow. ‘Course we don’t 
know their talk, but Jim he 
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uses signs and he drawed a 
picture in the sand, and they 
draws things in the sand, and 
he tell me what they says. 
Jim say they come a-travellin’ 
many moons, “‘ hyeu syah-h-h,”’ 
and in their country there’s 
times when there ain’t no 
night, and there’s hundreds of 
whales and thousands of seals. 
He tell me they is father and 
son, and the father is a big 
tyee and his name is Ik-lat, 
and the son is Tai-hen. They 
been with Dad a long time, 
but they don’t tell where they 
has been nor where they is 
goin’. I reckon Jim must have 
told ’em he were a big tyee too, 
’cause I notices they talks like 
as if they was all friendly. 
Then Mam call to us, and me 
and Jim goes to the shack. 
Dad have come awake, and 
him and Jim set on the veran- 
dah steps and they talks, and 
I’m near-by cleanin’ Dad’s 
Winchester, which ain’t im- 
proved none by sea-water. I 
see Dad has shaved. I can’t 
follow all their talk ’cause times 
they speak Indian, but it is 
sure some hot argument and 
Jim he don’t approve of Dad 
what he’s goin’ to do. Old 
man Jim he shake his head and 
he slide into Chinook— 

‘¢ Nika halo tickegh okook ! ”’ 

And Dad he laff. But what 
it were old Jim ain’t pleased 
with I doesn’t know for sure, 
but I reckon it’s to do with 
Dad’s get-away, and I wishes 
Dad ’d listen to Jim ’cause they 
Indians is real foxy. 

By-and-by Jim stand up 
and he say some more very 
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serious, and Dad get up and put 
a hand on his shoulder. 

“ Holy Mike! don’t I know 
it, old faithful.” 

Then Jim he grunt “and 
strike the home trail. Dad 
watch him go, and he laff a 
little, and then he sighs. 

“ Johnny! What might you 
be wantin’ most in all the 
world ? ” 

I doesn’t answer to once. I 
considers. 

“For you to stays home with 
Mam and me!” 

“Johnny, boy! Johnny. 
We’re both of a mind. Aw, 
hell!” Irunsa oily rag down 
the barrel of the Winchester. 
“You won’t be leavin’ oil in 
the barrel ? ”’ 

“ No, Dad.” 

“Who do you love most in 
all this world, sonny ? ”’ 

sé Mam.”’ 

‘“‘ Again we’re of a mind. 
You'll be lookin’ after Mam, 
won’t you, Johnny ? ” 

“Yes, Dad.” 

I run a clean rag down the 
barrel. 

“ Johnny! Never take after 
your Dad, and do whatever 
your Mam tells you. She’s a 
pearl beyond price.”’ 

We hears a noise and look 
up, and there’s Mam standin’ 
in the doorway. She go to say 
somethin’, but turn away quick 
and she vanishes. Dad walk 
up and down the verandah. 

“ Hell! Aw, hell! Bloody 
hell!” 

He come and take the rifle 
from me, and he look at it. 
He try the action and then he 
fill the magazine. He lay the 
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rifle on the table. 
come back. 

“Con! That is the nicest 
picture, you and your son 
together.”’ 

“Helga! There is one nicer, 
and it’s the one I carry in my 
heart. You holdin’ your baby 
son in your arms, and you 
lookin’ too young to be a 
mother ! ” 

‘Am I lookin’ so old and 
ugly now ? ” 

“Go on with you. I'll pay 
you compliments at my own 
time of choosin’ !” 

“One would be 
waiting !” 

“Aw! Listen to the girl. 
Come on now, the pair of you. 
We'll go shift them packages 
from the canoe.” 

I look around, and I ain’t too 
sure of things. 

6c Dad ! ”? 

“ Johnny ? ” 

‘‘ That canoe—she’s empty.” 

“cc What a ”? 

“Them packages is - 
Mam click her tongue. ‘“ They 
packages is—are—in the Puffin 
under the bottom-boards.”’ 

Dad turn slow to Mam, and 
he laff. 

“Holy smoke! I’m askin’ 
you. Can you beat that? 
Who helped you shift ’em? 
Jim?” 

“No, Dad. 


Mam have 


tired— 


I guess too 
many’s @ crowd !” 

‘* Helga ! Your young lover’s 
a man!” 

Mam smile. 

“IT knew that. 
best man—ever there was!” 


He’s the 


She come to me. ‘“ Next to 
what you said just now, Johnny, 
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what do you want most in the 
world ? ” 

I blurts it out. 

“A Winchester! and shells 
for my guns!” 

Mam and Dad busts out 
laffin’, and I don’t see what 
there were to laff at. I want 
that rifle, and I want they 
shells ! 

‘* We'll see into that Johnny. 
Come on now, both of you.” 

We goes to the boat-house, 
and Dad stop and admire 
Mam’s garden, what were real 
pretty and a plenty of good 
vegetables. Down at the boat- 
house Dad overhaul the Puffin 
and praises the way she been 
kep’, but he tell us to get a 
new sail. He take up the 
boards, and say he ain’t never 
seen a cargo stowed so good. 

‘* How many packages would 
there be, Johnny ? ”’ 

“* Thirty-six, Dad.” 

“ That’sso. And what would 
they be ? ” 

*¢ Just ballast, I reckon !”’ 

“ And, begob! that’s the 
best answer. Ballast it is! 
Did ye hear that, Helga ? ”’ 

But Mam is starin’ straight 
ahead and she don’t answer. 
We look at her. Sudden she 
Shivers and come awake, and 
she move to that canoe from 
the North. 

“Con! you will not go far 
in this ? ” 

‘‘No, darlin’, I will not. 
Most like only as far as Texada ! 
What is it ? ” 

“Tt lay on an ice-floe, alone 
and forlorn, and there was a 
gaping hole in its side. Ice! 
Ice! Hummocks of ice! and 
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@ grey sea! and the bitter 
cold ! ” 

Dad go to her and he put 
an arm over her shoulder. 

“ Helga, you——”’ 

Mam laughs sudden. 

“Come on, my two men! 
Let us go up to the look-out 
and spy out the world ! ” 

Dad and me follows her up 
the narrow trail, and we come 
up on top and lay on our tums, 
and the bare rock is hot in the 
blazin’ sun. There ain’t much 
to see. That school of whales 
must have cleared, for there’s 
two of our Siwashes fishin’ off 
their headland, and I seen they 
was fishin’ for salmon. They 
Indians fishes different to us. 
They doesn’t use no rod. They 
threads a oolachan on a bare 
hook in so wise as it’ll spin in 
the water, and above the hook 
there’s a long wire trace, 
swivelled, and to the trace 
there’s a stout cord, most about 
fifteen yards, with a loop at 
the end, and that loop go over 
the wrist what’s lowest on the 
paddle. Here’s now where they 
is mighty cute ! Them oolachan 
swim in shoals, thousands of 
’em, and Mr Indian he not 
only want oolachan for baitin’, 
but he want ’em for food and 
oil; they is plumb full of oil, 
and when dried burn like a 
candle, so one edge of the blade 
is set with sharp prongs, like 
as if ’twere a rake, and every 
time he dig with his paddle as 
he go through a shoal he turn 
the blade and spear a lot of 
oolachan. To get rid of ’em 
off’n the paddle as he finish 
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the stroke he tap the gunnel 
behind him and they oolachan 
slides off into the canoe. Cute, 
ain’t it? ’Course, oolachan is 
the favourite food of the salmon, 
and they salmon follows the 
shoals, and every time a Indian 
dig with his paddle his baited 
oolachan spin like a silvery 
flash and they salmon grab it. 
’Course that style of fishin’ ain’t 
no sport, but it suit a Indian 
what is lazy in their habits, and 
when they hooks a salmon they 
just pully-hauls him in along- 
side and whang him over the 
head with a club. It were so 
quiet layin’ up there I could 
hear the thud! thud! as one 
of they Indians kill his salmon. 
Queer, ain’t it? as there’s 
always somethin’ bein’ killed ! 
I lean over the rock and look 
down, and there’s a seal pop 
up with his round, baby eyes. 
Salmon huntin’ oolachan, seals 
chasin’ salmon, and humans 
ready to grab the lot. Gosh! 
you gotta grow up and be big 
and strong ! and I guess a deal 
foxy ! 

I feel a tap on my arm, and 
there’s Mam with a finger to 
her lips. I look at Dad. He’s 
asleep, with his head on his 
crossed arms. Mam smile and 
slide down quiet off’n the rock. 
I follows. When we is out of 
Dad’s hearin’ Mam tell me we 
has to get busy as we has to 


‘give Dad and his Indians 


another meal afore they goes 
at sundown, and there’s food 
to go with them for a two- 
three days. So I gone along 
and help her. 
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“ Johnny, would you like to 
give those Indians a present for 
helping Dad ? ” 

é“c Sure ! ”? 

“Sure ? What word is that ? 
Oh, Johnny! You are a real 
little Canuck! What will you 
give them ? ” 

Gosh! I ain’t got nothin’ 
but the Pint, two guns, a knife, 
and a fishin’-rod ! They doesn’t 
use rods, and I seen their 
knives is more better nor mine ! 
The Pint he ain’t hankerin’ 
after a sea-life, so I ca’lates he’s 
ruled out! They guns? Aw, 
well ! 

“T reckon they’ll has to 
have - 

“ Have to have!” 

“Have to have my guns, 
Mam !”? 

“ Johnny ; my Johnny!”’ 

“Though I don’t see as I'll 
do any protectin’ with only a 
knife.” 

“But you will give the 
guns % ” 

“*T guess so. Yes, sir!” 

“ That is right, Johnny. Al- 
ways give of your best.” 

Well, I guess that’s a good 
line, but in case I has to give 
the knife to someone’s else I 
says to Mam as I got to do the 
chores and I slides. I runs in 
the cayuses, and the hogs is 
already hollerin’, ’cause come 
evenin’ they always gets the 
wash and the skimmed milk 
what ain’t wanted, and they 
fair raise hell when I let ’em 
through the snake-fence. I 
guess there ain’t much pickin’s 
out to the bush, and anyways 
hogs is always hungry. These 
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was good hogs, too. Yes, sir! 
I reckon we don’t has no sub- 
soilers nor razor-backs! I fed 
them hens, and then I brings 
in the cows. That were a 
slow procession, ’cause of Olga 
and Mina bein’ as they was, 
but I gets ’em in gradual and 
then tends to Freda. She 
were a good milker and yield 
a plenty cream. After I put 
the pail in the dairy I gets me 
a wash, and I reckons it were 
tea-time. Mam and Dad is 
out on the verandah, and Mam 
is settin’ the table. 

‘¢ Never miss a meal, do you, 
Johnny ? ” 

‘No, Dad.” 

** Good for you! Holy Mike! 
he’s growin’ a big lad, Helga.’’ 

“‘ 1’m afraid he will be as tall 
as you, Con.” 

“God save him then if he 
ever has to go to sea.” 

We sets to table after I been 
over to the barn with muck-a- 
muck for they Indians, and Dad 
is laffin’ and talkin’ like he 
always done, but most he keep 
his eyes on Mam. After we 
finishes, Dad he go to the barn, 
and I helps Mam, and she tell 
me I needn’t give away my 
guns, ’cause she have two silver 
bracelets as them Indians is 
sure to admire. I hopes I 
ain’t lookin’ too pleased at the 
news. The shadows is length- 
enin’ now, and Dad come back 
to the shack. His Indians is 
waitin’ by the verandah. Mam 
give me the bracelets, and they 
is real pretty. Dad come with 
me and he cluck to them In- 
dians, and they is sure pleased 
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and laff like children, and they 
each puttin’ out a arm I slips 
on the bracelets. Then we 
shakes hands and they pats 
me on the back, and they 
cluck a lot and I throws ’em a 
bit of Chinook. Dad go in 
and come out with two loads, 
which he give to the Indians, 
and they totes ’em down to the 


landin’-stage. Mam is there, 
and Dad say— 

“Tll be movin’ on now, 
Helga.” 


She don’t answer to once, and 
then she say very low— 

*¢ Yes, Con.” 

I grab Dad’s Winchester and 
slides. They Indians is gettin’ 
their canoe out of the boat- 
house and bring her to the 
landin’. They stows the loads, 
and sets in their places. Gosh ! 
they is different to our Indians ! 
They keep on laffin’ and 
cluckin’! It’s most dusk now 
and the little breeze have died 
away. I seen already there 
were a heavy dew. I takes a 
blanket and wrap it round the 
Winchester, and put it under 
the loads forrard. Dad and 
Mam come along. 

“Is the Winchester aboard, 
Johnny ? ” 

“Yes, Dad.”’ 

Dad come to me and he put 
@ hand on my shoulder. 

“You'll remember what I 
said ¢ ”’ 

“ Yes, Dad.” 

He shake my fist, and mine 
were lost in his. 

** So long, Johnny ! ” 

“ So long, Dad !” 

He turn away. 

** Good-bye, Helga ! ” 
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** Good-bye, Con ! ” 

He step aboard, and Mam 
bendin’ down shakes hands with 
them Indians. Dad clucks and 
they pushes the canoe out, and 
then in silence they creeps 
down the harbour like a black 
shadow movin’ over dark glass. 
They turns the bend. They is 
gone. 

Mam and me walk up to the 


shack, and standin’ in the 
verandah Mam say— 

“Don’t light up _ yet, 
Johnny.” 


I leaves her there and gone 
up to the barn with my lantern, 
and I seen as there weren’t 
nothin’ laying about in the 
bunk-house, and I make it look 
as if it ain’t been used not in 
months. The Pint whicker to 
me, 80 I gone in and has a say. 
When I gets back to the shack 
Mam is settin’ with her arms 
on the table and her head on 
her arms. She don’t move, so 
I go to her and rub my head 
agin hers, like I done when I 
were little. She put a arm 
round me and hold me tight. 

“You are a great comfort, 
Johnny !” 

“When are we 
Nanaimo ? ” 

‘¢ As soon as the moon is up. 
You’d better go and_ get 
dressed ! ”’ 

So I goes and put on a clean 
shirt and clean jeans, and I 
yanks on a pair of chaps, and 
then I buckle on my guns and 
slips my feet into moccasins. 
Seein’ as there were a heavy 
dew and it were like to be cold 
afore sun-up I takes my macki- 
naw and a blanket. I goes 


goin’ to 
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down to the boat-house and 
work the Puffin up to the 
landin’. I ships the rudder, 
and then seen as everything is 
aboard and ship-shape. The 
moon come up whiles I’m settin’ 
waitin’, so I dowses the lamp 
and hang it in the boat-house. 
The moon were nigh to its full 
and it’s near as light as day. 
Mam come along and she’s 
wearin’ her mackinaw and totin’ 
two otterskin rugs. She step 
aboard. 

“ All right, Johnny ? ” 

“Yes, Mam!” 

We pushes out, and Mam 
takin’ up the oars scull her 
down the inlet, and I sets 
astern steerin’. There ain’t no 
breeze inshore, and it ain’t till 
we round the headland what 
open up Paupauquah Bay that 
we get a wind. We stows the 
oars and steps the mast, and 
haul up the lug-sail, and gradu- 
ally the old Puffin take notice 
and forge ahead. I always has 
the first watch, so Mam lay on 
the bottom-boards rolled in 
her otterskins, with my blanket 
for a pillow, and she’s very 
quiet. The breeze freshen as 
we get farther offshore, so I 
stands well out to sea and 
decide not to run the Narrows. 
I wonders where Dad is, and 
why Mam is so quiet. Most 
often when it were her watch 
below she sing to me. A great 
sailor were Mam! She just 
love it. When it were real 
rough and blowin’ a gale she’d 
stand up and shout at the storm 
with a leg crooked over the 
tiller. I were always afeared 
she’d be tipped out. But Mam 
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She just laughs and drive the 
old Puffin till I think the 
stick’d go. She was sure some 
skookum sailor ! 

When I reckon we’s out far 
enough and well clear of the 
islands I steers due sou’-east, 
and it’s pleasant settin’ there 
listenin’ to the water lip- 
lappin’ agin the Puffin’s bows. 
I’m gettin’ sleepy and has to 
force myself to keep awake. 
I doesn’t want to disturb Mam. 
Next thing I knowed was 
hearin’ the sail slattin’ agin the 
mast, and Mam grabbin’ the 
tiller. 

“Poor Johnny ! Why didn’t 
you call me # ” 

“Gosh! I been asleep.” 

“Go below.” 

“‘1’m sorry, Mam.” 

Mam laugh. 

“ What was your course ? ” 

** Sou’-east.”” 

“‘ Sou’-east it is.” 

I roll up in the otterskins, 
and I’m gone afore my head 
touches the pillow. When I 
come awake again it were 
*cause of there bein’ no way on 
the Puffin. She’s layin’ under 
a bluff and risin’ and sinkin’ 
gently to a quiet swell. There 
seem a faint light in the east, 
and the moon show pale and 
low in the west. 

‘Where are we, Mam ? ”’ 

“Talk very quiet, Johnny,” 
whispers Mam. ‘“ We’re just 
under the coast road. D’you 
think you could find Mr Mac- 
kenzie’s house ? ” 

Mr Mackenzie is the Manager 
of the Bank of Montreal in 
Nanaimo and he live in a two- 
decker house. We always look 
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up at it goin’ in and out of 
Nanaimo. He’s a great tillicum 
of ours, and always say Mam is 
my sister. 

‘“* Yes, I can find it.’’ 

“Well, I want you to take 
him this letter. I’ve explained 
everything. Don’t let anybody 
else see you if you can help it. 
You’ll wait for him.” 

Mam pole in and I jumps 
ashore. I climb up the cliff 
and come to the road, and I 
pads off quick towards the 
town. There’s another road 
lead off up the hill and I take 
that, and by-and-by I think I 
seen the house through trees, 
but it seem to be gettin’ 
darker and blamed hard to see. 
There’s a roadway what ’pears 
to go to a house, so I trundle 
up it and sure enough it’s the 
old man’s two-decker. I prowl 
around wonderin’ which was 


his bedroom, and I choose the 
one with the most and biggest 


windows. Gosh! Dogs! I 
prays there ain’t none around, 
and fling a hail of gravel. I 
waits. Nothin’ doin’! I flings 
another hail. This time I must 
have throwed somethin’ bigger, 
’cause there’s a ‘plop’ and a 
tinkle of broken glass. A face 
show at the window, and I 
wave the letter. He shake a 
fist and disappear. I hears a 
door bein’ opened, and go to it. 
Old man Mackenzie stand there, 
and he say— 

“ You'll pay for that window. 
Hullo! Young Johnny Camp! 
How’s your sister ? ”’ 

I give him the letter. He go 
in, light a candle, and he read 
it. He come back, mumblin’. 
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“Um, um! I see! Um, 
um! Nice time of day. I 
must put some clothes on. 
Um, um! Hitch a team to the 
express. Um, um!” 

I trundle off, find the stables, 
and haul out a express waggon. 
There’s a couple of plugs in the 
stable, so I harnesses ’em, and 
by the time I got ’em hitched 
old man Mackenzie come along. 

“Um, um! Jump up!” 

I reckon he ain’t awake 
good, for he took that roadway 
and the hill kind of careless 
and has to stand on the brake 
before he swing ’em on to the 
main road. We come to where 
I left Mam, and I stop him and 
clamber out. It’s gettin’ lighter 
and I can just see the Puffin 
lyin’ offshore. I whistle, and 
Mam pole in. I climb down 
and we ties up, and then I rips 
up them bottom-boards and 
pass the packages to Mam, and 
she tote ’em up that cliff four 
at a time in a blanket. Mam 
were sure strong! Old man 
Mackenzie he’s stowin’ the 
packages, and with the last 
load I go up with Mam. That 
load stowed, the old man climb 
to his seat, sayin’— 

“ Half-past nine at the bank, 
Miss Camp.” 

He turn his team and blamed 
near tip over ’cause he got his 
wheels locked. Mam and me 
goes back to the Puffin, and we 
casts off. 

“Let her drift, Johnny! 
We’ve got hours to wait.’’ 

She go to the lazaret and take 
out a bottle of milk, and we 
drinks. I notes we’s driftin’ 
up coast toward Departure 
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Bay. We roll ourselves in the 
skins, and I sleeps. 

Mam rouses me out by layin’ 
a bit of wet, slimy kelp across 
my face, and I jump up on a 
howl ’cause in my dream a 
snake has crossed my path. 
Mam she laughs. The sun is 
well up and it’s a bright, clear 
day, and I seen we has drifted 
considerable. There’s a little 
breeze and it’s freshenin’ some. 
I strips and goes overboard for 
a swim. I clambers back and 
set in the sun to dry. Mam she 
look at me and she smiles. 

“« Half of you is white man, 
half of you is Indian. Thank 
heaven you have yellow hair ! ”’ 

I grab my clothes. 

“Johnny! When did you 
last see your Dad ? ” 

I consider a mite. 

“T reckon it were some nine 
moons past.” 

‘¢ And where is he ? ” 

“T don’t rightly know, but 
T heard he was over to Portland, 
Oregon.” 

‘“‘ What would he be doing 
there ? ” 

** Gettin’ 
Frisco.” 

“Good! We will now go 
ashore for breakfast.’ 

We hoists the sail and run 
down the coast for Nanaimo, 
and comin’ into the harbour 
we ties up at the landin’-stage 
and goes ashore, leavin’ the 
boat as we always done in 
charge of Loopy Hansen. 
Loopy one time had been a 
sailor, but in a storm off the 
Horn he fell out of the riggin’ 
and crash to the deck, and that 
bust him a leg and a arm, 


out timber for 
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’sides hurtin’ his head, and so 
he hang around the harbour 
scrattin’ a livin’ best he could. 
He fair worship Mam and they 
yap together in their own lingo. 

I looks around and seen no 
sign of the Sea Hawk. We goes 
up to the hotel, and though 
it’s early yet there seem a lot 
of folk, and they stares at Mam 
in her Indian rig like as they 
always done, turnin’ their heads 
to follow us and gapin’. Gosh! 
that were some breakfast. I 
sinks whatever Mary Fraser 
set afore me. Mary were the 
hired girl, and she always 
neglect the other customers to 
see after Mam. Mary say she 
goin’ to marry me when I’m 
full-growed. After breakfast, 
and when Mam have duded her 
hair, we goes to Mr Watson’s 
and orders a new sail for the 
Puffin. That were young Mr 
Watson, and he kep’ Mam 
talkin’ so long we was nigh 
bein’ late at the bank, but we 
gets there on the stroke, and 
as soon as they seen it were 
Mam all the clerks leaves their 
work and come a-crowdin’ 
around like chipmunks, and 
Mam she talk and smile at ’em 
ever so nice and friendly. Then 
Mr Mackenzie come out, and 
they clerks scatters, and he 
take us into his private room. 
We sets, and he look at Mam 
over the top of his spectacles. 

“Miss Camp, my dear, this 
farming is a very profitable 
proposition! I think I'll give 
up the bank and purchase a 
ranch !” 

Then he laff so much I think 
he bust a blood-vessel, but Mam 
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she look kind of grave, and she 
turn to me and she say— 

“ Johnny, Dad said that I 
was to give you a present of 
a rifle. You had better go now 
and choose it at Hallick’s store, 
and get shells, too, for your 
guns.” 

Gosh! I near fell off the 
chair! and I were in such a 
blamed hurry I near forgets to 
grab old man Mackenzie’s hand 
and say my good-bye. He 
smile at me and he say— 

“Um, um! Who’s going to 
pay for my broken window ? ” 

Mam slip him a dollar bill, 
and she says— 

“That will be the sister’s 
privilege. Wait for me at the 
store, Johnny.” 

I goes on the run, and whiles 
I’m streakin’ up the road I 
seen ahead a three-four folk 
proppin’ up the outside of 


Neil’s Bar, and as I go by one 
of ’em reach out and grab me 
by the shoulder and swing me 
round. 

“Gol darn me! if it ain’t 
little Mr Johnny Camp !”’ 

I look at him and I remem- 


bers. I seen him afore when 
Dad and me was in Nanaimo, 
and he try to tag on to Dad and 
get money, but Dad shift him 
and tell him to get to hell. 
He’s a mealy-mouth with a red 
nose and he stink of liquor. 

“Well, Bo! Ain’t you got 
nothin’ to say to your Dadda’s 
old shipmate? How’s your 
Ma ? ” 

“* She’s fine.” 

“T’ll say! The finest petti- 
coat I ever seen! Where’s 
your Dadda ? ” 
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“ Over to Oregon.” 

“You don’t say. Tell your 
Ma I’ll be visitin’ to pay my 
best respecks.” 

He give a little lurch and fall 
back, and I wriggle clear and 
skedaddle to MHallicks’, Mr 
Hallick and me was great 
tillicums, and he were nigh as 
excited as me over the rifle 
and shown me most of what he 
got to trade, and after tryin’ 
this and that we come to a 
Marlin and he reckon there 
weren’t no better gun for 
huntin’ deer and bear. She 
got the same action as a 
Winchester, only she eject from 
the side ‘stead of on top. 
Gosh! I were in a sweat to 
loose her off. Then Mam came, 
and Mr Hallick he were mighty 
glad to see her. 

“Miss Camp, Ma’am! You 
sure does make me regret my 
marriage vows ! ”’ 

“Mr Hallick ! 
tell your wife ! ”’ 

And she gone in, and we 
hears ’em laffin’ fit to beat the 
band, and Mr Hallick he wink 
an eye at me. 

“Johnny! They is queer 
critters is women ! ” 

And he wink again and bust 
out laffin’, and then he give 
me @ canvas and leather case 
for the Marlin ’cause he said 
it were my birthday. Mrs 
Hallick and Mam came in, 
and they pretends they is 
customers and don’t know 
Hallick, and they gets him on 
the run reachin’ down this, 
that, and t’other, and they 
complainin’ of the quality and 
Sayin’ they can get better 


Sir! I shall 
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elsewheres, and I seen Mr 
Hallick were gettin’ hot under 
the collar. Then sudden they 
two laffs and Hallick he look 
flustrated, then he laffs tre- 
menjus and set on a open keg 
of tin-tacks and leap up again 
as if old Nick grab him by the 
pants, and they all goes on 
laffin’ till we leave the store. 
Mam and me has a busy mornin’ 
runnin’ from store to store, 
’cause she have a long list of 
whats-to-get, and I reckon Dad 
must most have cleaned us 
out. Then there’s a present 
for Mary Fraser, and tobacco 
for Loopy Hansen and Police- 
man Jim. It’s nigh on one 


o’clock afore we gets to the 
hotel for dinner, and Mam say 
we’re due to sail half after. 
Mam give Mary a silver neck- 
lace, and she were sure pleased, 


but bust out cryin’ and runned 
off. After muck-a-muck we 
goes to the landin’, and there’s 
a crowd of folk to see us off. 
There’s Mary Fraser, Mr and 
Mrs Hallick, two other store- 
keeps, young Mr Watson, a 
red-headed clerk from the bank, 
and a posse of scratch-backs. 
A little ways away I seen that 
mealy-mouth hobo settin’ on a 
bollard. Loopy have got all 
the stores aboard and stowed. 
Mam give him the T. and B.., 
but has trouble to get him to 
take five dollars. He were a 
queer old cuss! I seen the 
wind have backed to the sou’- 
east, and it’s fresher, 80 we’s 
sure of a good trip. Just as 
we’s goin’ aboard who should 
show but Mr Mackenzie, and 
that young clerk slink off with 
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his face more red than his hair. 
Mr Mackenzie shake a finger at 
Mam. 

“T can’t have pretty girls 
disorganising my bank, Miss 
Camp. Johnny, look after your 
sister ! ” 

We gets aboard, and I 
Searches out that parcel with 
the Marlin in it and lay it 
beside me aft on a thwart. I 
takes the tiller and Mam pushes 
off and hoist the sail, and with 
the Puffin heelin’ over we is off 
with a cheer and a hand-wave. 
I take the first watch till we 
come abreast of Ballenas Island, 
and then Mam take over. 

“What course shall I steer, 
Captain Camp ? ” 

‘¢ Run the Narrows ! ”’ 

“ Ay, ay, sir!” 

Runnin’ the Narrows save 
us best part of two hours. I 
takes my Marlin and roll up 
in the skins. Mam smile at me. 

Next thing I knowed it were 
hearin’ oars in rullocks, and 
there’s Mam scullin’ up our 
inlet and it’s after sundown 
and gettin’ dusk. We ties up, 
and Mam says to only tote the 
foodstuff to the shack, which 
after a two-three trip we finishes 
and I grab my Marlin and the 
lantern. I gone around the 
barn to see if Maquinna left all 
skookum, and I has a tell with 
the Pint, who clean his nose on 
my shirt. We has supper and 
I goes to my room, but Mam 
she don’t come and I falls 
asleep with my hand on the 
Marlin. It were pitch dark 
when I wakes hearin’ a noise. 
I listen, and the noise seem to 
come from Mam’s room. I 
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slide along quiet and listen 
again. It’s Mam cryin’ and 
talkin’ to herself. I doesn’t 
know what to do. After a 
whiles I gone in. She gasp 
out— 

“Con! Is that you?” 

“ Tt’s me, Mam ! ” 

“Oh! Oh! Oh!” 

She burst out cryin’ again. 
I close the door and go to her, 
and still I doesn’t know what 
to do. I stroke her hair. 
Sudden she grab me and pull 
me to her. 

** Oh, Johnny ; my Johnny!” 

She make room for me and 
I gets into her bed and she hold 
me tight. Whiles after she 


stop cryin’, and she say— 

‘* Promise me you'll never 
tell anyone you heard me 
crying.” . 

“Never, Mam! Never!” 

Then she cry a mite more 


and fall asleep. And that were 
the first time I ever seen Mam 
cry. 

Came dawn I slides, and I 
brushes my teeth good twice, 
*cause I ain’t done ’em yester- 
day. I gone in swimmin’, and 
then I done the chores, and 
gosh! them live-stock act like 
as if they was glad to see me. 
I’m just finished when I hears 
six bells and I goes a-leapin’. 
I devours breakfast and then 
I rushes off and get the Marlin 
package and the shells. 

“Not yet, Johnny! We've 
got to bring: up the rest of the 
stores ! ”’ 

I work double-tide, and seen 
to the Puffin, and then we opens 
that package. Gosh! she were 
some bute; and Mam allows 
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it were a great gun! Most that 
mornin’ she teach me how to 
shoot the Marlin and they little 
six-shooters, and Mam say I’ll 
be a dead-eye shot with prac- 
tice. She can shoot better nor 
anybody I ever seen, and quick 
as lightnin’. She tell me I can 
keep my little shooters always 
loaded since Dad said I were a 
man. The rest of the day we 
is slashin’ timber and fellin’ it 
in wind-rows for burnin’ off 
come October. Mam got a 
idea of clearin’ a lot of ground 
and croppin’ with potatoes. 
We were black as black when 
we finishes for the day, ’cause 
of the turpentine spurtin’ over 
us by the bucketful. I were 
tired that night and Mam don’t 
have to sing no “Eric the 
Red.” 

Next day, just after dawn, 
I’m in the verandah on my 
ways to go in swimmin’ when 
I seen a canoe shoot into view 
round the bend, and there’s 
Dad and a Indian. I hollers to 
Mam and gone full split to the 
landin’. When I get there 
Dad’s ashore and that Indian 
is diggin’ out lickitty-bang. 
Mam come a-runnin’ and she’s 
only half-dressed. 

6“ Con ! ”? 

“Helga, darlin’!” Then 
Dad put his two hands on 
Mam’s shoulders and he laff. 
“They headed me off, Helga, 
and I’m on the run.” 

“ Oh, Con!” 

Dad give a big laff and he 
shake Mam with his hands. 

“Ah! now, dear! Don’t 
take it so serious! I’m for 
overland to Nootka or 
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Clayoquot, and they’re thinkin’ 
they got me corralled in Bute 
Inlet. By Janey! I tricked 
’em good and proper. Helga! 
they never learned poachin’ 
in the Old Country. Smile, 
darlin’, smile! and for the love 
of Mike get me a breakfast. 
Hullo, Johnny Clam ! ” 

“ Hullo, Dad!” 

So we goes up to the shack, 
me totin’ Dad’s Winchester 
and his bundle, and then I run 
around doin’ them chores 
quicker than ever, but I keep 
up the Pint and tell him things. 
I forgets about breakfast and, 
anyways, there weren’t no six 
bells, so I reckon someone else 
is doin’ some forgettin’, but I 
makes loads same a8 when Mam 
and me go campin’, and I tote 
’em to the barn and a pack- 
rope too, and feed the Pint 
oats and he ain’t complainin’. 
I goes to the shack, and there’s 
Dad and Mam havin’ break- 
fast, and I sets along. Dad 
were whoopin’ happy, and he 
get Mam so as she’s smilin’ 
some. 

“ By the holy, it’s a great 
world! Tell me now, how’s 
old man Mackenzie ? ” 

And Mam tell him all we 
done and about me breakin’ 
the window, and Dad laff 
tremenjus. 

“T’ll bet a wad he kep’ the 
dollar, Helga ! ” 

“ He did!” 

“Can you beat it? Scotch 
and Scotch all over! Glory, 
that old man’ll die rich ! ” 

I takes a hand. 

“ Dad, I’ve got a Marlin ! ” 
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“You haven’t! Now how 
will you be gettin’ that ? ”’ 

“ Well, I reckon Mam paid 
for it.” 

Dad bust out laffin’, and 
then he look at Mam. 

“Is the price too high, 
Helga ? ” 

“No, Con! No! You know 
that.” 

“You may never 
payin’ !” 

“Tt will have been worth 
it!” 

“T’m wonderin’.’’ 

“Mr Hallick give me a case 
for the Marlin, Dad.” 

“Did he, begob? Now what 
made him do that ? ” 

“He said it were—was— 
my birthday, but I reckon it 
was ’cause I got a pretty 
sister ! ”’ 

Gosh! how them two laffs ; 
and Mam, she gone all rosy- 
coloured ! 

“ Helga! Helga! 
have to be good.”’ 

I seen three Indians break 
out by the Paupauquah trail, 
and I seen it were Policeman 
Jim and his two sons, Callicum 
and Maquinna, and the sons 
is totin’ loads and rifles. Dad 
seen ’em and he stand up. 
Mam put a hand to her head. 

“ Johnny ! ” 

6c Dad g ”? 

“Would you loan me the 
Pint ? ” 

“ He’s ready waitin’, Dad; 
we only got to cinch the 
packs.” 

“Gosh!” Dad stare at me. 
“You thinks ahead, sonny ! 
How many days you reckoned?” 


cease 


Yow’ll 
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“ Most of ten, if you shoots 
your own beef.” 

6“ Uh-huh ! ”? 

“ Dad, would you like me to 
loan you my Marlin ? ” 

“No, Johnny. I'll stay by 
the old Winchester, but it’s 
great of you to think of it.” 
He turn to Mam and put a hand 
on her arm. ‘“ Helga, darlin’, 
there’s never your equal for 
gentling a colt!” 

“* Are you going now, Con ? ”’ 

‘“* Yes, dearest.” 

Old man Jim is standin’ by 
the steps and his sons is gone 
to the barn, so I goes after ’em 
and we loads the Pint. Then I 
streaks for the snake-fence some 
ways from the slip-rails and 
the trail, and lowers a section. 
The ground is moist by the 
slip-rails, and I “doesn’t want 
the Pint to leave no tracks. 
When I get back to the barn 
old man Jim is there, and Dad 
and Mam come up just after. 
I grab the Pint and lead him 
to where I tore down the fence, 
and they alls follow, and Mam 
and me say good-bye to Dad, 
and then he and the two sons 
hit the inland trail and the 
bush close in on ’em. Mam, 
Jim, and me fix the fence again, 
and then Jim slide for home, 
and I gone to the barn and make 
the Pint’s stall look as if it 
ain’t been used, and I take his 
bridle and saddle and sling 
’em under my bed. Iseen Mam, 
and tells her I’m goin’ to the 
look-out, which I done, and 
lay out on the rock scannin’ 
the sea. It ’pear to me there’s 
more duck around than there 
was, and I seen a flock of crane 
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pass over headin’ south, so I 
reckon summer be nigh gone 
and the Fall will soon be on us, 
and I can get after bear and 
deer with the Marlin. *Ceptin’ 
for duck and geese there weren’t 
nothin’ on that ocean, and I 
can see clear as clear far past 
Haro and Senanus. I guesses 
the salmon will be runnin’ up 
the fresh water soon for 
spawnin’, and then our inlet 
will be a mess of dead fish 
and gorged gulls and crows. 
Kind of wasteful, aint it? I 
wonders how Dad’s goin’, and 
hopes the Pint won’t break no 
leg, and if they Indians from 
the North is layin’ a good foxy 
trail, ’cause Dad have sent ’em 
up the coast when he broke 
back for home. [I laffs when I 
thinks of Dad bein’ on the 
west coast and the Sea Hawk 
and all huntin’ for him on the 
east, and old man Ik-lat and 
his son drawin’ ’em off over to 
Prince Edward Island, diggin’ 
out by night and layin’ up by 
day. 
At eight bells Mam come 
snakin’ along, and she lay 
alongside, and we eats our 
muck-a-muck in silence and 
then has a say. 

“ Where is Dad, Johnny ? ”’ 

“‘ Still to Oregon.” 

“ You think that is best ? ” 

“Yep!” 

Mam imitate me. 

“Yep! You speak like a 
pig! I shall have to skelp you 
if you don’t speak properly.” 

“ When will I be too old for 
@ skelpin’, Mam ? ” 

“ Never !”’ 

“ Gosh ! ” 
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“ When I can’t do it, Johnny, 
some other woman will.’”’ 

I thinks that over. 

“T reckon I’ve got to steer 
clear of women.” 

Mam roll over on her back 
and slip her hands under her 
head. She laughs. 

“Poor Johnny! Men and 
women, and women and men ! 
There is no steering clear ! ” 

6“ Mam ! ”? 

“ Johnny ? ” 

“A canoe have just slipped 
round the tail end of Haro !” 

Mam turn over quick. 

6“ Oh ! ” 

‘¢ She’s headin’ here.” 

“¢ Who is in it ? ” 

“Can’t see yet. 
off.” 

We lay there waitin’. 
has eyes like a hawk. 

“Three people, Johnny, and 
two of them are Indians!” 
She wait a mite, and then she 
sigh deep. “ The third is a 
Mountie. I thought that would 
happen! We will be working 
in the garden, Johnny. [I’m 
going now.” 

She slide down and snake 
off. I lays there watchin’, and 
them Indians is diggin’ out 
hyak, and little bunches of 
klah-ow-yahs spatters off the 
water in front of ’em and goes 
skimmin’ away cryin’ their sad 
song. I were just thinkin’ it 
were time for me to make my 
get-away when I seen another 
canoe come drivin’ round Pau- 
pauquah Head with one man 
aboard. As soon as he seen 
the other canoe he make to 
turn and clear off, but the 
Mountie has seen him and stop 


Too far 


Mam 
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his Indians. For a little both 
canoes is layin’ there, and then 
the Mountie call out somethin’ 
to the stranger, and he paddle 
slow towards him. Now I seen 
who it were, and it were that 
mealy-mouth hobo from Nan- 
aimo, and I doesn’t like the 
looks of it. Mealy-mouth and 
the Mountie has a long pow- 
wow, and then the Mountie’s 
Indians digs out and followed 
by Mealy-mouth they drives 
toward our inlet. I slides off’n 
the look-out and go hell-bent 
for the garden. I snatches a 
hoe and start in weedin’ a 
patch, and Mam is equal in- 
dustrious. A little whiles after 
we hears the canoe at the 
landin’, but we doesn’t give no 
Sign, and it ain’t till the 
Mountie is standin’ by the 
fence that we look up. We 
stares, and the Mountie stares. 
Then Mam go slow towards 
him. I seen he were a Sergeant, 
and got one of them pleasant 
kind of laughin’ faces. His 
Indians turn the canoe and go 
back down the inlet. When 
Mam is by the gate he salute. 
“Good afternoon, ma’am! 
It is Mrs Camp, isn’t it ? ” 
Mam is wearin’ her workin’- 
man’s rig, and she nod her 
head. 
“Good afternoon ! 
Mrs Camp. Can I——” 
“T’m Sergeant Farraday, 
ma’am. I would like to have 
a word with your husband if 
it isn’t troubling anyone.” 
Mam laugh ever so pleasant. 
“Sergeant Farraday! We 
would also like to have a word 
with my husband.’’ 


I am 
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oc Ma’am 5 ? 

“ My husband has been away 
a long time. He’s at Portland, 
Oregon. I was in Nanaimo 
the day before yesterday, and 
had a letter from him.” 

“Ts that so, ma’am? I’m 
real glad to hear it.”” I ambles 
nearer and keep a-lookin’ for 
Mealy-mouth, but he ain’t ap- 
peared. “‘ What might he be 
doing over to Portland, Mrs 
Camp ? ” 

“« He’s got a contract getting 
out timber. D’you know my 
husband, Sergeant Farraday ? ”’ 

“T should say! He saved 
me from death in a blizzard 
some years ago ways up north 
to Fort Drummond ! ”’ 

Them Indians come back in 
the canoe and they hollers in 
Chinook to the Mountie that 
Mealy - mouth have slid for 
home. He holler back to let 
him slide. I were glad to hear 
him say so. 

“Did you want to see my 
husband very particularly ? ”’ 

“Well, no, ma’am. No! 
But there’s been a bit of 
trouble ways up North, and 
knowin’ your husband is ac- 
quainted some with the district 
and the people, I was—er— 
thinkin’ he might supply me 
with—er—certain information. 
Is this your brother, ma’am ? ”’ 

Mam laugh and turn a mite 
rosy. 

“Sergeant Farraday, you 
mustn’t flatter me. This is my 
son. Johnny, say how-do-you- 
do to Sergeant Farraday ! ” 

“ Ma’am, the error is pardon- 
able! Klah-ow-yah, sonny ? ” 
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We shakes, and the Mountie 
twirl his moustache. 

“T got a Marlin, Sergeant 
Farraday ! ” 

“ You don’t say !” 

“ Dad write in his letter for 
me to have one.” 

“ Gee! I remember my first 
gun. Kind of excitin’, ain’t 
it? Nice place you got here, 
ma’am ! ” 

“ Perhaps you would like to 
look round ? Johnny will show 
you while I get tea ready. 
You would like to stay to 
tea?” 

The Sergeant he smile and 
twist them little moustaches. 

“T reckon that’s a great 
notion, ma’am.”’ 

So Mam gone up to the shack, 
and we goes round the ranch. 
I note the Mountie has a good 
squint at them three cayuses, 
and he ask if we done much 
ridin’, and I says none as there 
ain’t no trails. He ask twice 
how long it were I seen Dad, 
and he keep along by the top 
fence next the bush, and I 
were blamed glad we put that 
snake-fence back exactly as it 
had been and it don’t show 
none. We come to the slip- 
rails, and he stand there most 
awhiles askin’ me about my 
shooters and why I has ’em 
loaded. I tells him ’cause I 
got to protect Mam seein’ as 
we was alone, but I notices his 
eyes is examinin’ the soft earth 
and he don’t miss a inch. We 
come away from the slip-rails 
and gone toward the barn, and 
sudden he stoop and pick up 
somethin’ and hide it in his 
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hand. But I seen it one second 
first, and it were a cigarette 
stub! Gosh! I weren’t feelin’ 
none too great! We goes in 
the barn and I shown him the 
hog-sties, the cattle stalls, and 
the stables, and he keep on 
smilin’ pleasant and talkin’. 
Sudden and quick he ask me 
does Ismoke? I looks down on 
the ground and say yes, but 
please not to tell Mam or I’d 
get me a skelpin’. He laff and 
promises, but want to know 
where I hide the makings. I 
take him to the bunk-house 
and open a little cupboard and 
shown him a little bag of 
Mastiff and papers. He take 
that blamed stub and bust it 
open in his hand, and then 
he take a pinch of Mastiff and 
lay it alongside. Gosh! I were 
glad Dad always smoke Mastiff. 
He look at ’em good and proper, 
and then he laff and put all back 
in the bag, and I hides it in the 
cupboard. 

“ Johnny, you’re too young 
to smoke.” 

‘“‘ Yes, sir.” 

“Tt ain’t good for you. 
Better not,” 

I allowed he were right and 
promises to not. We come back 
to the shack, and the Mountie 
he sets to his tea along of Mam, 
and I goes to the landin’ with 
some muck-a-muck for they 
Indians. They was Texada 
Indians, and I seen ’em afore. 
They ain’t sayin’ much, but 
wolf their food and look as 
happy a8 Indians ever does. I 
leave ’em and gone up to the 
shack and set to tea, and the 
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Mountie is tellin’ Mam all about 
hisself. When he finishes his 
tea he stand up and get kind of 
flustered, and he say— 

“*Ma’am! You’ll excuse me, 
but I have a duty.” 

“‘ Certainly, Sergeant Farra- 
day. Is there anything I can 
do to help you ? ” 

“ Well, Mrs Camp, I know 
your husband isn’t here, but I 
have to report to my superiors, 
and 80, you see, ma’am, I 
ought to satisfy myself—as you 
might say—that—er 

“You mean you would like 
to look over the house ? ” 

** Only because I must report 
that your husband was not 
available as—er—a witness.” 

“ Certainly ! Please to come 
with me.” 

So Mam shown him around, 
and then we goes down to the 
landin’, and the Mountie he 
shakes hands with us and 
salutes and step aboard. He 
seem plenty happy and smilin’, 
They Indians digs out and the 
Mountie wave his hand at the 
bend. 

Mam and me give them five 
minutes, and then we snakes 
up to the look-out. They is 
bustin’ along and headin’ for 
Texada. We lay there watchin’ 
’em. 

‘“¢ He asked me for your Dad’s 
address in Portland, Johnny.” 

“ Uh-huh! Gosh!” 

“T told him Dad was moving 
to ’Frisco, and would send it 
when he got there.” 

“Why was he so pleased, 
Mam ? ” 

“* Because your Dad wasn’t 
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here! I think he’s too young 
and good-looking to be a 
Sergeant !”’ 

I tells her about the cigarette 
stub. 

“ Dad didn’t ought to have 
throwed it away so careless ! ”’ 

Mam fetches me a welt over 
the hinder, and nigh drove me 
through the rock. 

“ Speak English, you horrible 
boy! Have you ever smoked, 
Johnny ? ” 

“No, Mam.” 

“T did once! I was terribly 
sick! Come on, Johnny. 
Chores! Good-bye, nice Mr 
Sergeant Farraday.”’ 

I had done most all the 
chores and havin’ milked Freda 
I was totin’ the pail to the 
dairy when I hears voices in 
the shack. I slam the pail in 
the dairy and creep down to the 
verandah, and I hears a man’s 
voice say— 

“Five hundred dollars, or 
I'll tell!” 

I step out on the verandah. 
There’s Mr Mealy-mouth settin’ 
on the edge of the table at one 
end of the verandah and Mam 
standin’ at the other. Mam 
look white. He’ve got his hat 
on and a cigarette dangle from 
his lip. He look mighty mean 
and ugly. As I come in he 
spit. I goes and stand in front 
of him, and rememberin’ Dad, 
I says— 

“You get to hell out of 
here ! ” ; 

He look at me and he say— 

“‘ Cocky little bastard ! ” 

And he swung a left-handed 
back-hander what catch me on 
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the jaw and slam me agin the 
door-post. I fall on the floor 
and tries to get up, but my 
legs is all weak and won’t 
work none. I hears Mam shout 
somethin’, and she rush at him. 
He grab her and they wrestles, 
and then Mam slam a right to 
his mouth and she stagger 
back. He stand there and he 
look at her, and there’s blood 
runnin’ down his chin. He 
laff allugly. I tries to stand up, 
and puttin’ my hand down it 
close on a shooter. He laff 
again and he say— 

“ You little bitch ! ” 

I draws the gun slow and 
steady. He pass the back of 
his hand across his mouth. 
He spread the blood and he 
don’t look good. 

“TI came for money! But I 
guess I’ll have you too!” 

He move toward her and I 
fires. It seem like ten year 
before he fall and pitch on his 
face. The bullet gone in two 
inch behind his left eye. Mam 
have covered her face with her 
hands, but we doesn’t move. 
Someone show on the edge of 
the verandah. It were Police- 
man Jim, and he breathe hard 
as though he’d been a-runnin’. 
Mam drop her hands and we 
all three stare at Mealy-mouth. 
Old man Jim nod his head and 
he mutter— 

“ Hyas kloshe ! ” 

He go to Mam and very 
gentle he turn her round so as 
she is back to Mealy-mouth, 
and then he go to him and, 
stoopin’ down, lift that body on 
his shoulder and easy as easy 
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tote him down the garden path 
toward the landin’. I gets to 
my feet, but I ain’t strong. 
There’s a ugly patch of blood 
on the floor. Mam turn and 
she come to me. 

“ Are you hurt, Johnny ? ” 

“T feel sick! I ain’t hurted 
none.” 

Very soft she feel my jaw, 
and I can’t help it, I winces. I 


seen she’ve busted her knuckles, | 


but she don’t notice it. Jim 
go past toward the barn. Mam 
put her hand to the back of my 
head and bring it away covered 
with blood. 

“ Johnny !”’ 

‘“*T hit the door-post.”’ 

“ Sit down.” 

She gone away and come 
back quick. She trim the hair 
off with scissors, bathe the cut, 
and stick a swab on it. Jim 


gone back, and he’s carryin’ 


our brace and bit. I gets up. 

“ Better leave it to Jim.” 

“T got to know, Mam.” 

She sigh and gone away. I 
go to the landin’ and Jim’s 
borin’ a two-three holes in 
Mealy-mouth’s canoe, and when 
he finished he plug them holes. 
He put Mealy-mouth aboard 
and tie one of our heavy moorin’ 
stones to him. He get aboard 
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one of our canoes and digs out, 
towin’ t’other canoe behind 
him. I go up to the look-out. 
There ain’t nothin’ but duck 
in all that wide ocean. Jim 
paddle far out and then he 
stop. I seen him cast off the 
towin’ rope, and then he pull 
out the plugs. He paddle off 
a mite. Slow that other canoe 
get lower and lower in the 
water, then sudden it dip for- 
ward and seem to slide. It’s 
gone. Well, he were a heap 
cultus and didn’t ought to have 
worried Mam. 

That night the wind veer 
round to the nor-nor’-west, and 
it blow the hell-buster of a gale, 
and I reckon no canoe bound 
for Nanaimo could ever have 
made port. 

Three weeks gone, and early 
in the mornin’ when I’m goin’ to 
the barn, I hears me a whicker 
and I run up, and there’s the 
Pint! He’s a mite thin, but 
in fine shape, and gosh ! he were 
sure pleased to see me. There’s 
a bit of paper tied to his mane, 
and I undone it. Printed on it 
in pencil were the one word— 


‘ SKOOKUM.’ 


Whoopin’, I run off and showed 
it to Mam. 
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THE ATTACK ON KILKENNY CASTLE. 


THE Castle of Kilkenny was 
built early in the thirteenth 
century by ‘ Strongbow,’ sent 
by Henry II. to subdue and 
conquer Ireland. The site 
he chose was a rocky emi- 
nence at the foot of which 
flows the River Nore. The 
building, similar to all the 
strongholds of that period, is 
in the form of a square, with 
a tower at each angle. The 
thickness of the walls of these 
towers is, in some places, four- 
teen feet. There are now only 
three sides left of the original 
Square, so that the courtyard 
is open to the country on one 
side. From the early days of 
the bow and arrow, the garrison 
of the Castle could command 
the crossings of the river and 
dominate the town that clus- 
tered round its walls. In 1395 
it passed into the hands of the 
Butlers (later created Earls of 
Ormonde and Ossory), in whose 
possession it has remained ever 
since. Cromwell, who bom- 
barded it, found considerable 
difficulty in taking it, and only 
succeeded after one side had 
been demolished by his artillery. 
It will be seen then that, 
situated as it is, it would 
become a point of extreme 
tactical importance to any com- 
mander wishing to hold the 
city of Kilkenny in his power. 
Unfortunately, this fact was 
not overlooked by the Re- 
publicans. They, led by Presi- 
dent de Valera, were making 
a determined attempt to over- 


throw the authority of the new 
Free State Provisional Govern- 
ment, which was trying once 
more to establish law and 
order. Nothing but a Free and 
Independent Republic for the 
whole of Ireland would please 
the extremists; 80, with 
machine-guns, bombs, and 


bullets, they seized and held 
various towns and districts in 
the South and West of the long- 
suffering country. 


It was on the morning of 
2nd May 1922 that, at the 
unreasonable hour of 5.30, I 
was awakened by a knock at 
the door. My butler appeared 
and greeted me with— 

“ Excuse me disturbing your 
Lordship, but the Republicans 
have taken the Castle.” 

Repressing my first instinct, 
which was to point out that 
that was no excuse for calling 
me earlier than usual, and being 
by now thoroughly awake, I 
put on a few clothes and went 
down to investigate. In the 
courtyard I found a hetero- 
geneous body of men, about 
twenty-two in number, dressed 
in plain clothes, standing by a 
pile of machine-guns, Lewis- 
guns, rifles, boxes of ammuni- 
tion, and a couple of sacks of 


‘bombs. 


On seeing me, one of them, 
distinguished by an armlet, 
came and asked if I was the 
‘ Boss,’ and informed me that 
he was the ‘ Commandant,’ and 
had orders from his superior 
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officer to ‘ defend’ the Castile. 
All this was delivered in a 
strong Cork brogue. I told 
him I was the ‘ Boss,’ and 
inquired from what part of 
Co. Cork he came. As [I 
expected, he denied the soft 
impeachment. Then we got 
to business. Being a good 
soldier, his first instinct was 
to look after his men, and with 
a@ curious mixture of command 
and supplication he said that 
they wanted breakfast. Being 
helpless in the matter, I told 
him I would let them have 
some tea and bread, but warned 
him it was all he need expect, 
as there was no more food in 
the house. His next inquiry 
was about firearms in the place, 
and I was a little surprised 
when he believed my word that 
they had all been handed over, 
by request, to the Black and 
Tans some months ago. In 
any case, he did not insist on 
a search, which would have 
been fruitless, since I had told 
him the truth. With that, he 
left me and went off on a tour 
of inspection with his Second 
in Command, in order, I sup- 
pose, to select suitable positions 
for his guns; while I retired 
upstairs to give the news to 
Lady Ossory and discuss future 
plans. 

In the Castle were my wife 
and myself, seven women, 
and three menservants. My 
wife did not appear to be at 
all perturbed at my news, and 
said that she would get up and 
dress while I went down again 
to glean more information ; we 
were still very much in the 
dark about the intentions of our 
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unwelcome guests. I eventually 
ran the Commandant to earth 
in one of the Towers, and asked 
him whether Lady Ossory, 
myself, and the servants 
were to consider ourselves 
prisoners. The rather unsatis- 
factory answer was— 

‘We would not like to be 
disturbing Herself or your Lord- 
ship at all.’’ 

Once more my wife and I 
had a consultation. The situa- 
tion appeared to us like this. 
If we left the Castle, taking 
all the servants with us, what- 
ever the result of the impending 
battle might be, the proba- 
bilities were that the place 
would be looted and gutted 
by fire. If we stayed, we 
realised it would be at con- 
siderable danger to our lives 
and those of the servants ; 
but that if we did survive there 
would be a slight chance of 
saving the house from fire and 
robbery, if not from damage. 
My wife very obstinately re- 
fused to leave the Castle unless 
I went with her, and although 
I had produced most logical 
and practical reasons why it 
would be better for me to stay 
and her to go, they were of no 
avail. I think she must have 
seen my reluctance to leave 
my home to the mercy of the 
combatants of either side, for 
she suddenly made up both 
our minds by saying, “ Let’s 
stay and see it through.”’ That 
being settled, the next thing 
to do was to interview the 
servants. I collected them and 
told them of our decision to 
stay, and explained the situa- 
tion as well as I knew it myself. 
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I also told them that all those 
who wished to get out of the 
place had better do so at once 
before the gates were shut and 
the battle begun. They did 
not take very long to make up 
their minds. They all said they 
were going to stay. 

It was now about 9 A.M., and 
I was able to go across the road 
to the Estate Office. There I 
saw my agent, whom I informed 
of our plans, and at the same 
time gave him a box contain- 
ing my wife’s and the family 
jewels. These he was told to 
deposit in the bank, as I 
thought it best to endeavour 
to save something from what 
might become a wreck. 

It was from him that I 
learned that, during the night, 
the Republicans had also seized 
and occupied the Protestant 
Cathedral of St Canice and the 
adjoining Round Tower. These 
two buildings stand on a hill 
about half a mile away, and, 
like the Castle, afford an ex- 
tensive view of Kilkenny, and, 
from a soldier’s point of view, 
provide an excellent field of 
fire. I had been hearing oc- 
casional rifle-shots in the dis- 
tance, but had not taken very 
much notice of them, since 
shots, reports, and explosions 
had been no novelties to us 
during the last few months. 
Tt was the news of the capture 
of the Cathedral, however, 
which warned me that it was 
high time to set about making 
what preparations we could for 
our own safety and that of the 
servants. I returned at once 
to the Castle, and for my wife, 
myself, and (very important) 


her Pekinese dog I selected 
two rooms on the first floor of 
one of the wings and nearly 
over the gateway. These were 
chosen because the windows 
faced the courtyard, and there 
would be two stout walls be- 
tween us and the probable line 
of attack. As will be seen later, 
the selection did not prove to 
be the wisest. It should be 
remembered, however, that we 
suffered from a lack of former 
experience of siege warfare, 
and on this occasion our choice 
turned out to be only the second 
best. 

The problem of the servants’ 
safety was more easily solved. 
The basement in the Castle is 
below the ground level and 
close to the larder and kitchen, 
and there they established 
themselves, having always, as 
a ‘ better ’ole,’ two large though 
dirty coal cellars at their dis- 
posal, which would have defied 
a Zeppelin attack. 

Having settled these matters, 
we busied ourselves with bring- 
ing down to our new quarters 
anything we considered we 
should need to help us to 
while away the time. Books, 
cards, writing-paper, cushions, 
&c., were collected. 

By this time—it was about 
10.30—the rifle-fire was much 
closer and seemed to come from 
the direction of the Cathedral. 
I had a final stroll round the 
passages and found that either 
@ machine or Lewis gun had 
been posted in every tower, 
and, on my return, saw one in 
process of being mounted di- 
rectly outside the door of my 
room, which we had selected 
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for our sanctuary. Being an 
ex-machine-gunner myself, I 
watched the men’s struggles 
with some amusement, and 
listened with delight to the 
argument between three mem- 
bers of our garrison, caused by 
the ammunition belt which 
had jammed in the block. 
One small tug in the right 
direction would have done the 
trick, but it took these warriors 
five minutes, and then only 
with the assistance of a hoof- 
pick and a jack-knife. The gun 
was placed, eventually, in a 
window where it could cover at 
point-blank range the roadway 
leading to the entrance gates. 
These had now been closed 
and barred, and still another 
machine-gun had been posted 
in the gate-lodge at the side. 
This was all that I could see 
or learn at the moment of the 
disposition of our ‘ defenders.’ 
The firing now grew more 
intense and was being returned 
with spirit from the Castle. It 
was impossible for us to tell 
exactly what was happening, 
but every now and again a 
tinkle of glass and a loud smack 
told us that another window 
had been smashed and that the 
bullet had lodged in something ; 
whether pictures, furniture, 
china, or merely ceiling or wail, 
we did not know. Suddenly 
we heard an unusually loud 
burst of firing and loud shouts 
of, “Lie down, you b——y 
old fool!’ Curiosity got the 
better of me, and I went into 
the passage to investigate. I 
cautiously peeped through a 
window commanding the road 
and saw what appeared to be 
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@ corpse lying against the rail- 
ings. Looking again more 
closely, I was able to recognise 
the ‘odd man,’ not dead, but 
lying on his back smoking a 
cigarette. Deaf and not over- 
burdened with intelligence, he 
had, for the past forty years or 
80, been accustomed to bring 
the letters from the post-office 
to the Castle at a certain time. 
He had gone down to the town 
while the gates were still open 
and, not noticing anything 
amiss, had collected the mail 
and started walking uncon- 
cernedly up the middle of the 
road, back to the Castle. Un- 
able to hear the shooting, and 
his mind being probably con- 
centrated on his dinner, he did 
not realise he was in ‘ No Man’s 
Land.’ Both sides were shoot- 
ing all round him, but were 
not quite sure if he were friend 
or foe. At last his danger 
dawned upon him, so he lay 
down by some railings and 
started to smoke. It was not 
until he had run out of tobacco, 
I suppose, that he got up again 
and, going to the gate of the 
Castle, started knocking. After 
a long parley, during which he 
was most emphatic about the 
importance of my receiving my 
letters at the right time, he 
was admitted. There was only 
one letter, which was for me. 
I opened it and read :— 
Wak Orrice, Lonpon, 
28th April 1922, 
RESERVE OF OFFICERS. 
“In case of mobilisation 
you will .. .” 

This is as far as I got, and I 
am still in ignorance of what I 
ought to do in the next war. 
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This incident was over by 
one o’clock, when there was a 
lull in the firing, occasional 
shots only being heard. After 
a@ while we concluded that both 
sides had paused for lunch, 
leaving only a sniper or two to 
keep the battle going. This 
feeling must have been general 
as, shortly afterwards, one of 
our menservants appeared with 
a tray on which was cold meat 
and bread. He left this with 
us and returned hastily to his 
‘dug-out.’ After lunch the 
firing gradually increased, but 
we were able to take the air in 
the courtyard for a few minutes, 
so I took this opportunity of 
visiting the coal cellar, where I 
found the servants calm but 
bewildered. The cellar was 
looking a little more habitable 
as some chairs and a table had 
been moved in. As the battle 
seemed to be freshening up 
once more, my wife and I 
deemed it wise to be making 
our way back to our sanctuary. 
We took a devious course in 
order to try to spot the positions 
of the attackers. With great 
caution we peeped out of vari- 
ous windows, but were not 
rewarded, and could see no 
one. We had only just got 
back when four ‘enemy’ 
machine-guns opened fire at 
the tower above us, at what 
sounded like point-blank range. 
These were replied to by two 
Lewis guns which had, by now, 
been mounted outside our door. 
For twenty minutes we could 
not hear each other speak, and 
thought we would be choked 
by the cordite fumes which 


penetrated everywhere. At last 
the fire slackened, dying down 
once more to desultory sniping. 
Perhaps it was their tea-time. 
At any rate, at 5.30 PM. a 
Republican knocked at the 
door, put in his head and, in 
solicitous tones, asked— 

“T hope Herself was not 
frightened ? ”’ 

We assured him we were 
quite used to wars and asked 
him for the latest communiqué. 
He told us that “‘ them ——+s ” 
had tried to rush the gates, 
that they had been repulsed, 
and that they had just captured 
a Free State officer who was a 
prisoner in the gate-lodge. The 
latter part of this statement 
was pure invention and was 
probably intended to impress 
us with their valour or to keep 
up their morale. The bit of 
information which interested 
me most he kept to the last. 
He told us that the Cathedral, 
the Round Tower, and the two 
bridges across the Nore had 
been recaptured. I discovered 
later that communication had 
been established by signal early 
that morning between the Castle 
and the Tower. Since 2 P.M. 
that communication had ceased 
and heavy rifle-fire had been 
heard in that direction. Also 
that side of the Castle nearest 
the Tower was receiving much 
more attention in the way of 
bullets. This part of his news 
we felt we could not believe. 
When our Republican had left 
us to return to his post, we 
made an attempt to appreciate 
the situation and weigh the 
probabilities of a night attack. 
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This could, we decided, be 
successfully effected by a very 
few men, but only if they were 
thoroughly acquainted with the 
grounds around the Castle. 
Once the attackers had entered, 
the issue would be decided 
by hand-to-hand fighting in- 
side the house and weight of 
numbers would tell. In the 
end we came to the following 
conclusions. Firstly, that the 
Free State commander would 
be satisfied with his captures 
of the day. Secondly, that he 
would surround the Castle to 
prevent any possibility of the 
Republicans receiving any re- 
inforcements of men or muni- 
tions. Thirdly, that he would 
renew his attack on the morrow 
in @ much more determined 
fashion. These conjectures we 
afterwards found to be correct. 

As the firing was still fairly 
continuous, we passed the time 
playing bezique on the floor of 
the sitting-room, reading, and 
trying to calm the Pekinese 
which was in a pitiable state 
of terror at the unaccus- 
tomed noise. At length, tired 
of our inactivity, we thought 
we would try to make our 
way to our bedrooms in the 
tower above our heads. We 
could do this without great 
danger once we were safely 
past two low windows in the 
passage. Our plan for negoti- 
ating these was to wait until 
there was a burst of machine- 
gun fire from the attackers and, 
the second it stopped, to jump 
across the window. My pre- 
vious experience a8 a machine- 
gunner had taught me that 
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after a burst of fire the man 
behind the sights always paused 
for a second or two to readjust 
his aim. This kangaroo method 
of progress brought us safely 
to the stairs. We reached our 
bedrooms, which, since they 
faced on to the courtyard, had 
hitherto escaped damage. It 
was different with my wife’s 
sitting-room. Opening the door 
and entering on all fours, I 
found the floor covered with 
glass from the windows. There 
were heaps of plaster from the 
ceiling on the carpet, mixed 
with the remains of some valu- 
able Worcester china which 
had been in a@ glass-fronted 
cupboard. As that room was 
just then the target for some 
very accurate fire, I thought 
discretion the better part of 
valour and did not attempt to 
rescue anything except a valu- 
able bit of tapestry (a great 
treasure belonging to my wife), 
which I carried back to the 
bedroom. 

An empty feeling inside 
warned us that our usual dinner 
hour was long past. We de- 
cided that this ought to be 
remedied, so we returned to 
our shelter in the same manner 
a8 before, and with the same 
success. The firing was still 
fairly steady, and not wishing 
for a repetition of the morning’s 
incident, we telephoned to the 
basement that no one was to 
attempt to reach us. Ac- 
customed to making the best 
use of cover, and knowing the 
least risky route to take, I was 
obviously the one to go on the 


foraging expedition. Slipping 
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out by a side-door opening 
into the courtyard, I edged my 
way round the inside until I 
could get the shelter of a stone 
passage that led to the base- 
ment. I reached the larder 
and took stock of our rapidly 
diminishing supply of food; 
thinking with regret of the 
many tins of bully beef I had 
seen wasted during the war. I 
considered that half a chicken, 
some bread and lettuce was all 
we could spare ourselves for 
the evening ration. Clasping 
these in my arms, I retraced 
my steps, having first inspected 
the cellar once more. As I 
seemed to be interrupting a 
game of ‘Nap,’ I left the 
inmates to it and returned 
safely with our dinner, which 
we three, my wife, myself, and 
the dog, shared with gusto. 

Feeling a little more sus- 
tained, though hardly satisfied, 
we resumed our card-playing. 
I remember that my wife won 
most of the time, but luckily 
for me, Owing to subsequent 
events, the score was never 
found. 

It was now getting on to- 
wards 10.30 P.M., and our 
unusually early rising, com- 
bined with all the anxiety and 
worry of an eventful day, 
turned our minds to the 
problem of rest. With night- 
fall firing had _ practically 
ceased, but an occasional ex- 
change of shots showed us that 
both sides were on the qui vive. 
Gathering up what belongings 
we thought we should need, 
we proceeded once again to 
jump past the windows and 


reached our bedrooms upstairs. 
As at the moment there was 
much less risk of being hit by 
@ stray bullet, I took the 
opportunity once more of 
making my way into Lady 
Ossory’s sitting-room and was 
able to remove, from the cup- 
boards and the walls, all the 
valuable china and the smaller 
pictures that were not yet 
damaged. These I placed on 
the floor below the level of 
the window-sill, covering them 
with sofa cushions and hearth 
mats to protect them from 
fresh falls of plaster from the 
ceiling. Above our bedrooms 
are the nurseries, unoccupied 
at the time, as luckily our 
children were in London. I 
thought I would glance into 
them to find out their condi- 
tion. This I could easily do by 
means of an inside spiral stone 
staircase. I went along 
rather quietly and opened the 
door of the day nursery. 
From what I could feel rather 
than see, I found there was 
plenty of glass and plaster on 
the floor. Going next to the 
night nursery, I accidentally 
woke a Republican who was 
dozing against his machine-gun. 
Rather annoyed at having his 
beauty sleep interrupted, but 
relieved that I had not come 
to capture him, he told me 
that I had no business there, 
that I must return downstairs, 
and that he would report me 
to the Commandant. As I 
had seen all I wanted to, I 
went down to rejoin my wife. 
There was no need for the 
sleepy gunner to carry out his 
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threat as, at the foot of the 
stairs, I met the Commandant. 
He looked more formidable, as 
he had donned two large and 
wicked-looking revolvers which 
depended ostentatiously from 
his belt. He had come to see 
how we were faring, and told 
us that he had put a sentry 
over us outside the door, 
and that on no account were 
we to attempt to turn on 
the electric light. He left 
it to our imagination what 
would be the results of dis- 
obedience. We then asked him 
his opinion on the progress of 
his war. He appeared to be 
satisfied with events up to 
date, and rather patted himself 
on the back over the stubborn 
fight he and his fellow warriors 
had put up. He also intimated 
that he expected reinforce- 
ments both of personnel and 
munitions during the night. 
With that he wished us good- 
night, and left us under the 
charge of the sentry in the 
passage. We did not think it 
advisable to do more than 
take off our outer garments, 
leaving them handy, and then 
lay down in the hope that sleep 
might come to us. I am afraid 
Herself got very little, and I 
think I managed nearly three 
hours. At about 6 A.M. we 
were aroused from our fitful 
slumber by the now familiar 
sound of firing. We were just 
starting to get up when a 
knock came at the door, and 
a messenger from the Com- 
mandant told us we were to 
go down at once to the lower 
room a8 there was a big 
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attack coming and the bed- 
room would be needed for a 
machine-gun position. Not 
stopping to finish dressing, we 
gathered up our remaining 
garments, soap and sponges, 
towels and the Pekinese, and 
once more found ourselves in 
our haven of the day before. 
We had time, however, before 
we shut the door, to notice 
quite an appreciable increase 
in the débris of plaster and 
glass which littered the floor 
of the passages, and consider- 
able heaps of empty rounds of 
ammunition, adding to the diffi- 
culties of walking. Having 
dumped our belongings, we 
settled ourselves down and 
waited for the big attack. 
Half an hour passed and still 
there was no change in the 
sounds of battle. Only an extra 
noise of thumping overhead 
told us that our bedrooms were 
being converted into machine- 
gun positions. We both looked 
longingly at our sponges and 
towels, and thought how much 
more comfortable we should 
be and how much better 
equipped to face future events 
if only we could get at some 
water. The nearest bathroom 
was one window-jump down 
the passage, but its door was 
exactly opposite the window 
beyond. It was distinctly risky 
to make the attempt, but the 
calls of soap and water were 
too strong for us. We agreed 
that I should wash first, while 
she went down the safe stone 
staircase and gave the Pekinese 
@ run in the courtyard. I 
reached the bathroom safely 
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and performed the very neces- 
sary ablutions as satisfactorily 
as cold water will allow, 
careful all the time to avoid 
being opposite the door. Hav- 
ing finished, I returned to 
find my wife back once more 
with the dog. She had no 
further news to report. It 
was now her turn to wash. I 
explained as best I could the 
danger-points to be passed and 
the safest method of washing 
and at the same time keeping 
under cover. I watched her 
successfully negotiate the pas- 
sage windows, and then went 
out myself for a couple of 
minutes into the courtyard for 
some fresh air. On my return, 
as I waited for her, I was 
startled by a-splintering crash 
of wood and a yell from my 
wife. I shouted to her to lie 
down flat, and then asked 
what had happened. She called 
back that she was now on her 
face on the floor and that while 
she was washing, a bullet had 
burst in the panel of the door 
and had embedded itself in 
the wall opposite. I was 
heartily thankful she had so 
faithfully carried out my in- 
structions. I told her to re- 
main where she was for the 
present ; this she did. It was 
difficult to decide what to do 
for the best. She would be 
safer in the sitting-room, but 
to get there she would have 
to run the gauntlet of the 
passage. I made up my mind 
it would be better to take the 
latter course. I called to her 
to get up and stand beside 
the door. When she heard 
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me give the word ‘Go’ she 
was to open it and dash past 
the windows to the sitting- 
room where I stood with the 
door open ready for her. It 
was, of course, the merest 
luck that I gave the signal 
at a fortunate moment, as, at 
this juncture, rifle-fire only was 
being directed on the passage. 
To my great relief she came 
bounding into the room, breath- 
less but unhurt. We finished 
our toilet after that as best we 
could, and composed ourselves 
for another tedious wait. 

There we lay, for two hours 
and more, talking or pretending 
to read. Part of that time I 
occupied myself by jotting 
down on scraps of notepaper a 
diary of events as they had 
occurred hour by hour. These 
notes, written at the time when 
the incidents were actually 
taking place, enable me so 
accurately now to record the 
happenings of 2nd and 3rd May 
1922. 

By twelve o’clock nearly all 
recollection of that inadequate 
half-chicken of the night before 
had left us. The absence of 
any breakfast and the un- 
certainty of the number of 
hours that might pass before 
we would see food again did not 
tend to raise our spirits. The 
noise of firing was increasing. 
Every now and then, amid the 
erackle of the shots, louder 
crashes told us that bullets 
were pouring into our passage 
windows, hitting the walls with 
@ smack, every smack being 
followed by the rattle of falling 
plaster. There was no glass 
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left to break. The old cordite 
smell and an answering roar let 
us know that our garrison were 
keeping their end up. Towards 
one o’clock the firing quite 
suddenly assumed an intensity 
hitherto unequalled. Every 
machine-gun of attackers and 
attacked seemed to be con- 
centrated on some point im- 
mediately below us. We could 


only communicate by signs, so. 


appalling was the din. About 
two minutes later, when the 
fusillade was at its height, we 
heard above its roar the sound 
of an engine, then loud thuds ; 
next came a scream and more 
thuds. Then a medley of 
shouts, screams, an engine 
racing, and every machine-gun 
pumping bullets at top speed. 
After that the firing gradually 
decreased to what by now we 
had come to call normal. At 
the time we could only guess 
what was happening, and it 
was later that we got an 
account from an eyewitness. 
The Free State Commander, 
a General Prout (he talked with 
a strong American accent but, 
I believe, claimed remote Irish 
ancestors), anxious to end the 
battle with as little bloodshed 
as possible, had mobilised an 
armoured car which had been 
taken over from the British 
troops by the Free State Gov- 
ernment. His scheme was to 
take the Castle by storm. 
Selecting his strongest and 
bravest to form a storming 
party, and his most expert 
gunners to cover their attack 
from the car, he gave his orders. 
The crew then embarked, and 
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the car, getting under way, 
dashed up the road at an in- 
creasing pace to the big gates. 
The machine-guns in its turrets 
were meanwhile pouring a hail 
of lead, right and left, into the 
Castle. Having pulled up as 
close a8 possible, out jumped the 
storming party and, with rifle- 
butts and axes, tried to break 
a way through the thick oak 
panels into the courtyard. The 
old doors, however, proved to 
be more than they could tackle, 
and it was during this fruitless 
assault that the leader of the 
storming party received a bullet 
in the thigh from one of the 
towers. He fell screaming! 
The sight of their leader lying 
bleeding on the ground was 
too much for the remainder. 
Abandoning their attempt and 
rather heartlessly ignoring the 
wounded man, they scrambled 
back into the car, which turned 
and retired, firing as it went. 
We lay listening to the groans 
and shouts for help from the 
wounded man, but we could do 
nothing for him. 

Every minute we felt more 
and more hungry, and had also 
an excruciating thirst, induced 
by the cordite fumes. At about 
three o’clock we determined to 
take the next opportunity of a 
lull in the firing to reach the 
end of the twenty-yards-long 
passage from where we might, 
if luck was with us, reach 
another part of the Castle. 
We debated in which room to 
ensconce ourselves and finally 
decided on a@ little anteroom 
leading to the drawing-rooms. 
The advantage of this ante- 
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room over our present refuge 
was the possibility of reaching 
the kitchen without exposing 
oneself more than once in 
getting there. However, we 
had first to pass safely the 
six windows of our passage 
and then, on hands and 
knees, face a crawl along 
another passage before reach- 
ing the big staircase which 
would give us a safe approach 
to our new asylum. As a start, 
we piled into two heaps all 
those necessaries we thought 
we could carry with us without 
hampering our movements too 
much. The Pekinese was in 
my heap. After waiting for 
about half an hour, we con- 
sidered the firing to be suffi- 
ciently spasmodic to allow us 
to embark upon our travels. 
I was to lead the way in the 
approved kangaroo fashion till 
I reached the end of the 
passage. On my safe arrival, 
my wife was to do the same. 
Taking the Pekinese under one 
arm and a bundle of small 
things in a sack made of our 
towels, I started off. With a 
series of bounds which would 
not have shamed a chamois, I 
reached my goal without any 
difficulty. It was now her turn 
to start. As luggage, she had 
two large pillows and a coverlet. 
Whether from anxiety to get it 
over, or because she thought 
the pillows were bullet-proof, 
instead of jumping she ran the 
whole length, stumbling over 
the heaps of empty cartridge- 
cases, glass, and plaster. She 
got to me unhurt, but only 
just in time. Ten seconds after 
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her arrival another burst of 
firing crashed into the wall of 
the passage. 

Recovering our breath, we 
set out on the second lap of 
our journey. Crawling along 
@ stone passage on hands and 
knees is not a pastime I would 
recommend for pleasure. Still, 
we took our time over it, drag- 
ging our bundles with us. The 
Pekinese was able to travel on 
its own feet. That passage 
seemed a mile long, but at last 
the other end was reached and 
we could stand upright. The 
rest was easy, and, having 
reached our anteroom, we 
started to make arrangements 
for a8 much comfort as possible. 
By a little crawling, I pushed 
a big sofa from the drawing- 
room into the anteroom. The 
drawing-room had suffered 
badly. All the plate-glass win- 
dows were smashed, pictures 
pierced, and china, lamps, and 
other ornaments were lying 
among pieces of the ceiling. 
Leaving my wife to arrange our 
belongings to her taste, I made 
my way at once to the kitchen. 
I routed out a loaf of bread, 
some Stilton cheese, and a bit 
of meat, and, finding plates 
and glasses, put these in a box 
ready for transport. My next 
quest was for something to 
drink. I took the first bottles 
that came to hand, which were 
two siphons and a bottle of 
port. Before carrying these 
back, I thought I had better 
visit the servants. Opening the 
coal-cellar door, I found them 
all safe but alarmed. They 
had had a poor night, but, at 
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any rate, were fed. By what 
I could see of their pale faces 
through the coal dust that 
covered them it was obvious 
the strain was beginning to 
tell. After trying to encourage 
them by telling them the worst 
was over, I bore back my box 
of supplies to the anteroom, 
where we all three fell upon 
them greedily. It is wonderful 
what a little food and drink 
does for one. When we had 
finished, we almost felt inter- 
ested in what was going to 
happen next. We were sitill 
getting our new quarters ar- 
ranged to our satisfaction when 
we received another visit from 
the Commandant. Answer- 


ing the usual inquiries after 
our wellbeing, we started to 
talk of the progress of the 
campaign. He was in a very 


different mood from that in 
which we had seen him last. 
He told us he was disappointed 
that he had had no reinforce- 
ments. He feared that the 
Castle was surrounded and that 
the siege would become an 
assault. (He did not actually 
express himself like that—there 
was too frequent a repetition of 
a certain adjective to allow me 
to quote him verbatim !) With 
this view I agreed, and told 
him that a wise man would 
save his men by surrendering 
at once. He replied that it 
would be as much as their lives 
were worth if they were to 
surrender before every round 
had been fired. Hearing this, 
I urged him to tell his men to 
loose off the rest of their am- 
munition a8 quickly as possible 
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and then he could yield up the 
Castle with a clear conscience. 
He seemed to consider there 
was something in the idea, and 
was deep in thought when he 
left us. We wondered if our 
words of wisdom would have 
any effect. 

One advantage of our new 
home was the absence of a 
machine-gun outside the door, 
and the greater thickness of 
the walls helped to deaden the 
sounds of warfare. My wife 
lay on the sofa resting, and 
was actually able to doze for 
an hour or 80, which, after 
her sleepless night, was not 
surprising. Leaving her thus, 
I went for a crawl to the long 
picture gallery. This is a room 
over a hundred feet long, with 
a glass skylight the whole of 
its length. It is filled with 
family portraits and other valu- 
able pictures. I found that 
many of these had been riddled 
by bullets, but was glad to see 
that one of my favourites was 
lying on the ground unhurt and 
out of range of further harm. 
The wire supporting it had 
been severed by a bullet. The 
leaded panes of the windows 
had been burst in, and the 
parquet floor was covered with 
heavy bits of glass from the 
late skylight. 

About seven o’clock the firing 
began to liven up again and 
we could hear considerable 
activity overhead. Orders were 
being given, followed by run- 
ning footsteps. Soon regular 
salvos of guns seemed to be 
directed on the Castle, and we 
jadged that the attackers had 
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been strongly reinforced. The 
reply from our gunners, very 
spirited at first, gradually grew 
more spasmodic, as if they were 
reserving their fire. In pro- 
portion to this slackening, so 
did the fire of the besiegers 
increase. Suddenly we heard 
a deafening crash, that 
sounded as if the place were 
falling about our ears, a noise 
of splintering wood and wild 
cheering. 

Curiosity overcoming all dis- 
cretion, we rushed to the win- 
dow and were in time to see 
the gates burst open under the 
impact of the bonnet of an 
armoured car. The gates had 
stood its first charge, but given 
to the second. The car stopped 
in the centre and began plaster- 
ing the inside of the courtyard 
with lead. This broke the few 
remaining windows hitherto in- 
tact. The car was closely 
followed by a party of yelling 
and cheering men, who had 
been hidden in the stable-yard 
opposite to the Castle. We 
were Only able to have a hasty 
glimpse of all this since, with 
the attack now coming from 
this quarter, any exposure was 
foolhardy. We drew away from 
the window, and had to rely on 
our ears to follow the progress 
of events. 

Suddenly the firing ceased 
altogether, then a noise of 
trampling and voices made 
itself heard both in and out of 
doors. The Republicans had 
surrendered, and the house was 
now being searched. We stayed 
where we were until General 
Prout burst into the room, 
followed by a party of men. 
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He clasped us both warmly by 
the hand and said he was 
pleased to meet us and proud 
to have ‘rescued’ us. We 
politely replied that the pleasure 
was ours. He told us that 
there was no more danger. 
Leaving our things behind, we 
went down to the front hall 
and into the courtyard. Just 
as we were talking to a few 
of the men and receiving con- 
gratulations from them on being 
alive, more firing broke out. 
Bullets began hitting the wall 
above our heads. We looked 
up, and in the distance, across 
the fourth or open side of the 
courtyard, we saw a line of 
men firing as they advanced. 
This was all part of the General’s 
scheme of attack. Unfortun- 
ately, something had gone 
wrong with the timing. On 
cresting the hill, seeing the 
courtyard full of people, and 
not stopping to consider 
whether they were friends or 
enemies, they took no risks, 
but opened fire. Had their 
marksmanship been a little more 
accurate there would have been 
many casualties. 

By dint of much waving of 
hands and shouting, their error 
was made clear to them. They 
ceased firing and joined their 
comrades. The final burst from 
the car had pierced a water- 
pipe, and a steady stream of 
water descended from the top 
of the gateway, drenching all 
and sundry who passed. 

The news of the taking of the 
Castle spread quickly through 
the town, and soon the road 
outside was crowded with 
people. My wife and I thought 
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we ought to relieve the anxiety 
of our relations over our fate 
and announce our safety. We 
tried to make our way across 
to the Estate Office, but it was 
with the greatest difficulty we 
could get through the masses 
of people. They represented all 
creeds and classes and, I think, 
were genuinely glad to see us 
alive. They seized us by the 
hand and showered prayers 
and blessings on our heads. 
Having sent our telegrams, we 
struggled back again through 
the cheering crowd. In the 
courtyard our late garrison 
were drawn up in line under a 
strong guard. To our surprise 
(and we thought we were beyond 
surprises) they all insisted on 
shaking hands with the ‘ Boss 
and his Lady’ before they 
were marched away to the 
county gaol. They had de- 
fended us. General Prout had 
also grasped us warmly by the 
hands. He had rescued us. 
Then we remembered we were 
in Ireland. 

The Republicans having been 
removed, a new Free State 
garrison was billeted on us. 
The reliefs were told off and 
sentries posted. We arranged 
for quarters for the men, a 
guard-room, &c. Theremainder 
were then marched away. The 
famous armoured car left last. 
So proud was the crew of the 
part it had played in the battle 
that the gunners could not 
restrain their feelings. As they 
slowly drove away they pointed 
a machine-gun to the sky and 
gave us a feu-de-joie. As they 
continued firing while they 
passed under the archway, just 
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@ little more damage was done. 
Where the bullets would event- 
ually land, nobody seemed to 
care. 

Silence at last. We went 
indoors. The servants had 
emerged and, with commend- 
able promptness, were preparing 
us @ meal. This was welcome, 
as it was now past 10 P.M. 
General Prout joined us and 
sat with a large Colt pistol on 
either side of his plate. My 
wife objected strongly to this, 
fearing he might mistake a 
trigger for a fork. He was 
most considerate, and we heard 
him giving orders that we 
were to be treated with every 
respect, and that no one 
was to approach our quarters. 
Thus ended the two days’ 
siege. 

The next morning we went 
round the Castle, sadly noting 
in room after room the favourite 
bits of furniture, pictures, china, 
tapestries, which were shattered 
and damaged, some beyond 
repair. Later we walked round 
the town to post some letters 
and send more telegrams. But 
another shock was in store for 
us. On our way back we had 
just turned into the road lead- 
ing to the Castle when we 
stopped in consternation. There 
in the centre of the highway 
lay three or four bodies, con- 
torted in all the hideous agonies 
of death. Beyond these grim- 
looking figures we noticed a 
line of stern Free State soldiers, 
standing, kneeling, and lying. 
All had their rifles levelled at 
the Castle. In the foreground 
@ menacing and statuesque 
warrior, grasping his rifle by 
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the muzzle, stood poised with 
arms above his head, ready to 
beat down the gates. ‘Oh, 
Lord !’’ I said, ‘‘ don’t tell me 
they are starting another 
battle.” Then we spotted the 
camera-men. All was explained. 
General Prout, not content 
with adulations of the Old 
World, was determined that 
the fame of his exploits should 
cross the Atlantic to the land 
whence he came. He therefore 
hit upon the expedient of 
reconstructing the scene (or 
should I say crime ?). He was 
thorough. As we threaded our 
way through the corpses and 
brushed by the gentleman 
brandishing his gun, the gates 
were opened for us. Inside the 
courtyard, all ready for the 
next picture, was a party of 
Free State soldiers guarding 
another but untidier - looking 
batch of Free State soldiers. 
These latter represented Re- 
publican prisoners. 

Fascinated by these acti- 
vities, we watched them march 
away. To crown all, General 
Prout said he would like a 
close-up of us both being 
‘rescued.’ So, to the click of 
the cameras, our faces register- 
ing resignation if not gratitude, 
we clasped our ‘rescuer’ by 
the hand. 

We now had a moment to 
consider our own plans. Nota 
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room in the place had any glass 
left in the windows, and, with a 
permanent garrison in the house, 
no attempt at immediate re- 
pairs was possible. It may 
seem strange, but even after 
our experience of the last two 
days we were both unwilling 
to go away. Circumstances, 
however, were too strong for 
us. General Prout told us 
definitely that if we did not 
leave of our own accord he 
would make us go. He said 
he was anxious about our 
safety, but perhaps he was just 
tired of rescuing. Anyway, no 
choice was left to us. We spent 
the remainder of the day in 
making provision for the ser- 
vants, leaving instructions for 
essential repairs and packing 
what we could. We slept that 
night in our own rooms, which 
were now very airy. In the 
morning my wife and I and the 
Pekinese left for London, to 
await the first opportunity of 
returning. 

Ten years have passed since 
all this happened. We are still 
repairing the damage. I sup- 
pose we Irish are curious people. 
In spite of having had so many 
things I cherished destroyed 
about me, I cannot bring myself 
to think hardly of them. 

Besides, they were, and are, 
so polite about it all ! 

OssoryY. 
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